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From the Author’s Preface 
to the First Edition 


This book may serve to present the modern view of the universe to a large 
number of readers whose over-full professional commitments leave them 
no time for the study of larger monographs. . . Such a book should not be 
too compendious. Accordingly, the author has been at pains to allow the 
leading ideas of the various domains of astronomical investigation to stand 
out plainly in their scientific and historical settings; the introductory chap- 
ters of the three parts of the book, in the framework of historical surveys, 
should assist the general review. With that in mind, the title was chosen 
following Alexander von Humboldt’s well known book ‘‘Kosmos, Entwurf 
einer physischen Weltbeschreibung’’ (1827-1859). On the other hand, par- 
ticular results—which admittedly first lend color to the picture—are often 
simply stated without attempting any thorough justification. 

The reader seeking further information will find guidance in the Bibliog- 
raphy. This makes no pretensions to completeness or historical balance. 
References in the text or in captions for the figures, by quoting authors and 
years, make it possible for the reader to trace the relevant publications 
through the standard abstracting journals. 

I wish to thank my colleagues V. Weidemann, E. Richter and B. 
Baschek for their critical reading of the book and for much helpful counsel, 
and H. Holweger for his tireless collaboration with the proofs. Similarly, 
my thanks are due to Miss Antje Wagner for the careful preparation of the 
typescript. 


April 1966 ALBRECHT UNSOLD 
Kiel 


Institute for Theoretical Physics 
and University Observatory 


Translator’s Foreword 
to the First Edition 


Many graduates in mathematics and physics turn to research in optical or 
radio astronomy, in astrophysics, in space science, or in cosmology. 
Professor Unsdld has provided the concise but comprehensive introduction 
to modern astronomy that all such students need at the outset of their work. 
Scientists in other fields who follow current advances in astronomy will find 
in it a compact work of reference to provide the background for their 
reading. Professor Unsdld has had in mind the widest possible circle of 
readers who for any reason want to know what modern astronomy is about 
and how it works. It is a privilege to help to extend this circle of readers to 
include those who prefer to read the book in English. 

I have sought to put the work into serviceable English while losing as 
little as possible of the force and economy of Professor Unsold’s own 
masterly writing. It has not been my concern to create any illusion that the 
work was originally written in English. 

I thank Professor Unsdéld for reading my translation and for all the 
helpful comments which have, indeed, convinced me that he could himself 
have written his book in English better than anyone else. He has also 
supplied corrections of a few minor errors in the German text. I am grateful 
to Dr John Hazlehurst for preparing all the diagrams and their legends for 
the English edition. I thank Miss Shirley Ansell for taking infinite trouble 
with the typescript and the proofs. 


Winter 1968 WILLIAM H. MCCREA 


Falmer, Sussex 
Astronomy Centre 
of the University of Sussex 


Author’s Preface 
to the Second Edition 


The development of astronomy in the last ten years has been nothing short 
of explosive. This second edition of The New Cosmos, considerably 
revised and enlarged, tries to share this development with its readers. Let 
us mention a few key words: from moon landings, planetary probes, and 
continental drift through pulsars, X-ray and y-ray sources, interstellar 
molecules, quasars, and the structure and evolution of stars and stellar 
systems right up to cosmological models. 

As before, the most important task of this book is to give a not too 
difficult introduction to present-day astronomy and astrophysics, both to 
the student of astronomy and to the specialist from a neighboring discipline. 
We therefore draw to the attention of the reader, as an essential part of our 
description, the numerous illustrations—many of them new—and their 
detailed captions. As far as possible we link a description of important 
observations with basic features of the theory. On the other hand, when it 
comes to detail we often content ourselves with a brief description, leaving 
the detailed explanation to the specialist literature. The transition to the 
specialist literature should be eased by the Bibliography at the end of the 
book. Important new investigations are noted in the text by their year, not 
so much for historical reasons as to enable the original work to be found in 
the Astronomy and Astrophysics Abstracts (1969 on). 

The amateur astronomer should not let himself be frightened by a few 
formulas. Rather, it is best for him in the meantime to accept their numeri- 
cal results in good faith and to pursue his reading in the spirit of “‘divine 
curiosity’’ so prized by Einstein. 

My colleagues V. Weidemann, H. Holweger, D. Reimers, and T. Geh- 
ren have upheld me in the friendliest way by reading the manuscript, by a 
variety of helpful advice, and by reading the proofs. Mrs G. Mangelsen and 
Mrs G. Hebeler have helped untiringly with the production of the manu- 
script. To all these are due my heartiest thanks. 


August 1974 ALBRECHT UNSOLD 
Kiel 


Institute for Theoretical Physics 
and University Observatory 


Translator’s Foreword to the 
Second Edition 


This second edition of The New Cosmos is a worthy successor to the now 
well-known first edition. Professor Unsdld has taken the opportunity not 
only to bring his book up to date but also to expand on some topics which 
previously received only a brief mention. The task of translation has been 
greatly lightened by the high quality of the book. 

Like Professor McCrea, whose excellent translation of the first edition I 
have used where possible, I have tried mainly to produce a faithful transla- 
tion in clear English. Despite that, there are inevitable differences in style 
between the two translations, and I can only hope that these are not too 
glaringly obvious. 

I am grateful to Professor Unsold for patiently answering my queries and 
for his percipient comments on my translation. I also wish to thank Drs 
Brian and Deborah Charlesworth for comments on Section 31. I am grateful 
to Ms Esther Salve, to Ms Elizabeth Barnes, and in particular to Mrs 
Hazel Freeman for producing the typescript. 


July 1977 ROBERT C. SMITH 
Falmer, Sussex 


Astronomy Centre 
of the University of Sussex 
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I. Classical Astronomy 


1. Stars and Men: Observing and Thinking 


Historical introduction to classical astronomy 


Through all the ages the stars have run their courses uninfluenced by man. 
So the starry heavens have ever symbolized the ‘‘Other’’—Nature, 
Deity—the antithesis of the ‘‘Self’’ with its world of inner consciousness, 
desires, and activities. The history of astronomy forms one of the most 
stirring chapters in the history of the human spirit. All along the emergence 
of new modes of thought has interlocked with the discovery of new 
phenomena, often made with the use of new-fashioned instruments. 

Here we cannot recount the great contributions of the peoples of the 
ancient orient, the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians and Egyptians. Also 
we must forbear to describe what was in its own way the highly developed 
astronomy of the peoples of the far east, the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Indians. 

The concept of the cosmos and of its investigation in our sense of the 
word goes back to the Greeks. Discarding all notions of magic and aided by 
an immensely serviceable language, they set about constructing forms of 
thought that made it possible step by step to ‘‘understand’’ the cosmical 
manifestations. 

How daring were the ideas of the Presocratics! Six centuries before 
Christ, Thales of Miletus was already clear about the Earth being round, he 
knew that the Moon is illumined by the Sun, and he had predicted the solar 
eclipse of the year 585 B.c. Is it not just as important, however, that he 
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sought to refer the entire universe to a single basic principle, namely 
Water? 

The little that we know about Pythagoras (mid-sixth century B.c.) and 
his school has an astonishingly modern ring. Here already is talk of the 
sphericity of the Earth, Moon, and Sun, of the rotation of the Earth and of 
the revolution of at least the two inferior planets Mercury and Venus round 
the Sun. 

Because after the dissolution of the Greek states science had found a 
new home in Alexandria, there the quantitative investigation of the heavens 
based upon systematic measurements made rapid advances. Rather than 
dwell here upon the numerical results, it is of particular interest to note how 
the great Greek astronomers above all dared to apply geometrical laws to 
the cosmos. Aristarchus of Samos, who lived in the first half of the third 
century B.c., sought to compare quantitatively the Sun-Earth and Moon- 
Earth distances as well as the diameters of these three heavenly bodies. His 
starting point was that at the Moon’s first and third quarters the Sun-Moon- 
Earth triangle is right-angled at the Moon. Following this first measurement 
in outer space, Aristarchus was the first to teach the heliocentric world- 
system. He appreciated its portentous consequence that the distances of 
the fixed stars must be stupendously greater than the distance of the Sun 
from the Earth. How far he was ahead of his time is best shown by the fact 
that the succeeding generation proceeded to forget this great discovery of 
his. Soon after these notable achievements of Aristarchus, Eratosthenes 
carried out between Alexandria and Syene the first measurement of a 
degree of arc on the Earth’s surface. He compared the difference in latitude 
between the two places with their separation along a well-used caravan 
route, and he inferred thus early fairly exact values of the circumference 
and diameter of the Earth. The greatest observer of antiquity was Hippar- 
chus (about 150 B.c.), whose star catalog was scarcely surpassed in accu- 
racy even in the sixteenth century. Even though his equipment naturally 
did not suffice for him significantly to improve the determination of the 
fundamental parameters of the planetary system, he nevertheless suc- 
ceeded in making the important discovery of precession, that is, of the 
' advance of the equinoxes and so of the difference between the tropical and 
sidereal year. 

Within the compass of Greek astronomy, the theory of planetary 
motion, which we must now discuss, had to remain a problem in geometry 
and kinematics. Gradual improvement of observations on the one hand, 
and the development of new mathematical approaches on the other hand, 
provided the material from which Philolaus, Eudoxus, Heracleides, Apol- 
lonius, and others strove to construct a representation of planetary motions 
by means of ever more complicated interlacings of circular motions. It was 
much later that the astronomy and planetary theory of antiquity first 
attained its definitive form through Claudius Ptolemy who about 150 A.D. in 
Alexandria wrote the thirteen books of his Handbook of Astronomy (Math- 
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ematics) Maéynuatinno XvvTagéewo BuBdia vy. The ‘‘Syntax’’ 
later earned the nickname peyiorn (greatest), from which the arabic title 
Almagest ultimately emerged. Although the contents of the Almagest rested 
extensively upon the observations and investigations of Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy did nevertheless contribute something new, especially to the theory 
of planetary motion. Here we need give only a brief sketch of Ptolemy’s geo- 
centric world system: The Earth rests at the center of the cosmos. The mo- 
tions of the Moon and the Sun around the sky may be fairly well represented 
simply by circular paths. Ptolemy described the motions of the planets using 
the theory of epicycles. A planet moves round a circle, the so-called epicycle, 
the immaterial center of which moves around the Earth in a second circle, 
the deferent. Here we need not go into the elaboration of the system using 
further circles, some of them eccentric, and so on. In Section 6 we shall . 
consider the connexion between this system and the heliocentric world 
system of Copernicus, and the way they differ. In its intellectual attitude, 
the Almagest shows clearly the influence of Aristotelian philosophy, or 
rather of Aristotelianism. Its scheme of thought, which had developed from 
the tools of vital investigations into what eventually became the dogmas of 
a rigid doctrine, contributed not a little to the astonishing historical durabil- 
ity of the Ptolemaic system. 

We cannot here trace in detail the way in which, after the decline of the 
Academy at Alexandria, first the nestorian Christians in Syria and then the 
Arabs in Baghdad took over and extended the work of Ptolemy. 

Translations and commentaries upon the Almagest formed the essential 
sources for the first western textbook of astronomy, the Tractatus de 
Sphaera of Johannes de Sacrobosco, an Englishman by birth who taught in 
the University of Paris until his death in 1256. The Sphaera was time and 
again reissued and commented upon; it was the text for academic instruc- 
tion even to the time of Galileo. 

Suddenly an altogether new spirit in thought and life showed itself in the 
fifteenth century, first in Italy, and soon afterwards in the north. Today for 
the first time we are beginning to appreciate the penetrating meditations of 
Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus (1401-1464). It is of the greatest interest to see 
how with Cusanus ideas about the infinity of the universe and about the 
quantitative investigation of nature sprang from religious and theological 
reflections. Toward the end of the century (1492) came the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, who expressed the new feeling about 
the world in his classic remark, ‘“‘il mondo e poco.”’ A few years later 
Nicholas Copernicus (1473-1543) initiated the heliocentric world-system. 

Part of the intellectual background of the new thinking came from the 
fact that after the sack of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 many learned 
works of antiquity were made available in the west by Byzantine scholars. 
Certain very fragmentary traditions about the heliocentric systems of the 
ancients had obviously made a deep impression upon Copernicus. Further- 
more, we notice a trend away from the rigid doctrine of Aristotle toward 
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the much more vital mode of thought of the Pythagoreans and the Platon- 
ists. The ‘‘platonic’’ concept is that the advance of knowledge consists in a 
progressive adjustment of our inner world of ideas and thought-forms to the 
ever more fully investigated external world of phenomena. It has been 
shared by all the important investigators in modern times from Cusanus 
through Kepler to Niels Bohr. Finally, with the rise of industry, the 
question was no longer, ‘‘What does Aristotle say about so and so?’’ but, 
‘*How does one do so and so?”’ 

About 1510 Copernicus sent to several notable astronomers in the form 
of a letter a communication, first rediscovered in 1877, Nicolai Copernici 
de hypothesibus motuum caelestium a se constitutis commentariolus, 
which already contained most of the results of his masterpiece, De revolu- 
tionibus orbium coelestium libri VI, first published in Nuremberg in 1543, 
the year of Copernicus’s death. 

Throughout his life Copernicus held to the idea of the perfection of 
circular motion that was inescapabie throughout ancient and mediaeval 
times, and he never contemplated any other motions. 

Following the traditions of the Pythagoreans and Platonists, Johannes 
Kepler (1571-1630) was the first to succeed in attaining a more general 
standpoint in ‘‘mathematico-physical aesthetics.’’ Starting from the obser- 
vations of Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), which far excelled all earlier ones in 
accuracy, he discovered his three laws of planetary motion (see Section 3). 
Kepler found the first two as a result of an incredibly burdensome trigono- 
metric computation, using Tycho’s observations of Mars, in his Astron- 
omia nova, seu physica coelestis tradita commentariis de motibus stellae 
Martis ex observationibus G. V. Tychonis Brahe (Prague, 1609). The third 
of Kepler’s laws was announced in the Harmonices mundi libri V (1619). 
Kepler’s fundamental work on optics, his astronomical telescope, his 
Rudolphine Tables (1627), and much else, can be only barely mentioned 
here. 

About the same time in Italy, Galileo Galilei (1564—1642) directed the 
telescope, which he had constructed in 1609, on the heavens and discov- 
ered in rapid succession: the maria, the craters, and other mountain- 
formations on the Moon, the many stars in the Pleiades and the Hyades, the 
four moons of Jupiter and their free revolution round the planet, the first 
indication of Saturn’s rings and sunspots. Galileo’s Sidereus nuncius 
(1610), in which he described his discoveries with the telescope, the 
Dialogo delli due massimi sistemi del mondo, Tolemaico e Copernicano 
(1632), and the book he produced after his condemnation by the Inquisition, 
the Discorsi e dimostrazioni matematiche intorno a due nuove scienze 
attenenti alla meccanica ed ai movimenti locali (1638), with its beginning of 
theoretical mechanics, are all masterpieces not only scientifically but also 
artistically in the way they are presented. The observations with the 
telescope, the observations of the supernovae of 1572 by Tycho Brahe and 
of 1604 by Kepler and Galileo, and finally the appearance of several 
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comets, all promoted what was perhaps the most important perception of 
the times. Contrary to the Aristotelian view, it was that there is no basic 
difference between celestial and terrestrial matter, and that the same 
physical laws hold good in the realm of astronomy as in the realm of 
terrestrial physics. The Greeks had perceived this already so far as geome- 
try was concerned. Recalling the case of Copernicus makes the difficulty of 
the concept evident. But it was this that gave wings to the enormous 
upsurge of natural science at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Also 
W. Gilbert’s investigations of magnetism and electricity, Otto von Guer- 
icke’s experiments with the air pump and the electrical machine, and much 
else sprang from the transformation of the astronomical outlook. 

We cannot here pay tribute to the many observers and theorists who 
built up the new astronomy among whom such notabilities as Hevelius, 
Huygens, and Halley were outstanding. 

A whole new epoch of natural philosophy began with Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727). His masterpiece, Philosophiae naturalis principia mathema- 
tica (1687), with the help of his newly created infinitesmal calculus (flux- 
ions), placed theoretical mechanics for the first time upon a sure founda- 
tion. In combination with his law of gravitation, it accounted for Kepler’s 
laws, and at a single stroke it founded the whole of terrestrial and celestial 
mechanics. 

In the domain of optics, Newton invented the reflecting telescope and 
discussed the interference phenomena of ‘‘Newton’s rings.’’ Almost by the 
way, Newton developed the basic ideas for many branches of theoretical 
physics. 

We may compare with him only the “‘princeps mathematicorum’’ Carl 
Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855) to whom astronomy owes the theory of 
determination of orbits, important contributions to celestial mechanics and 
advanced geodesy, as well as the method of least squares. Never has any 
other mathematician combined sure judgment in opening up new fields of 
investigation with such preeminent skill in solving special problems. 

Again this is not the place to commemorate the great workers in celestial 
mechanics from Euler through Lagrange and Laplace to Henri Poincaré. 
Also we shall be able to mention the great observers like F. W. Herschel 
and J. F. W. Herschel, F. W. Bessel, F. G. W. Struve, and O. W. Struve 
only in connexion with their discoveries. As the conclusion of this review 
let a single historic date be recorded—that of the measurement of the first 
trigonometric stellar parallaxes and so of the distances of stars by F. W. 
Bessel (61 Cygni), F. G. W. Struve (Vega) and T. Henderson (a Centauri) 
in the year 1838. This conspicuous achievement of the technique of astro- 
nomical measurement forms basically the starting point for the modern 
advance into cosmic space. 

(We shall preface Part II with some historical remarks on astrophysics 
and Part III with some on galactic research as well as cosmogony and 
cosmology.) 
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2. Celestial Sphere: 
Astronomical Coordinates: Geographic Latitude and 
Longitude 


Man’s imagination has from ancient times made star pictures out of easily 
recognizable groupings of stars (Figure 2.1). In the northern sky we easily 
recognize the Great Bear (Plough). We find the Polestar if we produce the 
line joining the two brightest stars of the Great Bear by about five times its 
length. The Polestar is the brightest star in the Little Bear; if we extend the 
line past it to about the same distance on the other side, we come to the 
‘“W” of Cassiopeia. With the help of a celestial globe or a star map, other 


Figure 2.1. Circumpolar stars for a place of geographical latitude ¢ = + 50° 
(for example, approximately Frankfurt or Winnipeg). The coordinates 

are right ascension RA and declination (+ 40° to + 90°). The hour hand turning 
with the stars (see above), whose extension passes through the first point of 
Aries, shows sidereal time on the outer dial. Precession: the celestial pole turns 
about the pole of the ecliptic ENP once in 25,800 years. The position of the 
celestial north pole is denoted for various past and future dates. 
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constellations are easily found. In 1603, J. Bayer in his Uranometria nova 
denoted the stars in each constellation in a generally decreasing order of 
brightness as a, B, y,. . . . Nowadays these Greek letters are supplemented 
by the numbering introduced by the first Astronomer Royal, J. Flamsteed, 
in his Historia Coelestis Britannica (1725). The Latin names of the constel- 
lations are usually abbreviated to three letters. 

As an example, the second brightest star in the Great Bear (Ursa Major) 
is known as B U Ma or 48 U Ma (read as 48 Ursae Majoris). 

The celestial sphere is, mathematically speaking, the infinitely distant 
sphere upon which we see the stars to be projected. On this sphere we 
distinguish (Figure 2.2): 


(1) The horizon with the directions north, west, south, east. 

(2) Vertically above us the zenith and below us the nadir. 

(3) The meridian through the celestial pole, the zenith, the south point, the 
nadir, and the north point. 

(4) The prime vertical through the zenith, the west point, and the east 
point, at right angles to the horizon and to the meridian. 


In the coordinate system so determined we describe the instantaneous 
position of a star by specifying two angles (Figure 2.2): (1) The azimuth is 
reckoned along the horizon from 0° to 180° (W or E) and is measured either 
from the south point or the north point. (2) The altitude = 90° — zenith 
distance. 


Figure 2.2 Celestial sphere. Horizon with north, south, 
east and west points. The (celestial) meridian passes 
through the north point, the (celestial) pole, the zenith, 
the south point and the nadir. Coordinates are altitude 
and azimuth. 
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The celestial sphere with all the stars appears to rotate each day around 
the axis of the heavens, through the north pole and south pole of the sky. 
The celestial equator is in the plane perpendicular to this axis. At a 
particular instant we describe the place (position) of a star upon the 
celestial sphere (Figure 2.3), thought of as infinitely remote, by the declina- 
tion 6, reckoned positive from the equator toward the north pole and 
negative toward the south pole, and the hour angle HA, reckoned from the 
meridian in the sense of the daily motion, that is, westward from the 
meridian. 

In the course of a day, a star traverses a parallel circle on the sphere; it 
reaches its greatest altitude on the meridian at upper culmination and its 
least altitude at lower culmination. 


Figure 2.3. Celestial coordinates. Right ascension RA and declination 6. Hour 
angle HA = sidereal time minus right ascension RA. Lower right: the Earth 
(flattening exaggerated). Polar altitude = geographical latitude ¢. 
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On the celestial equator, we now mark the first point of Aries f , which 
we Shall explain in the next section as being the position of the Sun at the 
time of the spring equinox (March 21). Its hour angle gives sidereal time T. 
In Figure 2.1, if we think of the arrow (which indicates the point Y on the 
celestial equator) as moving round with the stars, it will indicate sidereal 
time on the “‘clock dial’? shown round the outside of the diagram. 

Finally, we can define the position of a star on the celestial sphere 
independently of the time of day. We call the arc of the equator from Y to 
the hour circle of the star its right ascension RA. It is reckoned in hours, 
minutes, and seconds. Thus 24" corresponds to 360° so that 
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We see at once from Figure 2.3 that 
hour angle HA = sidereal time 7 minus right ascension RA. (2.1) 


We have already introduced our second coordinate of the star, the declina- 
tion 6. 

If the astronomer wants to point his telescope at some particular star, 
planet, or other celestial object, he extracts its right ascension RA and 
declination 6 from a star catalog, he reads the sidereal time 7 on his sidereal 
clock, and then he sets on the graduated circles of his instrument the hour 
angle HA in hours, minutes, and seconds as derived from equation 2.1 and 
the declination 6 in degrees, positive to the north, negative to the south. 
Specially accurately determined positions of the so-called fundamental 
stars, particularly for time determination (see below), together with posi- 
tions of the Sun, Moon, planets, and so on, are to be found in the 
astronomical almanacs or ephemerides, the most important of which is 
‘*The Astronomical Ephemeris.”’ 

The Copernican system interpreted the apparent rotation of the celestial 
sphere by asserting that the Earth rotates about its axis once in 24 hours. 
The horizon is in the tangent plane of the Earth, or more precisely that of a 
water level, at our position. The zenith corresponds to the direction of the 
plumb line perpendicular to this plane, which is that of local gravity 
(including the effect of centrifugal force arising from the Earth’s rotation). 
The pole height (= altitude of the pole above the horizon) is seen from 
Figure 2.3 to be equal to the geographical latitude ¢ (= angle between the 
plumb line and the plane of the equator). The pole height is easily measured 
as the mean value of the altitudes of the pole star, or any circumpolar star, 
at upper and lower culmination. 

Geographical longitude | corresponds to the hour angle. If the hour 
angle HA of one and the same star is observed simultaneously at Green- 
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wich (prime meridian, /g = 0°) and, say, Kiel, then the difference is the 
geographical longitude of Kiel /x. While the determination of geographical 
latitude requires only the measurement of angles, the measurement of 
longitude demands precise time transfer. In former days, time as indicated 
by the motion of the Moon or of Jupiter’s satellites was employed. The 
invention of the mariners’ chronometer by John Harrison (about 1760- 
1765), was a big advance, as was later the transmission of time signals first 
by telegraph and then by radio. 

We remark further: At a place of (north) latitude ¢ a star of declination 6 
reaches altitude Mma, = 6 + 90° — ¢ at upper culmination, and reaches h min 
= 6 — (90° — ¢) at lower culmination. Circumpolar stars with 6 > 90° — ¢ 
are always above the horizon; stars with 6 < —(90° — ¢) are never above 
the horizon. 

In measuring star altitudes h the refractive effect of the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere has to be taken into account. The apparent raising of a star (apparent 
altitude — true altitude) is called the refraction. For average conditions of 
pressure and temperature in the atmosphere the refraction is as shown: 


Star altitude h 0° af IP nae =< Alo HO ae 
Refraction 42 34°50". O'dy" Se er PO 


The refraction decreases a little with increasing atmospheric temperature 
and with decreasing atmospheric pressure, for example in a region covered 
by a depression or on mountains. 


3. Motion of the Earth: 
Seasons and the Zodiac: Day, Year, and Calendar 


We now consider the orbital motion, or revolution, of the Earth around the 
Sun, in the sense of Copernicus, and also the rotation of the Earth around 
its axis as well as the motion of the axis itself. Here we adopt the observer's 
standpoint. We shall develop Newton’s theory of the motions of the Earth 
and the planets in accordance with his theories of mechanics and gravita- 
tion in Section 6. 

The apparent annual motion of the Sun across the heavens Copernicus 
ascribed to the description by the Earth of an almost circular path round the 
Sun. The plane of this path meets the celestial sphere in a great circle called 
the ecliptic (Figure 3.1). This cuts the celestial equator at an angle 23°27’, 
the obliquity of the ecliptic. Thus in its annual motion round the Sun, the 
axis of the Earth maintains a fixed direction in space, making an angle 90° — 
23°27’ = 66°33’ with the plane of the Earth’s orbit. 


Annual motion of Sun. Ecliptic. Seasons. 11 


Here is a short summary of the circumstances of the onset of the 
seasons for the northern hemisphere of the Earth: 


Zodiacal constellation 


Beginning of seasons Coordinates of the Sun entered by the Sun 

RA 3) 
Spring March 21 Vernal equinox or 0° Aries (Ram) 
Summer June 22 Summer solstice 6" 2a ar. Cancer (Crab) 2o 
Autumn September 23 Autumnal equinox Te; 0° Libra (Scales) = 
Winter December 22 Winter solstice 18" —23°27' Capricorn (Sea Goat) VS 


At the equinoxes the day and night segments of the Sun’s diurnal motion 
are each 12 hours. The Sun reaches its greatest altitude at a place north of 
the tropics of latitude ¢ at noon on the summer solstice on June 22 with h = 
90° — © + 23°27’, and on December 22 it reaches its lowest noon altitude 
with h = 90° — @ — 23°27’. The Sun can reach the zenith in geographical 
latitudes up to ¢ = 23°27’, the tropic of Cancer. On the other hand, north of 
the arctic circle ¢ = 90° — 23°27’ = 66°33’ around the time of the winter 
solstice the Sun remains below the horizon; around the time of the summer 
solstice, the “‘midnight sun’’ behaves as a circumpolar star. 

In the southern hemisphere summer occurs when winter occurs in the 
north, the tropic of Capricorn corresponds to the tropic of Cancer, and so 
on. 


Figure 3.1. Apparent annual motion of the Sun among the stars. 
Ecliptic. Seasons. 
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The Zodiac is an 18° wide belt of the sky, centred on the ecliptic. From 
ancient times, mankind has divided it up into twelve equal parts denoted by 
the Signs of the Zodiac (Figure 3.2). 

For describing the motion of the Earth and the planets it is convenient to 
employ a coordinate system determined by the ecliptic and its poles. 
Ecliptic (or astronomical) longitude is measured from the first point of 
Aries along the ecliptic, analogously to right ascension, in the sense of the 
annual motion of the Sun. Ecliptic (or astronomical) latitude is measured 
analogously to declination, at right angles to the ecliptic. Astronomical 
latitude and longitude must not be confused with geographic latitude and 
longitude! 

Astronomers of antiquity knew of the nonuniformity of the apparent 
annual motion of the Sun, and J. Kepler (1571—1630) recognized this as a 
consequence of the first two of his laws of planetary motion, to which we 
return more fully in Section 5. 

Kepler’s first law. Each planet moves in an ellipse with the Sun at one 
focus. 

Kepler’s second law. The radius vector from the Sun to any one planet 
describes equal areas in equal times. 

Kepler’s third law. For any two planets the squares of the periods are 
proportional to the cubes of the semimajor axes of their orbits. 

The geometrical characteristics of the orbit of the Earth or of any other 
planet round the Sun are shown in Figure 3.3. The semimajor axis we 
denote by a; the distance from the center to a focus we denote by ae and 
we call the fraction e the eccentricity of the orbit. At perihelion the 
distance of the Earth from the Sun is rmin = a(1 — e); at aphelion, the 
distance iS rmax = a(1 + e). The daily motion of the Sun in the heavens, 
(the angle turned through in one day by the radius vector to the Earth) at 


Figure 3.2. Path of the Earth around the Sun. Seasons. Zodiac (‘‘zone of 
animals’’) and its signs. The Earth is at perihelion (closest to the Sun) on January 
2 and at aphelion (furthest from the Sun) on July 2. 
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FH semiminor axis 


aphelion 
(furthest from Sun) 


Figure 3.3. Elliptical orbit of a planet. Semimajor axis a; eccentricity e; 
distance from center to focus (Sun) ae. (The eccentricity of planetary orbits 
is much smaller than shown here) 


perihelion and aphelion, according to Kepler’s second law, are in the ratio 
(rmax/'min)? = (1+ e)/(1 — e))?; the corresponding values of apparent 
diameter of the Sun’s disk are in the ratio (1 + e)/(1 — e). Measurements of 
both of these ratios agree in giving for the eccentricity of the Earth’s orbit e 
= (0.01674. At the present time, the Earth goes through perihelion about 
January 2. The approximate coincidence of this date with the beginning of 
the calendar year is fortuitous. 

Hipparchus discovered that the point of the vernal equinox is not fixed in 
the sky but moves back along the ecliptic by some 50” a year with respect to 
the stars. This means that, since ancient times, the point has moved out of 
the constellation Aries into the constellation Pisces. This precession of the 
equinoxes depends on the fact that the celestial pole moves round the sky 
with a period of 25 800 years on a circle of radius 23°27’ having its center at 
the pole of the ecliptic, this being fixed among the stars. In other words, the 
Earth’s axis describes a cone of semiangle 23°27’ about the axis of the 
Earth’s orbit once in 25 800 years. 

Since the precession displaces the coordinate frame of right ascension 
RA and declination 6 relative to the stars, star positions and star catalogs 
must be expressed with reference to the equinox to which the stated values 
of RA and 6 refer. Since the star places change on account of the proper 
motions (Section 23), the epoch of the observations is also reduced to the 
same point of time. Table 3.1 gives the corrections for right ascension RA 
(for different values of RA and 8) and for declination (for different values of 
RA) consequent upon ten years’ precession. 

Precession with the 25 800-year period is superimposed upon a some- 
what similar motion of smaller amplitude having a 19-year period; this is 
called nutation. Finally, the rotation axis of the Earth fluctuates by 
amounts of the order +0”2 relative to the body of the Earth, which can be 


Table 3.1. 


a. ARA in minutes of time (+increase, —decrease) 


Precession for Ten-Year Interval 


Hours RA f 8 9 10 11 
for northern 6 
objects o 4 3 2 1 
” m m m m m m 
id 80° +1.77 +1.73 +1.60 +1.40 +1.14 +0.84 
iy 70° 142 1.10 1.04 0.94 0.82 0.67 
e 60° 0.898 0.885 0.846 0.785 0.705 0.612 
= 50° 0.778 0.768 0.742 0.700 0.645 0.581 
c 40° 0.699 0.693 0.674 0.644 0.606 0.560 
= 30° 0.641 0.636 0.624 0.603 0.576 0.546 
e 20° 0.593 0.590 0.582 0.570 0.553 0.533 
9 10° 0.552 0.550 0.546 0.540 0.532 0.522 
O 0° +0.512 +0.512 +0.512 +0.512 +0.512 +0.512 
Hours RA 19 20 21 22 23 
for southern 18 
objects @ 16 Ad 14 13 
12 gS 14 15 16 V7 18 
0 23 22 21 20 19 
m m m m m m m 
+0,51 +0.19 —0.12 -—0.38 =-0.58 =O.10 —=O.75 80° 
0.51 0.35 +0.21 +0.08 —(,07 —0.08 —0.10 70° 
0.512 0.412 +0.319 +0.240 +0.178 +0.140 +0.126 60° 
OS12 0.444 +0.380 +0.324 +0.282 +0.256 +0.247 50° 
0.512 0.464 +0.419 +0.380 +0.350 +0.332 +0.335 40° 
0.512 0.479 +0.448 +0.421 +0.401 +0.388 +0.384 30° 
0.512 0.491 +0.472 +0.455 +0.442 +0.434 +0.431 20° 
0.512 0.502 +0.492 +0.484 +0.478 +0.476 +0.473 10° 
+0.512 +0.512 +0.512 +0.512 +0512 +0512 +0.512 0° 
0 2 3 4 5 6 
2 11 10 9 8 7 


b. Aé in minutes of arc (increase, which implies a decrease of | 5 | in the southern 
sky) 


Hours RA 0 1 2 3 4 5 
24 23 22 21 20 19 

sistas camming a a at dain 
AS 
Minutes of arc +3’. 34 +3'.23 +2'89 +2'.36 +1'.67 +0'86 

6 Ff 8 9 10 11 42 
18 17 16 15 14 13 
0’.0 —0’. 86 —1' 67 —2' 36 —2' 89 —3'.23 —3'34 
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analysed into an irregular part and a periodic part for which the so-called 
Chandler period of 433 days is recognized. The corresponding polar wan- 
dering 1s kept under observation at a series of stations. We return in Section 
6 to the explanation of the various motions of the Earth’s axis. 

We first give further consideration to the problem of time keeping. Our 
daily life is determined by the position of the Sun. So there was introduced 


true solar time = hour angle of the Sun + 12°. 


This is the time that a simple sundial shows, 12" corresponding to the upper 
transit of the Sun. On account of the nonuniform orbital motion of the 
Earth (Kepler’s second law) and of the obliquity of the ecliptic, true solar 
time does not proceed uniformly. Consequently we have recourse to mean 
solar time. We imagine a mean sun that traverses the equator uniformly in 
the same time that the true Sun takes for its annual passage round the 
ecliptic. The hour angle of this imagined mean sun defines mean solar time. 
The difference 


true solar time — mean solar time = equation of time 


is composed of two terms depending upon the eccentricity of the Earth’s 
orbit and on the obliquity of the ecliptic. Its extreme values are 


February 12 May 14 July 26 November 4 
equation of ttme —14™205 3™455 Bis 162s: 


Mean solar time is different for each meridian. For the purpose of 
ordinary intercourse, people have therefore agreed that throughout certain 
zones they will employ the time appropriate to one selected meridian. In 
Germany and central Europe they use Central European Time (Mittel- 
europaische Zeit MEZ) which is local mean solar time on the meridian 
1S°E. In western Europe they use the time of the Greenwich Prime 
Meridian. 

For scientific purposes, for instance for astronomical and geophysical 
measurements at stations that are often distributed all over the globe, 
scientists everywhere use 


universal time (UT) = mean solar time of the Greenwich meridian. 


We reckon in 24 hours starting with 0" at midnight. For example 12" UT is 
13" MEZ. 

Using a small variable correction which is published in the Astronomical 
Ephemeris (for example, for 1965 it is +355) we pass from UT to 


ephemeris time (ET) 


which we shall describe below. 

For astronomical observation we need also the relation between mean 
solar time and sidereal time. Relative to the equinox, the ‘“mean sun”’ 
moves in a year (=365 days) through 360° (=24") from west to east. The 
mean solar day is therefore 24"/365 or 3™565 longer than the sidereal day. In 
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a month the sidereal clock gains about 2" on the ‘‘ordinary’’ UT or MEZ 
clock. To amplify this, we quote the sidereal time for 0" local time on 
certain dates. As is known, this is equal to the hour angle of the point 
and equal to the right ascension RA of stars passing the meridian at 
midnight (at the longitude where the observations are made). 


0" local time (midnight) January 1 April1l July 1 October 1 
RA on meridian and 
sidereal time 6" 137" iss oss" 


The unit of time for longer intervals is the year. We define a 
sidereal year = 365.25636 mean solar days 


which is the time between two successive passages of the Sun through the 
Same point in the sky. It is also the true period of revolution of the Earth 
relative to the fixed stars (“‘sidereal’’ from Latin sidus, a star). 

The time between two successive passages of the Sun through the vernal 
equinox is a 


tropical year = 365.24220 mean solar days. 


Since this advances westwards by 50’3 in a year, the tropical year is 
correspondingly shorter than the sidereal year. The seasons and the calen- 
dar depend upon the tropical year (‘“‘tropic’’ from Greek tpézretv, to turn). 

Since for practical reasons every year should consist of an integral 
number of days, in ordinary life we use the 


ai, e = 1 3 
civil year = 365.2425 = 365 + a ios mean solar days 


corresponding to the intercalary prescription of the Gregorian calendar 
introduced in 1582 by Pope Gregory XIII. After 3 years of 365 days follows 
a leap year (date divisible by 4) of 366 days except for the years of the 
centuries not divisible by 400. Here we cannot discuss the older Julian 
calendar of Julius Caesar 45 B.c., or other interesting questions of chronol- 
ogy. Modern proposals for calendar reform seek to ensure that the begin- 
ning of the year and the first days of the month shall always fall on the same 
days of the week. Also they would fix the present movable feasts, particu- 
larly Easter (the first Sunday after the first full moon after the spring 
equinox) and Whitsunday (50 days after Easter). 

For ease of chronological reckoning over long periods of time, especially 
for such applications as to observations and ephemerides of variable stars, 
we seek to avoid the irregularities in the length of years and months. 
Following the proposal of J. Scaliger (1582) we therefore simply count the 
so-called Julian days consecutively. The Julian day begins at 12" UT (mean 
Greenwich noon). The beginning of the Julian day 0 is put at 12" UT on 
January 1 of the year 4713 B.c. On 1970 January 1 at 12° UT began Julian 
day 2440588. 
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Astronomical time measurement depended for a long time on the 
(assumed) uniformity of the Earth’s rotation. The physical basis of terres- 
trial time measurement was already known to Huygens (Horologium oscil- 
latorium, published 1673): a clock consists of an oscillatory mechanism 
(pendulum, balance wheel etc.), which is isolated as far as possible from its 
surroundings and kept in motion by a drive (weight, spring, etc.) with the 
least possible feedback. The pendulum clock—always being further 
improved—was for over three centuries one of the most important instru- 
ments in every observatory. The quartz clock, much less sensitive to 
disturbances, uses an oscillating piezoquartz block or ring, which is kept in 
motion by a loosely coupled electronic oscillator. However the pinnacle of 
precision measurement was reached more recently in the atomic clock, in 
which the oscillation frequency of the atoms in caesium vapour (7°°Cs) is 
used; the frequency corresponds to the transition between the two lowest 
hyperfine structure levels. In physical terms, the frequency in question is 
that due to the alteration of the direction of the nuclear spin with respect to 
the angular momentum vector of the rest of the atom. The excitation, 
frequency division (in order to obtain a lower frequency) and display are 
again controlled electronically. The enormous precision of the atomic 
clock, whose (relative) frequency precision reaches ~107?°, is the basis for 
many fundamental measurements and observations in physics and 
astronomy. 

The comparison of astronomical time measurements with sets of quartz 
clocks, and even more with atomic clocks, shows that the rotation period of 
the Earth is not constant, but exhibits fluctuations (of the order of a 
millisecond ms), which are partly irregular and partly periodic and depend 
on alterations in the mass distribution on the Earth. 

Since 1967, one second is defined as the length of 9192631770 oscillation 
periods of the radiation which corresponds to the transition between the 
two hyperfine structure levels of the ground state of the Cs atom. 

From the atomic time data of a standard institute one obtains Coordi- 
nated Universal Time (=UTC). World Time or Universal Time, more 
exactly designated as UT1, which is corrected only for the fluctuations of 
the Earth’s axis, is not uniform and differs from UTC by the correction 


AUT =UiTi = UTC 


which is published regularly by the Bureau International de |’ Heure (BIH) 
and other institutes. Since in daily life, just as in navigation, geophysics, 
etc., time reckoning must as before adjust itself to the Earth’s rotation, 
UTC is “‘jumped”’ forward or backward by a whole second, from time to 
time, as soon as the amount of AUT approaches 1 s. 

Independent of the progress of physical time measurement, it is found 
that over long periods of time the motions of the planets and of the Sun (or 
alternatively, of the Earth) and especially of the Moon show small, com- 
mon deviations from the ephemerides calculated by Newtonian mechanics 
and gravitation theory. This has to do with a secular (progressive) increase 
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in the length of the day, which must be caused by the braking of the Earth’s 
rotation as a result of tidal friction (Section 6). A further part of the 
deviations exhibits no such evident regularity. The comparison of the 
deviations for different heavenly bodies compels us to ascribe them to 
deviations of ‘“‘astronomical’’ measures of time from the ‘‘physical’’ time 
concerned in Newton’s laws. Because of these experiences it was decided 
in 1950 to base all astronomical ephemerides on a time reckoning founded 
upon the fundamental laws of physics, the so-called ephemeris time ET. 
The small corrections, ET minus UT1, are discovered essentially from very 
exact observations of the motion of the Moon. They can be determined 
only retrospectively; however, for most purposes predictions can be made 
with sufficient accuracy by extrapolation. The unit of ephemeris time, the 
ephemeris second, was defined in 1956 as the 31556925.974 part of the 
tropical year 1900. 

Ten years later it was decided also to tie the ephemeris second to the unit 
of atomic time. However, this violates the internal consistency of the 
system of ET. The question of a complete amalgamation of the time 
systems of atomic time UTC and ephemeris time ET and further the 
consideration of the position (that is, the gravitational potential) of the 
clock in the sense of general relativity theory (Section 30) requires further 
investigations and international discussions. 
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The Moon appears to us as a disk with average diameter 31’ and so with just 
about the same apparent size as the Sun. Its distance from the Earth can be 
got by triangulation from two observatories sufficiently far apart (say along 
the same meridian). Astronomers call the angle subtended at the Moon by 
the Earth’s equatorial radius the equatorial horizontal parallax of the 
Moon. Its value in the mean is 3422"6. Since the Earth’s radius is known to 
be 6378 km, we derive for the mean distance of the Moon from the center of 
the Earth 


60.3 Earth radii = 384 400 km 
and hence for the radius of the Moon 
0.272 Earth radius = 1738 km. 


We shall concern ourselves with the physical structure of the Earth and the 
Moon in Section 7. Here we consider the path and motion of the Moon 
from the observational standpoint. 

The Moon circles the Earth, in the same sense as the Earth goes round 
the Sun, in a sidereal month = 27.32 days. That is to say, after this time the 
Moon returns to the same place among the stars. 
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first quarter 


quarter 


Figure 4.1. Phases of the Moon. The Sun is on the right. 
The outer pictures show the phases as seen from the Earth 
(i.e. from the center of the circle). Waxing moon A; waning 
moon B. 


The origin of the phases! of the Moon is illustrated in Figure 4.1. Their 
period, the synodic month = 29.53 days (1 to 3 in Figure 4.2), after which 
the Moon returns to the same position relative to the Sun, is longer than the 
sidereal month (1 to 2 in Figure 4.2). Each day the Moon moves eastward 
360°/29.53 = 12°2, relative to the Sun, and 360°/27.32 = 13°2 relative to the 
Stars. 


1The connection between the phases of the Moon and the weather has often been discussed. 
The famous astrologer Stupi Dass discovered that 95 percent of all sudden changes in weather 
occur within a week before or after full moon or new moon. 


Figure 4.2. The synodic month (1-3) is longer than the 
sidereal month (1-2) since the Earth has meanwhile moved 
further along its orbit. 


Moon's orbit 
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The difference between the sidereal and synodic daily motions of the 
Moon is equal to the daily motion of the Sun and so is 360°/365 ~ 1°0. We 
can express this as 


i 1 it 


| 


sidereal month sidereal year synodic month 


Actually the path of the Moon round the Earth is an ellipse of eccentric- 
ity e = 0.055. The point in the path where the Moon approaches nearest to 
the Earth is called perigee (analogous to perihelion in the motion of the 
Earth); where it is furthest from the Earth is called apogee. The plane of 
the Moon’s orbit has an inclination i ~ 5° to the plane of the Earth’s orbit 
(ecliptic). The Moon rises ‘‘above”’ the ecliptic from south to north at the 
ascending node, and passes ‘“‘below”’ the ecliptic (in the sense of dwellers 
in the northern hemisphere) at the descending node. 

In consequence of the perturbations produced by the attraction of the 
Sun and the planets, the Moon’s orbit further performs the following 
motions: 


(1) The perigee moves around the Earth, in the plane of the Moon’s orbit, 
with ‘‘direct’’ motion, that is, in the sense of the motion of the Earth, 
with a period of 8.85 years. 

(2) The line of nodes, in which the planes of the orbits of the Moon and the 
Earth intersect, has ‘‘retrograde”’ motion in the ecliptic, that is, in the 
opposite sense to the motion of the Earth, with a period of 18.61 years, 
the so-called nutation period. 


This regression of the nodes causes among other things a corresponding 
‘‘nodding’’ of the Earth up to a maximum of 9", the nutation of the Earth’s 
axis already mentioned. 

The mean time between successive passages of the Moon through the 
same node is called the draconitic month = 27.2122 days. It is important 
for the computation of eclipses (see below). 

If we could view the paths of the Moon and the Earth around the Sun 
from a space vehicle, we should confirm that, in agreement with a simple 
calculation, the path of the Moon is always concave toward the Sun (Figure 
4.3). 

Here we shall now consider the rotation of the Moon and its motion 
relative to its mass center. This can be measured very accurately from 
observations of a sharply defined crater, or the like, on the Moon’s disk. 

The fact that, by and large, the Moon always presents the same face to 
us depends upon its rotation period being equal to its period of revolution, 
that is, to the sidereal month. The equalization of the two periods has 
clearly been brought about by the tidal interaction of the Moon and the 
Earth (Section 6). 
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Figure 4.3. The orbits of the Earth and Moon around the 
Sun. 


Precise observation shows nevertheless that the face of the Moon wob- 
bles somewhat. The so-called geometrical librations of the Moon arise 
from the following causes: 


(1) The equator of the Moon and the plane of the Moon’s orbit are inclined 
at an angle of about 6°7: the consequent libration in latitude is thus 
about +6°7. 

(2) In agreement with the law of inertia, the Moon’s rotation is uniform. In 
accordance with Kepler’s second law, taking account of the eccentric- 
ity of the orbit, the Moon’s revolution is not uniform. Hence arises the 
libration in longitude of about +7°6. 

(3) The equatorial radius of the Earth subtends an angle of 57’ at the center 
of the Moon, this being the horizontal parallax of the Moon. The daily 
rotation of the Earth therefore produces a daily libration. 


In addition there is the considerably smaller physical libration, which 
stems from the fact that the shape of the Moon departs slightly from a 
sphere and so the Moon performs small oscillations in the gravitational 
field, mainly that produced by the Earth. 

Altogether these librations result in our being able to see from the Earth 
59 percent of the Moon’s surface. 

Having studied the motions of the Sun, Earth, and Moon, we turn our 
attention to the impressive spectacles of lunar and solar eclipses. 

“A lunar eclipse occurs when the full moon enters the shadow cast by the 
Earth. As in the case of shadows cast by terrestrial objects, we distinguish 
between the full shadow, the wmbra, and the surrounding region of partial 
shadow, the penumbra. If the Moon is completely immersed in the region 
of the full shadow of the Earth, we speak of a total lunar eclipse; if only 
part of the Moon is in shadow, we have a partial lunar eclipse. In 
consequence of known geometrical relationships, a lunar eclipse can last 
for at most 3°40™ and totality at most 1"40™. Since the light from the Sun is 
scattered by the Earth’s atmosphere, the outer edge of the penumbra on the 
Moon is quite blurred, and the umbra is noticeably unsharp. Since the blue 
light experiences stronger absorption than the red light, the penumbra, and 
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to a lesser extent also the umbra, appears to be pervaded by reddish 
coppercolored light. Exact photometric observations of lunar eclipses can 
give information about the high layers of the Earth’s atmosphere. 

If the Moon, at the time of new moon, passes in front of the Sun, then a 
solar eclipse takes place (Figure 4.4). This can be partial or total. If the 
apparent diameter of the Moon is smaller than that of the Sun, then a 
central coverage results only in an annular eclipse. In a partial eclipse of 
the Sun, the observer is in the penumbra of the Moon, while during totality 
he is in the umbra. In the case of an annular eclipse, the vertex of the 
umbral cone is between the observer and the Moon. 

In regard to the astrophysical study of the outermost layers of the Sun 
and of interplanetary material in its neighbourhood, total solar eclipses are 
of special significance because the bright light from the solar disk is 
completely cut off outside the Earth’s atmosphere. Since the zone of 
totality on the Earth’s surface is relatively narrow, the atmosphere is 
nevertheless slightly illuminated by scattered light coming in from the 
sides, even during totality. Relative to the Sun, the Moon regresses at a rate 
corresponding to the duration of the synodic month, on the average 0'51 
per second on the sky; this corresponds to a stretch of 370 km on the Sun’s 
surface. Eclipse observations with good time resolution therefore give an 
angular resolution which exceeds that of available telescopes (see below). 

Occultations of stars by the Moon, which like solar eclipses have to be 
predicted specially for any given place of observation, are very sharply 
defined in time, since the Moon possesses no atmosphere. They are impor- 
tant for checking the Moon’s path, the determination of fluctuations in the 
Earth’s rotation, and checking ephemeris time. Since the Moon regresses in 
the mean by 0”55 per second relative to the stars, by photometric observa- 
tions of occultations of the stars using precise time resolution, it is even 
possible in favorable cases to measure the angular diameter of the infinitesi- 


Figure 4.4. Eclipse of the Sun (schematic). The Moon 
crosses the Sun’s disk from west to east. Total and partial 
eclipses of the Sun are observed in the regions traversed by 
the umbra and penumbra, respectively. 
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mal disks of the stars concerned. Even more important are occultations by 
the Moon of radio sources, whereby high angular resolution can be 
attained. 

It was known to the cultures of the ancient East that solar and lunar 
eclipses (in the following, we say simply ‘‘eclipses’’ for short) repeat 
themselves with a period of 18” 11°33, the so-called Saros cycle. This cycle 
depends upon the fact that an eclipse can occur only if the Sun and Moon 
are fairly near to a node of the lunar orbit. The time that the Sun takes from 
a lunar node to return to the same node is somewhat shorter than one 
tropical year, on account of the regression of the lunar nodes, being equal 
to 346.62 days. This time is called an eclipse year. As one easily verifies, 
the Saros period comprises a whole number of synodic months and a whole 
number of eclipse years, in fact 


223 synodic months = 6585.32 days 
and 
19 eclipse years = 6585.78 days 


besides which we have 


239 anomalistic months = 6585.54 days 
(anomalistic month from perigee to perigee = 27.555 days). 


After 18” 11°33 the eclipse pattern in fact repeats itself with great accuracy. 
As one can show from the orbits of the Earth and the Moon, taking account 
of the diameters of these bodies, in a single year at most three lunar eclipses 
and five solar eclipses can occur. At any one place a lunar eclipse, which 
can indeed be seen over an entire hemisphere of the Earth, can be observed 
fairly frequently, while a total solar eclipse is an extremely rare occurrence. 


5. Planetary System 


The planets that have been known since ancient times (with their time- 
honored symbols) are Mercury ¥ , Venus 2 , Mars ¢ , Jupiter 2 , and 
Saturn ® . Mankind has continually sought to transform the apparent 
capriciousness of their paths into a gradual unfolding of regularities. 

In Section | we have briefly mentioned the concern of the ancients for 
the significance of planetary motions. Here we adopt the standpoint of the 
heliocentric world-view, as Nicholas Copernicus presented it in 1543. 
However, we Shall drop the restriction to circular motions that Copernicus 
had retained as a relic of Aristotelian concepts and adopt the elliptic orbits 
of Johannes Kepler and his three laws of planetary motion (1609 and 1619). 
Thereby we arrive at the threshold of modern mathematico-physical 
thought that took significant shape at the hands of Galileo Galilei (1564— 
1642) and that in Isaac Newton’s Principia (1687) was epitomized in the 
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Earth’s orbit 


orbit of Mars direct motion 
west 

Figure 5.1. Direct (west-east) and retrograde (east-west) motion 
of the planet Mars. The positions of the Earth and Mars in their 
orbits are numbered from month to month. At 4 Mars is in opposition 
to the Sun; it is overtaken by the Earth at this point and is therefore 
in retrograde motion. This is the time when it is closest to the Earth 
and most favorably placed for observation. The orbit of Mars is 
inclined at 1°.9 to that of the Earth (that is, to the ecliptic). 


statements of classical mechanics and gravitational theory. We shall con- 
cern ourselves with the physical structure of the planets in Section 7. 

The occurrence of direct (west—east) motion with an interval of back- 
ward or retrograde (east—west) motion is clarified in Figure 5.1 by the 
example of the planet Mars. 

Figure 5.2 shows the path of an inner planet, for example Venus, round 
the Sun, as seen from our standpoint on the more slowly revolving Earth. 
The planet is nearest to us at inferior conjunction: then it moves away from 
the Sun in the sky and reaches its greatest westerly elongation of 48° as a 


Figure 5.2. Orbit and phases of Venus, an inner 
planet. The elongation of Venus on the sky cannot 
exceed +48° (+28° for Mercury). The phases resemble 
those of the Moon. Greatest brightness occurs near 
maximum elongation. 
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morning star. At superior conjunction Venus is at its furthest distance from 
the Earth and is again close to the Sun in the sky. It then moves further 
away and reaches its greatest easterly elongation of 48° as an evening star. 
The ratio of the orbital radii of Venus and the Earth is determined by the 
maximum elongation of +48°, and in the case of Mercury +28°. The phases 
of Venus and the corresponding changes in its apparent diameter (from 9/9 
to 6475) were discovered by Galileo with his telescope. They verify that the 
Sun is at the center of the (true) path of Venus. As we can see from Figure 
5.2, Venus attains its greatest apparent brightness near its greatest elonga- 
tions. At inferior conjunction, Venus (and Mercury) may pass in front of 
the Sun’s disk. Such a transit of Venus was formerly of interest as a means 
of measuring the Sun’s distance or solar parallax (see below). 

An outer planet, Mars ¢ for example, is nearest to us at opposition 
(Figure 5.3); it culminates there at midnight by true local time, has its 
greatest apparent diameter, and is most favorably placed for observation. 
When in conjunction it is near the Sun in the sky. Unlike the cases of the 
Moon and the inner planets, the phases of an outer planet do not range the 
whole way from ‘‘full’’ to “‘new.’’ We term phase angle ¢ the angle 
subtended by the Sun and the Earth at the planet. The fraction ¢/180° of the 
planet’s hemisphere that faces the Earth is in darkness. As one easily 
verifies, the phase angle of an outer planet is greatest in quadrature, that is, 
when the planet and the Sun are seen in directions at 90° to each other. The 
greatest phase angle of Mars is 47° (Figure 5.3) and of Jupiter only 12°. 


Figure 5.3. Orbit and phases of Mars, an outer 
planet. Greatest brightness and greatest angular 
diameter (25”.1) occur at opposition. 
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We give the name sidereal period to the true time of revolution of a 
planet round the Sun. The synodic period is the time of revolution relative 
to the Sun, that is, the time between two successive corresponding conjunc- 
tions, etc. As in the case of the Moon, we have for a planet, by subtraction 
of angular speeds, 


1 | 1 
synodic period | sidereal period __ sidereal period of the Earth | 


Sid) 


In the case of Mars, for example, from the direct observation of the synodic 
period of 780 days and knowing the sidereal year to be 365 days, the 
sidereal period of the planet is found to be 687 days. 

Kepler first determined the true shape of the orbit of Mars by combining 
pairs of observations of Mars that were separated in time by the sidereal 
period of Mars, and in which therefore Mars must be at the same position in 
its orbit. From such pairs of observations of Mars separated by 687 days, 
he could “‘triangulate’’ the positions of Mars and so determine its true path. 
Two fortunate circumstances helped Kepler in due course to derive his first 
two laws of planetary motion: the fact that Appollonius-of Perga had 
investigated the conic sections mathematically, and the fact that of the 
planets known at that time Mars happened to have the greatest eccentricity 
e = 0.093. He found his third law ten years later, proceeding from his 
unshakable conviction that the motions of the planets must somehow 
manifest the ““harmony’’ of the universe. 

The complete description of the path of a planet or a comet (see below) 
round the Sun requires the orbital elements shown in Figure 5.4. 


(1) Semimajor axis a. We express it either in terms of the semimajor axis 
of the Earth’s orbit = 1 astronomical unit AU or else in kilometers. 

(2) Eccentricity e [perihelion distance a(1 — e); aphelion distance 
a(1 + e)|. 


Figure 5.4. Orbital elements of a planet or comet. 
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(3) Inclination of the plane of the orbit to the ecliptic i. 

(4) Longitude of the ascending node 8 (angle from the equinoctial point 
to the ascending node). 

(5) Displacement w of perihelion from the node (angle between the ascend- 
ing node and perihelion). The sum of the angles 8 + w, of which the 
first is measured in the ecliptic and the second in the plane of the orbit, 
is called the longitude of perihelion 7. 

(6) Period P (sidereal period measured in tropical years) or the daily 
motion wu (uw = 360 X 60 X 60"/Paays). 

(7) Epoch EF or the instant in time of perihelion passage T. 


The elements a and e determine the size and shape of the orbit (Figure 3.3), 
i and 8 the orbital plane, w the orientation of the orbit in the plane. The 
course of the motion is determined by P and T, where, in accordance with 
Kepler’s third law, the period P is determined by a, apart from small 
corrections (see below). 

Table 5.1 contains the orbital elements of the planets that are of interest 
to us here (Figure 5.5). In addition to the planets known to the ancients, we 
have included the brightest of the minor planets (Ceres) as well as Uranus, 
Neptune, and Pluto. We shall later recount something of the interesting 
story of their discovery. To our planetary system there belong also the 
comets and meteors (or “‘shooting stars’’). 

Nowadays we denote comets by the year of discovery and in each year 
we number them according to the sequence of their perihelion passages 
(see below); the name of the discoverer is often added. In ancient times and 
in the middle ages, according to the dogma of the immutability of the 
heavenly regions, the comets were relegated to the atmospheric surround- 
ings of the Earth. Tycho Brahe first made exact observations of the comets 
of 1577 and 1585, and the parallaxes he derived showed that, for example, 
the comet of 1577 was at least six times as distant as the Moon. Isaac 
Newton recognized that the comets move round the Sun in elongated 
ellipses or parabolas, that is, in conic sections having eccentricity a little 
less than or equal to unity. His great contemporary Edmond Halley 
improved the techniques for computing cometary orbits and in 1705 he was 
able to show that the comet of 1682 (since named ‘‘Halley’s comet’’) has a 
period of about 76.2 years. According to Kepler’s third law, the major axis 
of the orbit is therefore 2 x 76? = 36 astronomical units, that is, the 
aphelion lies somewhat beyond the orbit of Neptune. Halley’s computed 
orbit also showed that the bright comet of 1682 was identical with those of 
1531 and 1607, so he was also able to predict the return of the comet in 
1758. Altogether 28 returns of Halley’s comet since 240 B.c. have been 
witnessed. 

In the main, cometary orbits fall into two groups: .(1) Nearly parabolic 
orbits with periods greater than 100 years, perihelion passages at about 1 
AU yielding the highest probability of discovery. (2) Elliptic paths of short— 
period comets. The aphelia are concentrated near the orbits of the major 
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Figure 5.5. Mean orbital radii (semimajor axes) of 
the planets. The lengths of the arcs correspond to 
the mean motion in one (terrestrial) year. During this 
time Venus makes 1.62 revolutions and Mercury 4.15. 


planets, particularly Jupiter. Such cometary families may have arisen by 
the “‘capture”’ of long-period comets by Jupiter or some other planet. 
Average values of orbital elements are about a = 3.6 AU, e = 0.56 (thus 
giving aphelion distance 5.6 AU almost equal to a ee ne 

Encke’s comet has the shortest known period of 3.30 years. The comets 
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Schwassmann-Wachmann 1925 II (a = 6.4 AU, e = 0.132) and Oterma 
1943 (a = 3.96 AU, e = 0.144) have nearly circular orbits. 

The swarms of shooting stars or meteors, that on certain dates in the 
year seem, as a matter of perspective, to emanate from their so-called 
radiants in the sky, are simply fragments of comets whose orbits almost 
intersect that of the Earth; this is shown by the periodicities of the occur- 
rences. In many cases, the material seems to be fairly well concentrated in 
the path, so that from time to time, depending on their periods, specially 
lively displays of shooting stars are observed. For example, there was the 
famous fall of Leonids (radiant RA 152°, 6 + 22°) that A. von Humboldt 
observed on 1799 November 11/12 in South America and that can be 
associated with the comet 1866 I of period 33 years. In addition, there are 
the so-called sporadic meteors, for which a periodicity cannot be dis- 
cerned. That shooting stars are actually small heavenly bodies, which 
penetrate the Earth’s atmosphere and so become incandescent, was first 
established in 1798 by two G6ttingen students Brandes and Benzenberg by 
making corresponding observations from two sufficiently separated sites 
and then calculating the heights. 

Even before that in 1794 E. F. F. Chladni had shown the meteorites are 
none other than (more massive) meteoric bodies that have reached the 
ground. 

Neither amongst comets nor amongst meteors has anyone found hyper- 
bolic orbits, that is, orbits of objects that have entered the solar system 
from outside. 

In Sections 7 and 8 we shall consider the physical structure of planets, of 
their atmospheres and satellites as well as that of comets, meteors, and 
meteorites. 

Here we must again consider the important question as to how one can 
measure in kilometers the distance of the Earth from the Sun, or more 
precisely, the semimajor axis of the Earth’s orbit, which we have defined as 
one astronomical unit AU. Astronomers prefer to speak of the solar 
parallax 7, , the angle subtended by the Earth’s equatorial radius a = 6378 
km at the center of the Sun. Unlike the case of the Moon, the solar parallax 
is too small for direct measurement. Consequently, astronomers first deter- 
mine from observations made at several observatories in both the northern 
and the southern hemisphere the distance of, for instance, a planet or minor 
planet whose orbit comes sufficiently near the Earth. Formerly, they 
observed Mars in opposition or a transit of Venus at inferior conjunction. 
More recently, they have made extensive series of observations at opposi- 
tion of the minor planet Eros, which is favorable for the purpose. There has 
now developed a combination of these astronomical methods with radar 
techniques. It is now possible to make direct measurements with high 
precision of the distance not only of the Moon but also of Venus and of 
Mars by combining the time lapse of reflected radio signals with terrestrial 
measurements of light speed. Using the detailed measurements, one com- 
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Figure 5.6. Doppler effect AX/A = v,.,/c. 


putes the radius of the Earth’s orbit basically using Kepler’s third law, but 
in practice using very difficult celestial mechanics. 

Instead of the radius of the Earth’s orbit, one can also measure the 
velocity of the Earth in its orbit with the help of the Doppler effect (Figure 
5.6). If a radiation source moves with radial velocity v;aq (relative velocity 
component in the line of sight) away from an observer, then the wavelength 
\ or the frequency v = c/A (c = light speed) suffers a change 


Ad eV aale: cer Ae = pyaale. ES:?) 


A relative recession of the source from the observer (by definition, a 
positive radial velocity) produces an increase in the wavelength, that is, a 
redshift of the spectral lines, and a decrease in the frequency, and 
conversely. 

In practice, one follows during a considerable fraction of a year either 
the radial velocity of a fixed star relative to the Earth, given by the Doppler 
effect shown by its spectral lines, or else the relative velocity of, say, 
Venus and the Earth, given by the frequency shift of radar signals, the shift 
produced by a moving reflector being double the shift from a moving 
source. 

The historically very significant first measurement of the speed of light 
by O. Romer 1675 depends upon a corresponding concept. He determined 
the frequencies of revolution of the moons of Jupiter from their passages 
before and behind Jupiter’s disk. Because of the finite speed c of light 
propagation, if the Earth was receding from Jupiter the frequencies dimin- 
ished, if it was approaching they increased. Using the then available 
determination of the solar parallax, Rémer derived a remarkably good 
estimate of the light speed. That he thereby anticipated the Doppler princi- 
ple (5.2) some two hundred years before its first spectroscopic application 
is scarcely evident from the usual presentations. 

The aberration of light discovered in 1725 by the Astronomer Royal J. 
Bradley in the course of his attempt to measure stellar parallaxes also 
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Figure 5.7. Aberration of light. The star’s light appears to be 
deflected by an angle vic in the direction of the velocity vector of 
the Earth (see left of diagram), where v is the velocity component 
of the Earth perpendicular to the ray of light and c is the velocity 
of light. A star therefore describes a circle of radius a = Earth’s 
velocity/velocity of light = 20’.49 at the pole of the ecliptic, a 
straight line of maximum extension +a in the ecliptic, and in 
between an ellipse (Shown upper right). * True position of star. An 
observer looking to the right sees the star at intervals of 14 year in 
the positions 1-2-3-4. 


depends upon the finiteness of the light speed (Figure 5.7). If from the 
moving Earth we observe a star that, for an observer at rest, lies always ina 
direction at right angles to the motion, we have slightly to incline our 
telescope toward the direction of the Earth’s velocity v by the angle of 
aberration v/c in order that it should point at the star. Thus, in the course of 
a year the star describes a small circle about the pole of the ecliptic (Figure 
5.7, upper right); a star in the ecliptic moves to and fro in a line; in between, 
a star describes the appropriate ellipse. Usually, one illustrates aberration 
by the analogy of an astronomer who hurries along carrying an umbrella 
through vertically falling rain. 

This demonstration, as well as our elementary explanation of the Dop- 
pler effect, is open to criticism because it does not take account of the 
principle that the light speed is independent of the motion of the source. A 
consistent interpretation of all effects, and the first to agree to order (v/c)? 
with the experiments of Michelson and others, was first given by A. 
Einstein’s special relativity theory (1905). 
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In conclusion we recapitulate the quantities we have discussed and their 
mutual interrelations 

Equatorial Earth radius a = 6378 km 

Solar parallax (equatorial horizontal parallax) 764 = 8'794. 

Astronomical unit = semi-major axis of the Earth’s orbit A = a/7o5 = 

149.6 x 10° km 

Light speed c = 299 792 km/s 

Light time for 1 AU = A/c = 498.5 s 

Mean orbital speed of the Earth v = 29.8 km/s 

Equatorial rotational speed of the Earth 0.465 km/s 

Aberration constant v/c ~ 20749. 


6. Mechanics and Theory of Gravitation 


After protracted and hazardous beginnings with Kepler and Galileo, Isaac 
Newton in his Principia (1687) constructed the mechanics of terrestrial and 
cosmical systems. Using this in combination with his law of gravitation, in 
the same work he deduced Kepler’s laws and many other regularities in the 
motions of the planets. Small wonder that the further development of 
celestial mechanics remained for almost two centuries one of the chief 
fields of endeavor for great mathematicians and astronomers. 

We state Newton’s three laws of motion in modern language: 

Law I. A body continues in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a 
straight line, except in so far as it is acted upon by external forces (Law of 
inertia). 

We represent a velocity in magnitude and direction by a vector y, 
similarly a force by F. The addition and subtraction of such quantities 
follows the well-known parallelogram law; they can be specified by their 
components in a rectangular coordinate system x, y, z, that is, by their 
projections on the coordinate axes, for example v = (v,, v,, v,). If the 
moving body has mass m, Newton defined its momentum as the vector 


p=my. (6.1) 


This important concept makes possible the statement of 
Law II. The rate of change of momentum of a body is proportional to 
the magnitude of the external force acting upon it and takes place in the 
direction of the force. 
In symbols we write for the case of a single body, denoting the time by f, 
dp 


d 
a oe = F, (6.2) 
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Law I is obviously the special case of Law II when F = 0. We can also 
express the velocity v as the rate of change of the position vector r with 
components x, y, z; SO we write v = dr/dt and consequently for the case of 
constant m 


m d’r/dt® = F. (6.3) 


The statement, force = mass X acceleration, is valid however only for 
masses that do not change with time, while equation (6.2) remains true also 
in special relativity theory where the mass depends upon the speed accord- 
ing to the formula m = m,(1 — v?/c?)~'? in which we call mp = myo the 
rest mass. If we have N bodies which we distinguish by the subscript k = 1, 


2, ...., N, then corresponding to equation (6.2) we have the N vector 
equations 

d d 

—ae = = (man) = Fe (6.4) 


or the corresponding 3 N equations for the components. 
Newton’s last law concerns the interaction of two bodies and asserts: 
Law III. The forces that two bodies exert upon each other are equal in 
magnitude and opposite in direction (Law of action and reaction). 
Then if F ;, is the force which body i exerts upon body k we have 


As asimple example of Newton’s law of motion we consider (Figure 6. 1) 
amass m that moves with uniform speed v in a (horizontal) circle at the end 


Figure 6.1. Calculation of centrifugal force. (a) Circular 
orbitofthe mass m. Positionvectorratthetimes 1,2,3,... 
Velocity vector v = dr/dt in the direction of the tangent to 
the orbit, and of magnitude v =r d¢/dt. (b) Hodograph. 
Velocity vector at the times 1, 2, 3, ... Acceleration vector 
dv/dt in the direction of the tangent of the hodograph and 
therefore parallel to —r. The magnitude of the acceleration is 
Vv dg/dt = vr. 
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of a string of length r. (The magnitude of a vector quantity, its so-called 
‘*modulus,”’ is usually denoted by modulus signs, thus \v|, or by the use of 
the corresponding italic letter, thus v = \v|.) The angular speed de¢/dt, 
where ¢ is in circular measure, is then equal to v/r. If we draw successive 
velocity vectors from a point so as to construct the so-called hodograph, 
we read off the acceleration as having magnitude |dv/dt| = (v/r)v and as 
being directed toward the center of the circle in Figure 6.1(a). So we derive 
the law of centrifugal force 


F =mv?2/r (6.6) 


which had been discovered by Christian Huygens before Newton. New- 
ton’s third law then tells us that the string exerts the same force outward on 
its point of attachment as that by which it pulls the moving body inward. 

If the detailed structure of a body is irrelevant for a problem in mechan- 
icS, we Speak of it as a point mass (particle). For instance, in the theory of 
planetary motion we treat the Earth as a point mass; if we are interested in 
an atom, we treat its radiating electron as a point mass, and so on. 

Starting from Newton’s three laws of motion of a particle, we proceed 
first to the equations of motion of a system of particles. Thence we derive 
the three conservation laws of mechanics, to which we shall repeatedly 
appeal. 


6.1 Linear momentum: motion of mass center 


In a system of point masses m,;, denoted by subscripts 7 or k (i, k = 1, 2, 
..., N), we distinguish between the internal force F ;,, which particle i 
exerts upon particle k, and the external force F‘, which acts upon particle 
A from outside the system. The equation of motion (6.4) for particle k 
becomes 

dp = 

== FO +> Fix. (6.7) 

dt it 
Using the law of action and reaction (6.5) and summing over all particles of 
the system, we get 


d 
— >p, = =F? 
dt Pk k 


where the summation > is taken over all particles of the system from k = 1 


to k =N. If we consider the WN particles as a single system we may define 


total momentum P = 2px (6.8) 


resultant external force F = =F‘. 
Then the equation of motion becomes 


dP/dt = F (6.9) 
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like the equation for a single particle. If there is no external force (F = 0) 
then we obtain the law of conservation of linear momentum 


P = Xp; = constant. (6.10) 


We can render the meaning of equations (6.9) and (6.10) a little more 
intuitive if we define for the system 


total mass M = =m, (6.11) 
and position vector R of mass center S, such that 
MR = =m, Px. (6.12) 
Then equation (6.9) becomes the equation of motion of the mass center 
M d?Ridt? = F (6.13) 


analogous to that for a single particle. We infer that in the force-free case 
F = 0 the mass center (corresponding to Law I) must perform uniform 
motion in a straight line expressed by dR/dt = constant. 


6.2 Moment of momentum: conservation of angular momentum 


We consider first (Figure 6.2) a particle m;, that can revolve about a fixed 
point O at the end of a rod r,. Let a force F;, act on my. This “‘tries”’ to 
make m, revolve about an axis through O perpendicular to the plane 
containing r;, and F’;. For this, only the transverse component |F ;, sin @ iS 
effective, a being the angle between r; and F,. The quantity, rod length 
lr;,| times the effective force component |F;| sin a erected as a vector 
perpendicular to the plane of r, and F;, is known mathematically as the 
vector product r;, X F (sometimes the “‘cross”’ product) and physically as 
the moment of the force about O, or the turning moment M;, = rx, X Fx. 
Just as we define this moment in the case of a force, so in the case of the 
momentum p;, = m,v, we define the moment of momentum or angular 
momentum N;, by 


Ne = Ve X Pe= TeX MeV eE- 


The order of the factors in a product like M = r X F is such that a right- 
handed screw turning from r toward F will advance in the direction of M. 


Figure 6.2 

Couple M, =r, x F,. The magnitude of M, is 
Le \F sin a and is equal to the area of the 
parallelogram spanned by r, and F;,. 
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From Newton’s equation of motion (6.4) we now obtain by vector 
multiplication with r;, on the left 


d d 
Bees: Lint AE Or ae ee Fe (6.14) 


(The second form follows because 


ee d 
to BNE 5, me 2B Gay) 
and, since dr/dt = v, the first term on the right is the vector product of two 
parallel vectors which is zero by definition.) 
For a system of particles we define the resultant moment of all the 
internal and external forces about the fixed point O, and also the total 
angular momentum of the system by the equations 


resultant turning moment M = =r; X Fy, = =r_p X (FY + VF ix) (6.15) 
total angular momentum N = rx X pr = 2p X MEVE ' 
Then the equation of motion becomes 

dN/dt = M (6.16) 


or the rate of change of angular momentum is equal to the sum of the 
moments of all the forces. 

If only central forces operate within the system, that is, forces like 
gravitation that act only along the lines joining the particles, the contribu- 
tion to M of the internal forces vanishes and on the right-hand side of 
equation (6.16) there remains only the moment of all the external forces. 

If now all the external forces vanish, or at least if their resultant moment 
is zero, we have dN/dt = 0. So we get the important law of conservation of 
angular momentum 


N = 2>rz, X MyV_ = CONStant. (6.17) 


6.3 Energy law 


If a particle of mass m, moves under the action of a force F, through a 
small displacement dr, making angle a with F,, the work performed on 
the particle is 


aw = (Fx) dry, cos a = F,.- dr;,. (6.18) 


This (scalar) quantity we call the scalar product of the two vectors, and we 
denote it by the dot between the factors. To evaluate the work done in a 
finite displacement A — B we use Newton’s equation of motion (6.4) with 
v, = dr,/dt and we obtain 

B 


1 


A 
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We call the quantity ('2)m,,vj% the kinetic energy of the particle and we can 
take its sum Lyin Over any number of particles. Further, if =F ,° dr 71S a 
perfect differential —dE,, that is, if the work done by the forces is 
independent of the actual paths of the particles and depends only upon their 
initial and final states, then the sum of the kinetic energy Exin plus the 
potential energy E, ; is constant. We have the further important law of 
conservation of energy 


FE = Exyin + Epot = constant. (6.20) 


In a system of particles moving under gravitational forces (see below) and 
in many other cases Ei, depends only on the velocities and E pot Only on the 
positions of the particles. 


6.4 Law of gravitation: celestial mechanics 


In order to obtain a theory of cosmical motions, Newton had to have in 
addition to his laws of mechanics also his law of gravitation (about 1665): 
Two particles of mass m,and m, at distance r apart attract each other in. 
the direction of the line joining them with a force 
MiM p 
—, 


F=-G (6.21) 


F 

As a result of an integration that we shall not repeat here, Newton then 
showed that exactly the same law of attraction (6.21) holds good for two 
massive spheres (Sun, planets, ... ) of finite extent, as for the two 
corresponding massive particles. He next verified the law of gravitation 
(6.21) assuming that free fall at the Earth’s surface (Galileo) and the 
revolution of the Moon are both governed by the force of attraction of the 
Earth. 

The acceleration (= force/mass) in the case of free fall can be measured 
by experiments with falling bodies, or more accurately by use of a pendu- 
lum. Its numerical value at the equator is 978.05 cm/s?, or taking account of 
the centrifugal acceleration of the Earth’s rotation of 3.39 cm/s?, it is 


eq = 981.4 cm/s’. (6.22) 


Again the Moon moves on its circular path of radius r with velocity v = 
27r/T, where T = 1 sidereal month, and so experiences the acceleration 
(Figure 6.1) 


2¢ = VWIr = 40r/T? = 0.272 cm/s? (6.23) 


using r = 384 400 km = 3.844 x 10!°cm, T = 27932 = 27.32 x 86 400 s. 
The accelerations g and g, are in fact inversely proportional to the 
Squares of the radii of the Earth R and the lunar orbit r, that is, 

1 


1 
Pa et — pe * Fe — 3620. (6.24) 
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The value of the universal constant of gravitation G here appears only in 
combination with the hitherto unknown mass of the Earth M. Similarly, in 
other astronomical problems G occurs only along with the mass of the 
attracting celestial body. One cannot in principle determine a value for G 
from astronomical measurements; it has to be evaluated by terrestrial 
measurements. 

First Maskelyne in 1774 made use of the deflection of a plumb line, that 
is, the effect on the direction of a plumb line of the gravitational attraction 
of a mountain. Then in 1798 Henry Cavendish, after whom the Cavendish 
Laboratory in Cambridge is named, used a torsion balance, and in 1881 P. 
v. Jolly, the teacher of Max Planck, used a suitable form of lever balance. 
The result of modern measurements is 


G = (6.673 + 0.003) x 107° dyn cm?/g?. (6.25) 


Since the acceleration due to gravity at the Earth’s surface (for the time 
being neglecting rotation and flattening) is related to the mass M and radius 
R by the formula already used g = GM/R? we can now compute the mass 
M and mean density of the Earth 6 = M/(4#3)7R?, and we obtain 


M =5.98 x 1074 kg p = <SPe/em : (6.26) 


We shall in due course mention the geophysical significance of these 
values. 

First we return to Newton’s Principia and derive Kepler’s laws from the 
laws of mechanics and of gravitation in order to gain a better understanding 
of Kepler’s laws themselves and of the constants appearing in them. 

Since clearly the mass of the Sun is so much greater than that of the 
planets, we first treat the Sun as at rest and measure the radius vectors of 
the planets from the center of the Sun. Also we first leave out of account 
the mutual attractions of the planets, their so-called perturbations. 

The motion of a planet around the Sun then proceeds under the action of 
the central force — GW m/r?, where SI is again the mass of the Sun and m 
(<9) that of the planet. Consequently, the law of angular momentum (6. 17) 
applies, that is, the angular momentum vector 


N=rxXmyv (G20) 


where y is the velocity vector of the planet, is constant in magnitude and 
direction. The vectors r and v remain therefore in the same plane perpen- 
dicular to N, the fixed plane of the planet’s motion. The magnitude |r x y 
= rv sin ais twice the area traced out in unit time by the radius vector r of 
the planet (Figure 6.3). The law of angular momentum is then identical 


Figure 6.3 

Rate of description of area by position-vector 
of a planet (‘areal speed’’)(1/2)|r x v| = (1/2)rv 
al sin a. 
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with the assertion that each planet moves in a fixed plane with constant 
areal velocity (Kepler’s second law and part of Kepler’s first law). 

Here we shall omit the somewhat formidable calculation which shows 
that the path of a particle (planet, comet, . . . ) under the action of a central 
force proportional to r~? must be a conic section, that is, circle (eccentricity 
e = 0), ellipse (0 < e < 1), parabola (e = 1), or hyperbola (e > 1) with the 
Sun at a focus (Kepler’s first law). 

Instead, we readily write down the energy law for the motions of the 
planets, etc. Consider a particle of mass m taken to infinity (r — ©) from 
rest at distance r from the Sun (9) under the action of the gravitational 
force -G9m/r?. The work done is equal to its potential energy Ep (r), 
where 
ae ae (6.28) 


r2 


Epot(1) = -6 | 


Since no work is done in any transverse motion, we see that the expression 
is independent of the choice of integration path. Referred to unit mass, we 
call g(r) =—G9/r the potential at distance r from the Sun. This is one of 
the fundamental concepts of celestial mechanics as well as of theoretical 
physics. 

The total energy of a planet E = Exin + Enot, that is, 


l 
P= 5mv* — GON mir (6.29) 
or reckoned per unit mass 
Elm = “7 ~ GM, (6.30) 


thus remains constant in time. We again infer that the speed increases from 
aphelion to perihelion. 

The complete calculation of planetary motion and the derivation of 
Kepler’s third law we shall carry through only for circular orbits. Neverthe- 
less, with a view to subsequent generalization, we no longer require the 
planetary mass to be small compared with the solar mass. We therefore 
consider the motion of two masses in the first place about their mass center 
S, and in the second place the relative motion referred to, say, the more 
massive body. Let mm , mz be the masses, a,, da, their distances from the 
mass center S and a = a, + dz their distance from each other. From the 
definition of the mass center we have then (Figure 6.4) 


A,:a,: a = Meim,:m,+ Mme (6.31) 
M,M2 
Or Nitty = Fite eee 
mM, + Mos 


For each mass the force of attraction Gm,m./a” must balance the centrifu- 
gal force. Denoting the period of the system by T, the latter force for the 
particle m, is 


Newton’s explanation of Kepler’s laws. Virial theorem A] 


myvila, = QuiT)Y mya, (6.32) 


and from the law of action and reaction, or from equation (6.31), the force 
for the particle m, has the same magnitude. Again using equation (6.31) and 
rearranging the factors, we obtain 


a?/T? = G(m, + m,)/4z7’. (6.33) 


If we drop the assumption of circular orbits, the masses m,, m2. move round 
their mass center S in similar conics, also the relative orbit is another 
similar conic. The semimajor axes, which we also denote by a, dz, and a, 
then replace the orbital radii, but we shall not give the proof here. Thus we 
obtain the generalized third law of Kepler (6.33). As we shall see, in the 
solar system the mass of even the greatest planet Jupiter is only about one- 
thousandth the solar mass. To this accuracy, we can replace the mass m, + 
My by the solar mass9W. Then by inserting numerical values for the motion 
of the Earth or another planet in equation (6.33) we derive the mass of the 
Sun. From the apparent semidiameter 16’ in combination with the value of 
a we get the radius Ro . Then from (43)7R*p = WM we finally evaluate the 
mean density. The results are for the Sun 


mass Wo = 1.989 x 10% ¢g 
radius Rg = 6.960 x 10’°cm (6.34) 
density p, = 1.409 g/cm?. 


The uncertainty amounts to about + one unit in the last place of decimals. 

In corresponding manner, we compute the masses of the planets from 
the motions of their satellites (Table 7.1) again using Kepler’s third law. If 
no satellite is available then, as is obviously much more difficult, we must 
have recourse to the mutual perturbations of the planets. 

It is interesting to consider the Kepler problem further from the stand- 
point of the energy law (6.29). For a circular orbit the centrifugal force is 
equal to the force of attraction of the two masses and so mv?/r = GOIWm/r?, 
or 


1 i 
sinv® = 5G Mm/r (circular orbit). (6.35) 


Thus the kinetic energy Ein is equal to one half the potential energy with 
the sign reversed 


1 
Exin = ~5F pot (6.36) 
Figure 6.4 


Motion of the masses m, and m, about their 
common center of gravity S, where m,a, = 
M.a>. 
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One can show (see Section 26.8) that, averaged over time, this result holds 
good for any systems of point masses held together by gravitational forces 
between them (obeying the inverse-square law). This is the virial theorem 
which is important, for example, in the theory of stellar systems. 

We now consider the case of a parabolic orbit, for example that of a 
nonperiodic comet. At infinity both the potential and kinetic energies are 
equal to zero. Thus E = 0 and from equation (6.29) 


1 
mv" =GOUm/r or Fin — SE Gt (6.37) 


Thus at the same distance from the Sun, the parabolic speed is ~/2 times 
the speed in a circular orbit. For example, the mean speed of the Earth is 30 
km/s, so the speed of a comet or meteor stream that encounters us in 
parabolic orbit is 30 \/2 = 42.4 km/s. 

Besides the Kepler problem, Newton solved many other problems of 
celestial mechanics. 

We first discuss precession, at least in outline. The wandering of the 
Earth’s axis round the pole of the ecliptic depends upon the same principle 
as the corresponding motion of a spinning top under the effect of terrestrial 
gravitation. The equatorial bulge of the Earth is attracted toward the plane 
of the ecliptic by the Moon and the Sun, whose masses in the mean over 
such long time intervals we can think of as being spread around their paths 
(and here we ignore the small inclination of the Moon’s orbit) (Figure 6.5). 
The turning moment M so produced acts in accordance with equation (6.16) 
upon the Earth’s angular momentum vector N, which is practically along 
the axis of rotation. As we see at once from Figure 6.5, the change of N 
corresponding to dN/dt = M produces the familiar motion of N, or of the 
Earth’s axis, on a cone of fixed angle. Numerical calculation yields the 
correct period of luni-solar precession (Figure 2.1). 
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Moon's orbit (mass distributed) Lunar precession. 
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Next we must briefly mention the old problem of the tides. These being 
known to Mediterranean peoples only by hearsay, in his time Galileo 
developed in controversy a wholly incorrect theory of the 12-hour alterna- 
tion of ebb and flow, which contributed to bringing about his unfortunate 
trial by the Inquisition. It was again Newton who presented a static theory 
of the tides (Figure 6.6). 

In the motion of the Earth and the Moon about their common mass 
center, the acceleration vector (which is the difference between gravitation 
due to the Moon and centrifugal acceleration due to this orbital motion) of a 
particle of water in the ocean acts upward when the Moon crosses the 
meridian. So there the water is lifted and we have high water. In keeping 
with the apparent motion of the Moon (one ‘‘Moon day’’ = 24"51™) two 
high-water ‘‘hills’? and two low-water ‘“‘valleys’’ continually travel round 
the Earth, getting later each day by 51 minutes. The tidal force of the Sun is 
about half that of the Moon. At new moon and full moon the tidal forces of 
the Moon and the Sun act together and produce ‘“‘spring”’ tides; at first and 
last quarters, they oppose each other and we have “‘neap’’ tides. Actually 
this statical theory explains only the crude features of the phenomena. The 
dynamical theory of tides investigates the way in which forced oscillations, 
corresponding to the different periods of the apparent motions of the Moon 
and the Sun, of the various oceanic basins are excited. Following G. H. 
Darwin, tidal prediction consists essentially in Fourier analysis and synthe- 
Sis appropriate to the stated astronomical periods. As already mentioned in 
Section 3, tidal friction in narrow seas acts as a brake on the Earth’s 
rotation and produces a lengthening of the day. In accordance with the 
conservation of angular momentum (6.17), the angular momentum that the 
_ Earth loses in this way must reappear as additional orbital angular momen- 
tum of the Moon. From Kepler’s third law the angular momentum per unit 


Figure 6.6. Static theory of the tides. The 
acceleration toward the Moon of the three 
points shown is, corresponding to their various 
distances from it, b — A for point A (lower 
culmination of the Moon), b for point B (center 
of gravity of the Earth), and b + A for point C 
(upper culmination of the Moon). The (rigid) 
Earth as a whole has the acceleration b. 
Consequently at A and C there is an excess 
acceleration A, which produces high water at 
both points. 
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mass is proportional to the square root of the orbital radius, and so the 
Moon must slowly recede from the Earth. 

We must not leave the theory of planetary motion without clarifying the 
decisive change from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican world systems by 
looking back from a modern viewpoint (Figure 6.7). 

With the Sun as origin (heliocentric) let rp, rz be the position vectors of 
a planet and of the Earth. Then the position vector of the planet referred to 
the Earth (geocentric) is specified by the vector difference 


R =Prp — Pz. (6.38) 


Let us look back from here for a moment to the geocentric view of Ptolemy: 
(1) In the case of the outer planets, for example Mars @ , we begin by 
drawing the vector r,p out from the Earth and letting it rotate in the same 
way as it originally rotated about the Sun. To rp in accordance with 
equation (6.38) we add the vector —r,, which is the position vector of the 
Sun seen from the Earth, and so we obtain the position vector R of the 


Figure 6.7. Motion of an outer planet (Mars) and an inner planet 
(Venus) on the celestial sphere, represented heliocentrically and 
geocentrically. The broken arrow <—--- shows the position of the 
planet in the sky. The monthly motions of the Earth and the planet 
are shown by arrow points on the circles. We have for 
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planet as seen from the Earth. The immaterial circle that rp describes 
round the Earth with the sidereal period of the planet is the Ptolemaic 
deferent. The other circle that the planet at the end point of the vector —r, 
describes around the point rp with the sidereal period of the Earth is the 
Ptolemaic epicycle. (2) In the case of the inner planets it seemed better to 
Ptolemy first to let the greater vector revolve around the Earth as deferent 
with period equal to a sidereal year, and then to let the smaller vector r>p 
describe about the end point —r, of the other the Ptolemaic epicycle with 
period equal to the sidereal period of the planet. 

Thus far the geocentric construction expresses exactly the relation R = 
rp — rg. The representation (2), applied to all the planets, expresses the 
world system of Tycho Brahe. 

Actually, however, we have not completed the transformation to the 
Ptolemaic system. So long as mankind could measure only the position of 
the planets in the sky, that is, only their directions and not their distances, 
they were concerned only with the direction of the vector R and not its 
magnitude. Thus one could change the scale of R for each planet. That is, 
the vectors 


Rp = ApRp (6.39) 


with a fixed but arbitrary numerical factor A p for each planet would give, in 
accordance with the Ptolemaic system, a completely satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the motions of the planets in the sky. 

We now see clearly what is lost when we retreat step by step from the 
Copernican to the Ptolemaic system: 


(1) The change of reference system entails the renunciation of any simple 
mechanical explanation. 

(2) While the scale factors Ap leave the position of the planets in the sky 
unchanged, we thereby lose the mutual relationships of the planets in 
space. 

(3) The fact that in the Ptolemaic system the year period, corresponding to 
the motion of the vector rz, has to be introduced independently for 
each planet shows the artificiality of the older system. 


It is important to make it clear, however, that the purely kinematic 
consideration of the motion of the planets in the sky did not permit a 
discrimination between the old and the new system. Essential progress 
came with Galileo’s first observations with his telescope (1609): (1) One 
could look upon Jupiter with its freely revolving moons as a ‘‘model’’ of the 
Copernican planetary system. (2) The phases of Venus determined the 
relative positions of the Sun, Earth, and Venus. The smallness of the phase 
angle of Jupiter, say, gave at any rate qualitative support for Copernicus. 
The concept of a celestial mechanics presupposed—and this should not be 
forgotten—the basic uniformity of cosmical and terrestrial matter and of its 
physics. 
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6.5 Artificial satellites and space vehicles 
Space research 


Let us now discuss briefly the orbits of artificial satellites and space 
vehicles. We shall consider here only the gravitational field of the Earth, 
restrict ourselves to circular orbits, and neglect the braking effect of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. 

A satellite which describes a circular orbit in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Earth (at the Earth’s radius rp = 6380 km) must, from equation 
(6.35), possess a speed vy = 7.9 km/s and an orbital period 7) = 84.4 min. 
For larger orbits of radius r, Kepler’s third law yields a speed v = 
Vvo(r/ro)*” and an orbital period T = T,(r/r,)?”. In particular, the orbital 
period equals one sidereal day for r = 6.6 Earth radii. Such a synchronous 
satellite then remains “‘stationary’’ above the same point on the Earth’s 
surface. 

To take a space vehicle, which carries no rocket motor with it, out of the 
gravitational field of the Earth (alone) to infinity, one must give it at least 
the parabolic or escape velocity vo./2 = 11.2 km/s. 

In his delightful novel ‘‘From the Earth to the Moon’’ (1865),? Jules 
Verne proposed solving this problem with the help of an enormous cannon. 
However, this does not work, as the initial velocity of a shell cannot 
significantly exceed the—too small—velocity of sound in the exploding 
gas. 

Greater speeds can be achieved using rockets. We shall now explain the 
mechanics of a rocket without gravity (that is, on a horizontal testbed or in 
space) and without air resistance. Let the mass of the body, etc., plus 
rocket fuel be m(t) at time ¢. Let the change in m(t) in unit time, 
corresponding to the mass of burnt material ejected in unit time, be dm/dt. 
If the outflow speed of the burnt material relative to the rocket is vz, then 
the momentum transmitted to it is —(dm/dt)v,. If we now treat the acceler- 
ation of the rocket from the point of view of an observer moving with it (an 
astronaut), we obtain immediately the Newtonian equation of motion 


dy dm dy dm 
m(t) = = ae Ye (OF si = By (6.40) 


Using the initial conditions that the mass equals , at take-off, where ¢ = 0, 
v = Q, and integrating the last equation, we obtain at once the rocket 
equation 


sis Pica 
vy =vzln Si (6.41) 


“An English translation of ‘‘De la terre a la lune’’ has been published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Inc. (1962). Our futurologists could turn green with envy reading Jules Verne’s predictions: his 
launch point is only 150 km away from Cape Canaveral, where the Kennedy Space Center now 
is. A 200-inch reflecting telescope(!) was built to observe the projectile; one of its first tests was 
the complete resolution of the Crab Nebula! 
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If we had taken account of the (uniform) gravitational field in the neighbor- 
hood of the Earth, then, for vertical take-off, the familiar Galilean term — gt 
would also have appeared on the right hand side. 

If for a numerical estimate we take even the optimistic values vz; = 
4 km/s and m,/m = 10 at the end of burning we find (without air resistance) 
a final speed for our one-stage rocket of only v = 9.2 km/s. For real space 
travel we must therefore employ multistage rockets, whose basic princple, 
repeated application of the rocket equation (6.41), is clear without further 
explanation. 

In World War II the V-2 rocket, which could reach a height of almost 200 
km, was constructed on the German side. After the war, the V-2 and 
improved rockets were used in the United States of America for research 
into the highest layers of the Earth’s atmosphere (ozone layer, ionosphere) 
and the short wavelength solar radiation (A < 2850 A). Nowadays research 
with simple rockets is of still greater significance since it opens up to us at a 
relatively modest cost the spectral regions completely absorbed by the 
Earth’s atmosphere: the short wavelength ultraviolet (Lyman region), the 
X rays and gamma rays of cosmic origin, and at the other end of the 
spectrum the infrared to millimeter region, and finally the radio waves 
reflected by the ionosphere, with wavelengths from about 30 m to 1 km. 
Admittedly the duration of observation is restricted to a few minutes. The 
results of measurement are retrieved either by ejecting the rocket’s nose- 
cone with its measuring equipment and bringing it to Earth with a parachute 
or by a radio link, the so-called telemetry, made very efficient by suitable 
encoding. 

On October 4, 1957 Soviet scientists succeeded in placing the first 
artificial satellite, Sputnik I, in an orbit with minimum height 225 km and 
maximum height 950 km. Since then hundreds of satellites have been 
launched for purposes of research and communication. Particularly impor- 
tant for the acquisition of long series of astronomical observations outside 
the Earth’s atmosphere are the remarkably (to ~1”) stabilized satellites of 
the series OSO (orbiting solar observatory) and OAO (orbiting astronomi- 
cal observatory). Figure 6.8 illustrates the unmanned flight of an American 
Ranger space probe to the Moon with a “‘hard’’ landing. 

On April 12, 1961, J. Gagarin ventured on the first manned space flight. 
The problem of landing men on the Moon, as difficult as it was costly, was 
overcome by NASA (the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
of the United States) using the following principle: the Moon was reached 
by means of a three stage rocket. While one of the astronauts circled the 
Moon many times in the third stage, the other two astronauts landed on the 
Moon in an auxiliary vehicle LM (lunar module). After carrying out their 
tasks, they took off using a rocket motor, reattached their LM to the third 
stage of the rocket, and set out on the return journey in that after jettisoning 
the now redundant auxiliary vehicle. The essential difficulties of the landing 
lie in the strong heating on reentry into the Earth’s atmosphere, requiring a 
heat shield, and the temporary breakdown in radio communication due to 
the ionization of the air. 
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Figure 6.9. The landing vehicle (Lunar Module) of Apollo 11 has landed in Mare 
Tranquillitatis. Astronaut E. Aldrin is setting up the seismic experiment. In the 
foreground many small craters are visible; a larger crater can be seen farther back on 
the left. On the ground lie small pieces of rock; the astronaut’s shoes leave sharp 
impressions in the fine dust. 


The astronauts N. Armstrong, M. Collins, and E. Aldrin achieved the 
first landing on the Moon, in Mare Tranquillitatis, on July 20, 1969 in Apollo 
11 (Figure 6.9). They left behind a research station, which included, among 
other things, a seismograph, and they brought to Earth 22 kg of Moon rock 
and loose material. 

In the meantime Soviet scientists have developed the technique of 
unmanned, automatic, or remote-controlled lunar expeditions. They have 
brought rock samples from the Moon to the Earth with unmanned space 
vehicles; the Moon-car Lunokhod explored further regions of the Moon’s 
surface on its remote-controlled journeys. 

We shall discuss the results of the manned and unmanned flights to the 
Moon and of the equally interesting Mars and Venus missions in connec- 
tion with the cosmic objects concerned. 
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7. Physical Constitution of Planets and Satellites 


With the advent of space research, the investigation of planets and their 
satellites has in recent years developed into one of the most interesting, but 
also most difficult chapters of astrophysics. The interpretation of the 
observations demands in particular all the resources of physical chemistry 
(chemical equilibrium, phase diagrams, etc.). We begin here with a few 
remarks on methodology, although we must to some extent leave the 
discussion of the necessary instruments to Section 9. Then we review a few 
general theoretical topics. 

After this general introduction we first give an account of the Earth and 
then the Moon—the most closely examined member of the planetary 
system—likewise the terrestrial planets Mercury, Venus, and Mars, and 
finally the asteroids. All these heavenly bodies have mean densities p in the 
range from 3.9 to 5.5 g/cm®, corresponding approximately to terrestrial 
rocks or metals. Then we turn to the quite differently constructed major 
planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Their mean densities lie in 
the range 0.7 to 1.6 g/cm*, corresponding roughly to liquefied gases in the 
laboratory. On Pluto, the ‘‘foundling’’ of our planetary system, we content 
ourselves with a few remarks. 

The formation and evolution of our planetary system (cosmogony) can 
be usefully discussed only in the context of stellar evolution (Section 31). 


7.1 Possibilities for the study of the planets and satellites 


(1) We need not go further into the measurement of the apparent and true 
diameters of the planets, their masses, and the derived mean densities. 
Numerical values of these and other parameters are collected in Table 
7.1. Figure 7.1 gives a graphic representation of the true dimensions of 
the planets and the Sun. 


Uranus Pluto 
eptune 


Jupiter Saturn 


Relative sizes of the planets 


Sun and Sun drawn to scale. 
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(2) The rotation period can be obtained from the telescopic observation of 
any sufficiently permanent surface features. Another possibility is pro- 
vided by the Doppler effect in the Fraunhofer lines in reflected sunlight 
or in the absorption lines of the planetary atmosphere itself (for radar 
measurements, see point 6 in this list). 
The reflective power of a planet, etc. is described by the value of the 
albedo, defined as the ratio of the light reflected or scattered in all 
directions to the incident light. So far as it is measurable, the brightness 
as a function of phase angle or the surface brightness as a function of 
the directions of the incident and reflected light, as well as measure- 
ments of the polarization of the light, provide fairly detailed 
information. 

(4) In the spectrum of a planet, the presence of at any rate some gases can 
be verified from their absorption bands. It is hoped that the many 
telluric bands of H,O, COs, Os, . . . that hamper observations made 
through the Earth’s atmosphere may be avoided by observations from 
Stratospheric balloons and artificial satellites. 

(5S) We obtain information about the temperatures in the atmospheres or— 
if these are sufficiently transparent—on the surfaces of planets and 
satellites by measuring the intensity of their thermal emission in the 
infrared (E. Pettit and S. B. Nicholson, among others) or in the 
millimeter to decimeter region of the radio spectrum. Which particular 
layers the measured radiation temperatures correspond to can be clari- 
fied however only with the help of a theoretical model of the 
atmosphere. 

(6) Radar techniques have in the last decade achieved such precision 
that—as we have already pointed out—it was for the first time possible 
to determine the solar parallax and the astronomical unit, with 
undreamed-of accuracy, from measurements of the distance and veloc- 
ity of Venus. Soon also annular zones round the centers of planetary 
disks were successfully discriminated from each other using time-of- 
flight differences of the radar waves. If the planet rotates, it is further 
possible to distinguish strips parailel to the projected rotation axis from 
the differences in the Doppler shifts of the reflected radar waves. 
Finally, the remaining ambiguity (two points symmetrically placed 
about the equator give equal travel times and equal Doppler shifts for 
the radar waves) can be completely removed by observations at differ- 
ent times. For such investigations, among others, American engineers 
have stretched a 300 m (1000 ft) diameter wire netting paraboloid 
antenna across a canyon at Arecibo in Puerto Rico. Then the rotation of 
Venus and Mercury could at last be measured unambiguously, and 
single mountains and craters could even be located on the surface of 
Venus, right through a completely opaque cloud layer. 


(3 


—— 


Some results of the measuring techniques which we have described 
under points 1 to 6 are gathered together in Table 7.1 for the individual 
planets; we have also added the number of their presently-known satellites. 
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7.2 Some theoretical remarks on the atmospheres of the planets, 
etc. 


Before we turn to the individual planets and their satellites, let us make 
some general remarks about temperature, structure, and the retention of 
their atmospheres. Finally we ask under what conditions a satellite, for 
example, can withstand the tidal forces of its parent body. 


7.2.1. Temperature of planets 


We assume that the internal energy sources of the planets are in each case 
very small in comparison with the incident solar radiation. The irradiation 
from the Sun at a distance of | AU is given by the solar constant (Section 
12); for a planet with orbital radius r this should be multiplied by the factor 
1/r?. It is easy to allow for the fact that the albedo is <1. For a “‘black”’ 
planet obeying the Stefan—Boltzmann radiation formula, the emission in the 
infrared would vary as: surface area X JT*. Since irradiation and emission 
remain in balance, then on the whole T* « 1/r? with increasing distance r of 
a planet from the Sun, that is, its temperature T « 1//r. In particular 
circumstances, considerable departures from this simple relation are to be 
expected: for slow rotation, the balance between irradiation and emission is 
confined to the illuminated hemisphere; however, for faster rotation the 
temperatures on the day and night sides will tend to equalize. Furthermore, 
a strong dependence of the transparency of the atmosphere on the wave- 
length of the radiation can lead to the familiar “‘greenhouse effect’’ or to the 
local heating of particular layers, for example the ozone layer in the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 


7.2.2. Structure of planetary atmospheres 
The pressure distribution in a planetary atmosphere is determined by the 
hydrostatic equation 


dp = —gp dh. (7.1) 


That is: the weight of an element of a layer of thickness dh is supported 
against gravity g by the pressure difference between its faces. Further- 
more, the pressure p is related to the density p and the mean molecular 
weight yz by the equation of state of an ideal gas 


Dp = pQRT/p 72) 


where ® = 8.317 X 10’ erg/K mol is the universal gas constant. Substitu- 
tion in equation (7.1) gives 
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, (7.3a) 


eerie (7.3b) 


RT 
where H = ——- 
§& 
If the so-called equivalent height or scale height H is constant, we can 
easily integrate and obtain for a considerable range of height the barometric 
formula 


h 
In p — In po = = oir =p =, (7.4) 


where /P, is the pressure on the ground or in the reference layer h = 0. For 
the region between two levels of heights 4, and h,, with pressures p, and 
P2, the relation 


hy dh 


eee i 
 H@® sa 


ines in py = 


follows quite generally from equation (7.3); according to equation (7.3b) the 
structure of a planetary atmosphere therefore depends on (1) g, the acceler- 
ation due to gravity on the planet, (2) the mean molecular weight wu, that is 
on the chemical composition and on the state of dissociation and ionization 
of the atmospheric gas, and (3) the temperature distribution T(h). This last 
is in turn determined by the mechanism of energy transport. 


7.2.3. Escape of gas from the atmosphere of a planet or satellite 


We ask further, to what extent can a planet, satellite, etc., retain its own 
atmosphere? The molecules of a gas of molecular weight mw and absolute 
temperature T have, from the kinetic theory of gases, a most probable 
speed vy = (2RT/p)'!” where R = 8.317 X 10° erg/K mol is again the gas 
constant. From equation (6.37), a molecule of speed v can escape from a 
body of mass M and radius R if v?/2 = GM/R. Taking account of the 
Maxwell—Boltzmann distribution of molecular speeds for v > v, one can 
see that Mercury, our Moon, and most satellites can have almost no 
atmosphere while on the other hand Titan, the largest satellite of Saturn, 
with a temperature calculated as in Section 7.2.1, can actually retain its 
atmosphere for a long time. 


7.2.4. Limit for the stability of a satellite 


A Satellite which circles its parent body at distance r will tend to be pulled 
apart by tidal forces (Section 6) and for a closer approach would be 
disrupted or not formed in the first place. If the satellite is not too small, we 
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may disregard its internal cohesive forces, and we can easily estimate the 
essential gravitational forces. Let the central body (planet) have mass M, 
radius R, and mean density p, and let the corresponding values for the 
satellite be M,, R,, and p; Now we can calculate the mutual attraction of 
the parts of the satellite approximately as if two masses M ,/2 had a mutual 
separation R,; it is 


M;M; 
4AR?-: 


(7.6) 


On the other hand, the tidal force, which is pulling the two fictitious masses 
apart, is about equal to the difference of the attractive forces of the central 
body at the distances r andr + Rg, Le., 


MM, MM, 
G A (+) = G — R,. (7:7) 
2 ; fr 


Centrifugal (and inertial) forces are of the same order of magnitude as these 
forces. The condition for stability of the satellite is then 
M.M, MM, 
= 


ss 4R2 aoe r°? 


R, (7.8) 


where c is a number of order unity. Using the fact that for the satellite M, = 
(47/3)p,R? and similarly for the planet M = (47/3)pR?, we obtain 


1/3 
= > (4c) (£) (7.9) 
R Ps 
A more exact calculation by E. Roche (1850) (strictly speaking, for a 
synchronous satellite, like our Moon) gave the stability limit: 


= > 2.45(plp,)". (7.10) 


It follows that a satellite with the same density as its central body is not 
‘‘allowed’’ to be nearer to it than 2.45 planetary radii. 


7.3 Earth and Moon; the terrestrial planets Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars; and the asteroids 


Within the asteroid belt, which divides the solar system into two physically 
different regions, all planets have less than or equal to an Earth mass and 
mean densities in the range 3.9 to 5.5 g/cm®. They are obviously composed 
mainly of solid materials. In chemical language, their atmospheres are 
oxidizing; they contain O,, CO., H.O, No,. .. . So it seems justifiable to 
call them all ‘“‘terrestrial planets.’’ As an example, we first consider our 
Earth in somewhat more detail; obviously it is not our intention to give a 
compendium of geophysics. Thanks to the development of space research, 
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the knowledge of our Moon has grown by leaps and bounds within a few 
years. It is also possible to observe Mercury, Venus, and Mars from close- 
by. For the whole inner region of the solar system, radio astronomy, 
especially using radar techniques, has yielded many results, some of them 
rather unexpected. 


7.3.1. The Earth © 


In consequence of its rotation the Earth is, to a good approximation, an 
oblate spheroid with 


equatorial radius a = 6378.2 km 
polar radius b = 6356.8 km 


and the flattening is 
et 
a 298° 


The flattening and the centrifugal force result in gravity at the equator being 
1/190 weaker than at the poles. 

We already know the mean density of the Earth p = 5.51 g/cm*®. The 
density of the Earth’s crust (granite, basalt) is 2.6 to 3 g/cem®. The moment 
of inertia inferred from the motion of the spinning Earth gives at any rate a 
summary of information about the increase of density with depth. Further 
knowledge comes from the propagation of earthquake waves. In an earth- 
quake, longitudinal and transverse elastic waves are set up in the compara- 
tively superficial epicenter. These then propagate themselves through the 
Earth’s interior and are there refracted, reflected, and transformed into one 
another in accordance with the depth dependence of the elastic constants. 
By an exact study of seismic waves, about 1906 E. Wiechert in Gottingen 
discovered that there are in the Earth’s interior several surfaces of disconti- 
nuity where the elastic constants and the density change abruptly. The 
Earth’s crust (9 = 2.6 to 3.0 g/cm?) has a thickness of about 30-40 km 
beneath plain lands, which increases considerably beneath young mountain 
ranges to 70 km. Under the oceans it decreases again to ~ 10 km. The 
lower boundary of the crust forms the Mohorovicic discontinuity or 
“Moho” (which it has been proposed to reach by boring a ‘‘Mohole’”’ in the 
bed of the Pacific Ocean). Then, down to a depth of 2900 km there follows 
the mantle having p = 3.3 to 5.7 g/cm? which may consist mainly of 
silicates. In the deep interior, from 2900 km to 6370 km we have the core 
with p = 9.4 to about 17 g/cm®. No transverse waves are propagated in the 
core. In this sense we may think of the outer core as fluid, but of exces- 
sively great viscosity. However, more extensive investigations suggest that 
the so-called inner core below a depth of 5000 km is again solid. 

We can only indirectly infer the chemicomineralogical composition of 
the Earth’s core. Laboratory experiments at high pressures and tempera- 
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tures, along with the geophysical data, yield an acceptable phase diagram if 
we assume that the core, like iron meteorites, consists of 90 percent iron 
and 10 percent nickel, with an admixture of sulphur. 

We can fairly accurately calculate the inward increase in pressure from 
the hydrostatic equation; for the center! we find p ~ 3.5 X 10° atmospheres 
= 3.5 x 10” dyn/cm?. By comparison, Bridgman could produce about 4 x 
10° atmospheres in the laboratory. 

The increase of temperature with depth can be measured in deep bore 
holes and there a geothermal gradient of about 30 K/km is obtained. The 
temperature distribution at greater depths is determined on one hand by the 
generation of heat by the radioactive substances U??, Th?*”, and, to a lesser 
extent, K*°, and on the other hand by the slow outward heat transport by 
conduction and convection in the magma. Thus the temperature in the core 
must be at least some thousands of degrees, but almost certainly not as 
much as 10 000 K. 

The best information concerning the duration of the various geological 
periods and the age of the Earth, defined as the time since the last thorough 
mixing of the Earth’s material, is today given by the methods of radioactive 
dating. One uses the radioactive decay of the following isotopes, where we 
give only the stable end-products of each series: 


Half life T 
U*88 —> Pb? + 8 Het 4.5 x 10° years 
U*> — Pb?" + 7 Het 0.71 xX 10° years 
Th??? — Pb? + 6 He4 13.9 .< 10° years 
Rb*” — Sr? + B- 5) OX 10" years 
40 
Ko 2 a 7 ae Cscapuire) 613 «40? years 


For each process one determines the ratio of the end product to the 
initial isotope. If this ratio was zero to begin with (t = 0) then after time f it 
must be equal to 2°77 — 1, 

Table 7.2 shows in brief the most important geological strata and their 
absolute dating. (The author is indebted for this to Professor K. Krommel- 
bein, Kiel.) 

The oldest pre-Cambrian rocks have an age of 3.7 X 10° years. 

The age of the Earth since the last thorough mixing or separation of its 
materials (by a mechanism by no means completely understood!) can be 
determined if one takes the initial abundance ratio of the isotopes 206 and 
207 of ‘‘primaeval lead’’ from measurements in iron meteorites, which 
contain almost no uranium or thorium. With fair precision, one obtains 


4.55 + 0.05 X< 10° years. eaee 


‘Elementary estimate: With mean gravity '2g = 5 x 10? cm/s? and mean density p = 5.5 g/cm? 
a column of length R = 6.37 x 108 cm (Earth’s radius) exerts a pressure p = 'hepR ~ 1.8 X 
10° dyn/cm? which agrees with the exact calculation to within a factor 2. 
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Table 7.2. History of the Earth 


Times of principal 


Era mountain building Epochs 
CENOZOIC - 
Alpine = 2 
ole 
MESOZOIC e 
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wo 
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| : 
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a | 
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Assyntic 
PROTEROZOIC Algomian 
EOZOIC Laurentian 


Oldest rocks known (according to absolute age determinations) ~3700 million years. 
Origin of Earth’s crust about 4500 million years ago. 


The Earth’s magnetic field, the geomagnetic field, and its secular varia- 
tions (rapid variations caused by the Sun will be considered later) may be 
accounted for in the following way, according to W. M. Elsasser and Sir 
Edward Bullard: in connection with the heat transport by convection 
mentioned earlier, the fluid material in the Earth’s outer core forms great 
eddies. If in such eddies in conducting material some traces of a magnetic 
field are present, then these can be intensified, as in the self-exciting 
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Period (age in 
millions of years 


Fauna from the present) Flora 


Quaternary 


1 
Tertiary 

10.22 
Cretaceous 

too 2 5 


Earliest man 


! 


NEOPHYTIC 
Age of angiosperms 


! 


Extinction of ammonites 
and dinosaurs 


Earliest birds — 
180 +5 MESOPHYTIC 
a Age of conifers 
Earliest mammals Triassic 
223.25 
a 


Extinction of many groups Permian 
of palaeozoic animals 27g +5 
Carboniferous 
350 + 10 


! 


PALAEOPHYTIC 
Age of ferns 


Earliest reptiles 


Devonian 
400 + 10 


Earliest amphibians 


Silurian 
440 + 10 


Earliest vertebrates 
EOPHYTIC 


Age of algae 


Ordovician 
500 + 15 


Cambrian 
600 + 20 


First appearance of many 


groups of invertebrates 
=> 


ALGONKIAN 


PRE-CAMBRIAN 
ARCHEAN 


dynamo of W. v. Siemens. The details of such a self-exciting dynamo in the 
Earth’s interior have not yet been tidied up, but in any case the dynamo 
theory offers the only possibility of explaining the magnetic field, its secular 
variations, and its reversals (see below). 

Thanks to the circumstance that when certain minerals were being 
formed the magnetic field present at the time was, so to speak, frozen into 
them (P. M. S. Blackett, S. K. Runcorn, and others), it is possible to 
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reconstruct the geomagnetic field of past geological epochs. Such palaeo- 
magnetic measurements have shown that the field vectors of the past can 
best be explained by resorting to A. Wegener’s (1912) hypothesis of 
continental drift as inferred from the map of the world. Figure 7.2 shows 
first how it is possible to slide together on the globe the continents round 


Figure 7.2. Continental drift. After E. Bullard, J. E. Everett and A. G. Smith 
(1965). The continents round the Atlantic are fitted together at the steep edge 
of the continental shelf, at a depth of 500 fathoms = 900 m. Mercator 
projection, with the present-day meridian 60°W as ‘‘equator’’. North America 
has been left in its present-day position. The present-day lattice of longitude 
and latitude is shown in Europe, Greenland, South America and Africa. 
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the Atlantic, including their continental shelves down to a depth of about 
500 fathoms. Similarly in the east and southeast, India, Antarctica, and 
Australia fit together well. Making the approximate assumption that in past 
epochs as well the Earth possessed an essentially dipolar magnetic field, it 
is possible to reconstruct from palaeomagnetic measurements the relative 
positions of the continents in earlier geological epochs and to show, in the 
best possible agreement with a host of palaeontological and geological 
observations, how the present continents were formed bit by bit during the 
course of the Earth’s history. For example, the Atlantic Ocean began about 
120 million years ago, that is, in the Jurassic to Cretaceous period, as a 
small trench like the present Red Sea. Since then America and Europe have 
been moving apart at an average rate of a few centimeters per year. After 
palaeomagnetic investigations in the 1950s had made the idea of continental 
drift, which had been disputed for several decades, into a certainty, a direct 
insight into the underlying mechanism of such motions was obtained in the 
1960s as follows. It was evident from palaeomagnetic measurements that 
Strata closely following each other often had diametrically opposite direc- 
tions of the Earth’s field. Was this a question of a spontaneous field reversal 
in the rock (physicists know of such effects) or of a reversal of the polarity 
of the whole field of the Earth? Detailed investigations of exactly dateable 
sequences of strata showed that the latter is correct. This does not appear 
quite so surprising if one remembers that in the self-exciting dynamo of 
Siemens the direction of the current is determined by the weak (random) 
magnetization present at its onset. After it was known that the geomagnetic 
field reversed its polarity at irregular intervals of a few hundred thousand 
years, it was discovered by H. H. Hess (1962), by F. J. Vine and D. H. 
Matthews (1963), and by others that the floor of the Atlantic Ocean 
exhibited many north-south strips with alternate directions of magnetiza- 
tion. Magnetic dating of these strips showed that the floor of the Atlantic 
Ocean had been widening for about 120 million years in two directions, 
starting from the Mid-Atlantic Ridge which lies halfway between Europe 
and America, and had pushed the two continents apart. This tremendously 
fruitful theory of ocean floor spreading was quickly supplemented by the 
realization of H. H. Hess, T. Wilson, and others (~1965) that in all these 
processes gigantic lumps of the lithosphere (the upper part of the crust) will 
drift rigidly or be broken apart by fissures (which are the origin of tectonic 
earthquakes); one speaks therefore of plate tectonics. 

As A. Holmes had recognized as early as 1928, it is clear that the driving 
mechanism for all geological events can be found in convection currents, 
particularly in the upper part of the Earth’s mantle, which well up alongside 
the oceanic mountain ridges. Fresh Earth crust and plate material are made 
here and move apart on both sides. Deep sea trenches come into being at 
the place where an oceanic plate streams back down into the Earth’s 
mantle, and behind them young folded mountains are produced by the 
compression of the continental crust. In this way, these and many other 
fundamental geological events find one simple explanation. The necessary 
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energy is made available by the radioactivity of the rocks. From the 
geothermal gradient and the thermal conductivity of rock, it is possible to 
estimate that the entire Earth makes about 107° erg/yr available as thermal 
energy. About one part in a thousand of this is used up in the generation of 
earthquakes. If our ‘thermodynamic machine’’ generates mechanical 
energy even with an efficiency of only 1 percent, that would be quite 
enough to drive convection in the Earth’s mantle. Geological observations 
show further that the tectonic activity of the earth has undergone during the 
course of time considerable quantitative and qualitative variations, with 
maxima at times 0.35, 1.1, 1.8, and 2.7 x 10° years ago. S. K. Runcorn has 
tried to connect these times of maximum tectonic activity with transitions 
from one particular mode of convective flow to a more complicated one 
with a greater number of convection cells. 

We must restrain ourselves here from going more closely into the 
physics of the sea, particularly as only the Earth possesses oceans. 

However, we shall briefly discuss the atmosphere of the Earth, primar- 
ily with the intention of comparing it with other planets. Its pressure 
distribution is, from equation (7.5), determined primarily by the tempera- 
ture distribution T(h). The latter derives its origin from the mechanism of 
energy transport, that is, the motion of thermal energy into and out of each 
layer h to h + dh. In the lowest layer of the Earth’s atmosphere, the 
troposphere, the upward transport of the heat absorbed from the Sun takes 
place by convection, which leads to a regular decrease of temperature with 
height. Above the so-called tropopause at a height of about 10 km, radia- 
tion takes over the transport of energy, and we find next the almost 
isothermal stratosphere. This results from a balance between, on the one 
hand, mainly the absorption of solar radiation and, on the other, radiation 
into space at long wavelengths. At a height of 25 km we find a warm layer, 
connected with the formation of ozone O;. After a short decrease, the 
temperature climbs to more than 1000 K above about 90 km as a result of 
the dissociation and ionization of the atmospheric gases N, and O,. As a 
result of the ionization, there appear the electrically conducting layers of 
the ionosphere (maximum electron density of the E layer at a height of 
~115 km, of the F layer at ~300—400 km), which enables the passage round 
the globe of electromagnetic waves whose wavelengths are not too short. 

The recombination of electrons and ions in the E layer gives rise to the 
emission lines and bands of the air glow. 

As a result of observations from space vehicles, it has recently become 
possible to detect ionospheres and air glows in the upper atmospheres of 
other planets as well. 


7.3.2. The Moon 


The mass of the Moon, 7.35 x 10° g, which is determined from Kepler’s 
third law, the small eccentricity of its orbit « = 0.055, and its small 


Hox, 
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inclination of about 5° to the ecliptic are all very similar to the correspond- 
ing data for the larger satellites of other planets. With regard to the mass 
ratio of satellite: planet, on the other hand, our Earth’s moon, with a ratio 
of 1:81.30, is quite exceptional; for example, the four Galilean satellites of 
Jupiter all have mass ratios less than 1:10%. 

Selenographic studies with larger and larger telescopes (Figure 7.3) and 
with space probes and finally the landings of the Apollo astronauts have 
made us very familiar with the formations on the Moon’s surface (Figure 


Figure 7.3. Moon. The crater Posidonius (lower right) with a diameter of 
100 km and the smaller crater Chacornac (lower left) on the edge of Mare 
Serenitatis (above); in Mare Serenitatis a 180 m high well-defined mountain 
range; numerous small craters scattered everywhere. Lick Observatory, 
1962 March 25, 120-in reflector. 
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Figure 7.4. Mare Nectaris with the craters Theophilus, Madler, and Daguerre. 
Photographed by the Apollo 11 command module from a height of 100 km. In Mare 
Nectaris there are in the foreground two “‘ghost” craters, covered with lava, but 
otherwise only countless small craterlets. 


7.4). There can no longer be any doubt now that all the circular structures, 
from the giant maria (the designation as a sea has of course only historical 
significance)—Mare Imbrium has a diameter of 1150 km and a depth of 20 
km—through the craters right down to the microscopic dimples (Figure 
7.5) of a few thousandths of a millimeter, have their origin in the impact of 
meteoritic bodies with planetary speeds. The depths of the meteor craters 
vary with diameter in the same way as for terrestrial explosion craters. It is 
obvious that later on the floors of the maria and of many of the larger 
craters were flooded by lava flows. When these had hardened, their flat 
surfaces were speckled anew with smaller craters. 

For a long time the nature of the meandering rilles was one of the major 
puzzles of lunar research. The Apollo 15 astronauts were able to visit the 
so-called Hadley Rille and to observe at close quarters its steep walls with 
conspicuous stratification. Probably we are dealing with a lava channel 
which was originally partially roofed over. Similar lava channels or pipes 
are present in terrestrial volcanoes. Other longer rilles may be understood 
as fissures in cooling lava. 

Pettit and Nicholson had already used infrared measurements to ascer- 
tain that during a lunar eclipse the lunar surface at the edge of the shadow 
changes its temperature very slowly, and in this way they measured its 
small heat conductivity. In fact the surface of the Moon is liberally sprin- 
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kled with fine dust and loose rock particles, which clearly owe their origin 
to the impacts of meteorites. 

From many of the larger craters stretch out bright ray systems, visible 
even with small telescopes; they evidently consist of material thrown out 
when the crater was formed. 

The highest elevations are found in the bright, crater-studded highlands, 
the terra regions. The greatest heights are limited by the solidity of the 
material, and so are of the same order of magnitude as on the Earth, as 
Galileo long since inferred from the length of their shadows at the edge of 
the dark side of the Moon, that is, at the terminator. 

The mean density of the Moon p = 3.34 g/cm? is strikingly similar to that 
of the upper mantle of the Earth; in no way can the Moon have the same 
average composition as the Earth. The moon rocks from the maria, which 
were brought back to the Earth by the astronauts, are full of hollow 
bubbles, like terrestrial lavas that solidified under low pressure. We are 
therefore dealing with magmatic rocks that solidified from molten material. 
The lunar dust mentioned previously was produced by the breaking up of 
such rocks. Dust and smaller fragments cake together again to form brec- 


Figure 7.5. In the Apollo 11 moon dust were found glassy balls, which were 
formed out of rock melted by meteoritic impact. This electron microscope picture 
by E. Bruche and E. Dick (1970) shows such a tiny sphere of diameter 0.017 mm, on 
which the further impact of a micro meteorite has produced a ‘“‘microcrater’’. 
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Figure 7.6. The abundance distribution (percent by weight) of the 
elements iron, magnesium, aluminum, calcium, and titanium in samples 
from the Moon probes (left half: Apollo11—Mare Tranquillitatis; right half: 
Apollo 12—Oceanus Procellarum), in eucrites, that is, basaltic achondritic 
meteorites, and in carbonaceous chondrites of Type |. In the latter, the 
abundance distribution of all nonvolatile elements corresponds to unaltered 
solar material. 


cia. The lunar rocks resemble terrestrial basalts in their main mineralogical 
features. In Figure 7.6 we compare the abundances of a few important 
elements in lunar material and in terrestrial basalt with those in (see Section 
8) eucrites, that is, basaltic achondrites, and in carbonaceous chondrites of 
type I, that is, those meteorites whose composition is most nearly solar. 
This comparison, and other studies on rare (or ‘‘trace’’) elements, show 
that:in lunar rocks some elements are overabundant by about one hundred- 
fold with respect to solar material while the siderophile elements Ni, Co, 
Cu, .. . are deficient by factors of about 100. 

Radioactive age determinations by the methods summarized on p. 57 
show that the age of the mountains is as much as 4.6 X 10° years. That is, 
the Moon is, to within present accuracy, the same age as the Earth. On the 
other hand the age of Mare Tranquillitatis is found to be only 3.7 x 10° 
years and of Mare Imbrium 3.9 x 10° years. Before 3.3 to 4 x 10° years ago, 
the maria were filled in stages with basalt lava which welled up from deeper 
regions. Their structure was not therefore completed until about a thousand 
million years after the formation of the Moon. These dates, together with 
the statistics of lunar craters and their ‘‘overlapping’’, show that the cosmic 
bombardment was at first extremely severe and then in the course of the 
first 10° years of the history of the Earth and Moon decreased rapidly; later 
the decrease was much slower. 

Our Moon possesses no measurable general external magnetic field. 
Weak remanent magnetization of some lunar rocks, corresponding to a few 
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percent of the Earth’s field, points to an earlier lunar field. Nowadays 
practically all magmatic and tectonic activity on the Moon has died away. 
However, the great plains of the maria, ‘““drowned”’ craters, and a few 
remarkable domes on the Moon show, as we have said, that earlier, besides 
the impact of meteorites, magmatic events, that is, melting of rocks and 
outpourings of basaltic lava, played an important role. 

The signals of the seismometers placed on the Moon during the Apollo 
missions give us some information on the internal structure of the Moon. 
Surprisingly, seismic waves, which were set up on the Moon by meteorites’ 
impacts or by the crash of the abandoned ‘moon ferry,”’ persisted for a 
whole hour. The very small damping of moonquakes in comparison to 
earthquakes may depend on scattering or on dispersion in particular 
circumstances. 

Besides the countless new observations concerning the structure and 
past history of the lunar surface, the Apollo flights have also introduced an 
entirely original innovation into the celestial mechanics of the Earth-Moon 
system, the ‘‘lunar cat’s eye”’ or, to give it its official name, the “‘Laser 
Ranging Retro-Reflector.”’ A glass or quartz prism, whose shape corre- 
sponds to the cutoff corner of a cube, has the well-known property that 
after reflection by all three faces of the cube a light ray will return in exactly 
its direction of incidence. Such reflectors were placed on the Moon. It is 
now possible with a large reflecting telescope to send intense laser pulses to 
the Moon and to determine its distance with an accuracy of about 15 cm 
from the return travel time. In this way the accuracy of several of the 
important constants of the Earth- Moon system can be improved by several 
powers of ten. 

After our account of the Earth and Moon, let us turn to the terrestrial 
planets. We have already given a selection of the data in Table 7.1. We still 
know little of their interiors; we therefore concern ourselves mainly with 
their atmospheres and surfaces. 


7.3.3. Mercury & 


Mercury is very difficult to observe since it is never farther than +28° from 
the Sun. Recent radar measurements, together with previous visual obser- 
vations, show that the rotation period of Mercury is not, as was previously 
believed, equal to its orbital period of 88 days but amounts to 58.65 + 0.01 
days, which corresponds to exactly 73 of the orbital period. 

The space-probe Mariner 10, which flew past Mercury on March 29, 
1974, transmitted numerous remarkable pictures of the planet. Like the 
Moon, its surface is densely covered by craters. The largest has a diameter 
of 1300 km, comparable to Mare Imbrium. Mariner 10 discovered also that 
Mercury possesses a magnetic field and even an extremely tenuous 
atmosphere. 
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7.3.4. Venus @ 


Recent radar measurements led to the surprising result that Venus, alone 
among the planets, rotates in a retrograde direction and, what is more, has a 
sidereal period of 243.01 days. 

After W. S. Adams and T. Dunham had concluded from infrared spectra 
as early as 1932 that Venus possessed a dense atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide CO., further clarification was obtained from measurements of the 
radiation temperatures in the centimeter and decimeter regions of the 
spectrum, from the flybys of the Mariner satellites, and from the sending of 
instruments by parachute using the Soviet Venera space probes. At the foot 
of the Venusian atmosphere, which consists mainly of CO, with some N, 
and H,O and traces of HCI and HF, the radiation temperatures at \ ~ 5 to 
10 cm, themselves high, yield a temperature of about 780 K and a pressure 
of about 100 atm. The surface itself, as has long been known from visual 
observations, is completely covered by clouds, whose chemical composi- 
tion is not yet known. The height of this cloud layer has been estimated to 
be about 50 km from the difference between the optical and radar diame- 
ters. It is known from the radar measurements that there are mountains on 
Venus whose heights are comparable to those on the Earth, and also 
craters, like those on the Moon. 

Before its visit to Mercury, Mariner 10 flew past Venus on February 5, 
1974 at a distance of only 6000 km. The transmitted pictures show the finest 
details of the cloud layer, its structure, and motions. One might almost 
speak of a comparative meteorology. They also gave a more detailed 
insight into the stratification of the atmosphere. At a height of 145 km, the 
ionosphere of Venus reaches a maximum density of 3 x 10° electrons/cm?, 
comparable to our E layer. 


7.3.5. Mars ¢ 


The vivid red color of the planet is due to a decrease in the reflective power 
at short wavelengths. This, together with polarimetric measurements by A. 
Dollfus, points to the presence of iron oxides like limonite Fe,O3( H,O). 
Visual observations had already revealed a diversity of ‘‘areographic”’ 
structures. The long-popular canals of Mars however are due to a physio- 
logical-optical contrast phenomenon: our eyes have, so to speak, the 
tendency to join prominent points and corners together by lines (one thinks 
of the constellations). 

Television pictures from Mariner IV (1965) showed numerous craters on 
the surface of Mars, whose diameters range from the limit of resolution, a 
few kilometers, to about 120 km. These craters correspond closely to those 
of our Moon; their contours are somewhat worn down by erosion. Mariner 
9, which went into orbit round Mars on November 13, 1971, gave pictures 
with much improved resolution (Figure 7.7). These show that the surface of 
Mars was not formed solely by meteoritic impact but that there were 
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Figure 7.7. Mariner 9 photograph. This picture (January 12, 
1972) of a large region (about 500 x 380 km) of the martian 
surface shows, besides several meteorite craters, a part of the 
canyon system of the Coprates region, which is altogether 
more than 2500 km long. This may have been formed by a 
complicated combination of tectonics and erosion. The chain 
of craterlets on the right may perhaps be thought of as 
volcanic lakes. 


important contributions from volcanic activity (volcanic craters, shield 
volcanoes, caldera), tectonics, erosion (Figure 7.7), and deposition. 

The Mariner IV measurements showed that Mars possesses no perma- 
nent magnetic field. Everything points to the fact that, like our Moon, it is 
now a tectonically dead body. 

Radiation temperatures at radio frequencies show that the temperature 
on the surface has a mean value of 210 K with variations between about 180 
and 300 K, in good agreement with theory. 

Spectra of Mars show that its atmosphere consists essentially of carbon 
dioxide CO,, with a slight admixture of water vapor H,O and carbon 
monoxide CO. In the short wavelength “‘air glow’’ in the upper atmosphere 
of Mars, emission lines of hydrogen (Lyman a), atomic oxygen, and carbon 
can be detected, as well as CO,* and CO. No trace of nitrogen can be 
detected either in absorption or in emission. The width of the absorption 
bands and the observation of an occultation of Mariner IV at the edge of the 
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disk give the pressure at the base of the CO, atmosphere to be about 10 mb, 
that is, about 1 percent of our air pressure, with differences according to the 
height of the Martian terrain. From time to time violent dust storms are 
observed on Mars, which render the atmosphere completely opaque. 

Through a telescope one can detect two white polar caps, which retreat 
in the Martian summer and grow again in the Martian winter. Their 
temperature corresponds to the sublimation temperature of solid carbon 
dioxide (148 K), and so they consist of “‘dry ice’. 

A. Hall discovered in 1877 the tiny moons of Mars, Phobos(Figure 7.8), 
and Deimos. The orbital period of Phobos—7"39"—is much shorter than 
the rotation period of the planet. Mariner 9 pictures revealed traces of 
violent meteorite bombardment on both satellites, whose sizes are about 12 
and 20 km. 

Attempts to detect any traces of life on Mars have without exception met 
with failure. Even if it were possible to detect absorption bands or organic 


Figure 7.8. Mariner 9 picture of the martian moon Phobos. Orbital 
period 7°39™. The diameter of this irregularly shaped satellite amounts to 
about 20 km. It is covered with impact craters with diameters of up to 5.3 
km. 
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molecules, this would have no significance for our question, as investiga- 
tions on certain meteorites have shown (Section 8). For the origin of 
organic life on Mars the most elementary prior conditions are not and were 
not present. An introduction of extremely primitive life forms from the 
Earth would perhaps not be completely excluded. 


7.3.6. Asteroids or minor planets 


Kepler had conjectured that there was a heavenly body in the ‘‘gap’’ 
between Mars and Jupiter (Figure 5.5). On 1801 January 1 Piazzi in Palermo 
discovered the first known asteroid, Ceres, but by mid-February it was lost 
to sight in the vicinity of the Sun. By October of the same year the 24-year 
old C. F. Gauss had computed its orbit and ephemerides so that Zach was 
able to recover it. As a sequel to this brilliant mathematical performance, 
the “‘princeps mathematicorum”’ in his Theoria Motus 1809 solved the 
general problem of orbit determination, that is, the evaluation of all the 
orbital elements of a planet or comet from three complete observations. 
Today many thousands of asteroids are known, most of them between 
Mars and Jupiter. Objects with known orbits are given a number and a 
name. 

The distribution of their orbital eccentricities peaks at e ~ 0.17 and of 
their inclinations at i ~ 8°. Both values are very different from those of 
comets (Section 8). The unusual asteroid 433 Eros with e = 0.233 
approached to within 0.17 AU of the Earth at its 1931 opposition and thus 
enabled a favorable measurement of the solar parallax to be made. 

In 1973 J. Schubart was able to determine the mass of Ceres to be 5.9 + 
0.3 < 10-'° solar masses from perturbations in the orbit of Pallas. The total 
mass of all the asteroids can be estimated from photometric measurements 
(see below) to be about twice the mass of Ceres, or 1/2500 Earth masses. 

The diameter of the largest and brightest asteroids can be measured with 
a micrometer. For example 1 Ceres has a diameter of 770 + 40 km; its 
density of about 5 g/cm® corresponds roughly to that of the terrestrial 
planets. For the fainter asteroids—the Palomar—Leiden Survey (1970) 
reaches to 20.6 mag (magnitude; for definition see Section 13)—diameters as 
small as about 1 km can be estimated from their brightness and an assumed 
albedo. 

Many asteroids have a periodic light variation which tells us their 
rotation periods. Curiously, these lie without exception between 3 and 17 
hours. In particular, 433 Eros has a large amplitude light variation with a 
period of 5516™. The light curve points to an elongated form (about 35 : 16: 
7km). The irregular shape of this and other asteroids suggests that they 
were formed from the breakup of larger bodies by collisions. The discovery 
of many families of asteroids with similar orbital elements by Hirayama and 
others points to the same conclusion. 

With that, we conclude our very incomplete survey of the terrestrial 
planets and turn to the major planets (Table 7.1) which, as their masses and 
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mean densities have already shown, are completely different. As an exam- 
ple we shall discuss Jupiter comparatively fully, but must condense our 
treatment of Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 


7.4 The major planets 
7.4.1. Jupiter 2/ 


Jupiter (Figure 7.9), the largest and most massive of the planets (1/1047 
solar masses), has a dense atmosphere with pronounced stripes parallel to 
the equator, similar to the circulation system of the Earth. The so-called 
red spot has been seen for many years. 

A turning point in the investigation of the major planets came in 1932 
when R. Wildt identified the strong absorption bands in Jupiter’s spectrum 
with higher harmonics of the molecules methane CH, and ammonia NHs. 
Then in 1951 G. Herzberg succeeded in detecting in the infrared some 
bands of the hydrogen molecule H;, which are weak because of their small 
(quadrupole) transition probability. In 1974 traces of ethane C,H, and 
acetylene C,H. were discovered. From the occultation of a star by Jupiter’s 
disk in 1971 it was possible to gain insight into the stratification of the 


Figure 7.9. Jupiter. Equatorial radius 71 350 km and mass 1/1047 
solar mass. Pic du Midi, 60 cm refractor (photograph by B. Lyot and 
H. Camichel). 
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atmosphere and to conclude from the scale height [equation (7.3b)] that 
hydrogen and helium are its principal constituents. The detailed analysis of 
all observations together with attempts at the theory of the internal struc- 
ture of the planet showed that Jupiter consists of practically unaltered solar 
material, with relative abundances (by numbers of atoms) 


owe et aI x Oe. a 


The radiation temperature of ~120 K in the microwave region A < 1 cm 
may correspond to the tropopause; in the infrared it is possible to see down 
to layers at ~225 K. In this region visibility is hindered more and more by 
cirrus clouds, which may consist of NH; crystals. Various models of the 
core of the planet, still rather provisional, give densities of ~4 g/cm® and 
temperatures of ~7500 K. 

As we have said, the radio frequency radiation from Jupiter is thermal up 
to ~1 cm; in the decimeter region its intensity increases steeply and shows 
from its partial polarization that we are dealing with nonthermal synchro- 
tron radiation produced in Jupiter’s magnetic field. At meter wavelengths 
the radiation comes as intense bursts from sharply localized sources on the 
disk. 

On December 4, 1973, the space probe Pioneer 10, after a flight of 21 
months, approached Jupiter within a distance of 130 000 km (~2 Jovian 
radii). Even more exciting than the fine pictures is the confirmation of a 
dipole-like magnetic field of ~4 G, whose axis is inclined at an angle of 
~15° to the planet’s rotation axis. In the Jovian magnetosphere are trapped 
enormous numbers of high energy electrons and protons, like the Van Allen 
Belts of the Earth, and also a thermal plasma. At greater heights are 
observed in the Lyman region the familiar emission lines of hydrogen and 
helium, a kind of air glow. Infrared measurements between 20 and 40 um 
showed that the thermal emission of the planet exceeds the incident solar 
radiation by a factor of 2 to 2.5. The origin of this energy is not yet clear. 

In 1610 Galileo discovered the four brightest satellites I-IV; with larger 
and larger telescopes, up to the present fourteen have been discovered. The 
innermost (Barnard, 1892) has an orbital radius only 2.54 times the equato- 
rial radius of its planet, scarcely greater than the Roche stability limit 
[equation (7.10)]. The circular orbits (e < 0.01) of these five innermost 
satellites lie almost in the equatorial plane of the planet; the outer satellites 
by contrast have larger eccentricities (0.13 to 0.38) and inclinations. They 
are probably captured asteroids. The radii and masses of the four Galilean 
satellites seem fairly certain to be as follows: 


Satellite I II Ill IV 

Io Europa Ganymede Callisto 
Radius 1752 5 Zoe 2.50 (+0.07)X10® km 
M coterie! M mane 20 2 8.2 Se] <10> 


Mean density Bo ag LJ 1.5 g/cm? 
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For such satellites, for example IV = Callisto, J. S. Lewis (1971) has 
proposed a model, which like Jupiter itself is composed of solar material: a 
dense core of hydrous silicates and iron hydroxides is surrounded by a 
mantle of an aqueous solution of NHs (liquid ammonia) and a thin crust of 
ices. The temperature in the core rises to 400 to 800 K as a result of 
radioactive heating. The radii of the remaining satellites are estimated from 
their brightnesses to be in the range 3 to 70 km. 

It was discovered during the flyby of Pioneer 10 that the satellite Jupiter I 
= Io possesses an ionosphere of its own at a height of ~60—140 km, with a 
maximum electron density of ~6 x 10*/em*®. We must conclude from this 
that an atmosphere exists at the foot of which the pressure is about 10° to 
10-’ mbar. A more precise value of 3.5 g/cm? was obtained for the density 
of this satellite. 


7.4.2. Saturn ? 


Saturn (Figure 7.10) resembles Jupiter in many ways. In 1659, with a 
telescope which he had built himself, Christian Huygens discovered Sat- 
urn’s rings (of which Galileo had observed some indications). Keeler’s 
measurement (1895) of the speed of rotation of Saturn’s rings from the 
Doppler effect in reflected sunlight showed that the various zones of the 
ring system revolve according to Kepler’s third law and thus that they are 
composed of small particles. As Roche has shown (Section 7.2.4), a larger 
satellite in the position of the rings would be disrupted by tidal forces. The 
infrared spectrum shows that the rings consist at least partly of ice. The 
divisions (gaps) in the rings arise from resonance, that is, the orbital periods 


Figure 7.10. Saturn. Equatorial radius 60 400 km and mass 1/3498 
solar mass. Pic du Midi, 60 cm refractor (photograph by H. 
Camichel). 
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of particles in the gaps would be rational fractions of the periods of the 
inner satellites. The ‘‘gaps’’ in the asteroidal belt arise in analogous manner 
by resonance with the revolution of Jupiter. Titan, the brightest of Saturn’s 
satellites and also discovered by Huygens, has a radius of 2425 + 150 km 
and 2.41 x 10°* Saturn masses. Hence the mean density is 2.3 g/cm’. 

The spectrum of Saturn is very similar to that of Jupiter. However it 
came as a surprise when G. P. Kuiper also found absorption bands of 
methane CH, in the spectrum of Titan and later L. Trafton discovered 
bands of hydrogen Hg. In fact, the estimates of Section 7.2.3 show that the 
gravitational field of the satellite is sufficient to retain an atmosphere. 
Altogether 10 satellites are now known, the smaller ones have radii of from 
600 to 100 km. In Saturn’s case too the orbital eccentricities and inclina- 
tions of the inner satellites, including Titan, are small, while those of the 
outer ones are considerably larger. 


7.4.3. Uranus 6 


Uranus was fortuitously discovered by W. Herschel in 1781. We know five 
large satellites and a ring of small ones (discovered in 1977). As with 
Neptune, particular features on the disk are scarcely recognizable. 


7.4.4. Neptune ¥Y 


From perturbations of the orbit of Uranus Adams and Leverrier inferred 
the existence of a planet with a longer period and calculated its orbit and 
ephemeris. In 1846 Galle found Neptune near the predicted position. Two 
satellites are known. 

Uranus and Neptune resemble Saturn and Jupiter with regard to their 
spectrum and in many other features. 


7.4.5. Pluto e2 


Perturbations of the orbits of Uranus and Neptune led to the conjecture of a 
transneptunian planet. In 1930 C. Tombaugh discovered Pluto at the Low- 
ell Observatory as a star-like object of magnitude 14.9. The orbital ele- 
ments, with eccentricity e = 0.25 and inclination i = 17° fall completely out 
of the sequence of the other outer planets. Sometimes Pluto is within the 
orbit of Neptune. From perturbations of Neptune, R. L. Duncombe and 
others (1971) computed a mass of 0.11 Earth masses. If we estimate the 
radius (an upper limit) from its brightness as about 3200 km, we find a mean 
density p ~ 4.86 g/cm’. We are tempted to infer that Pluto was ‘“‘captured”’ 
in some way. 
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8. Comets, Meteors and Meteorites, Interplanetary Dust; 
Structure and Composition 


We begin with a short review of cometary orbits and some immediate 
inferences. 


1. The orbits of long-period comets with periods of the order 10? to 10° 
years show randomly distributed inclinations i, direct and retrograde 
motions being about equally likely. The eccentricities e are a little less 


Figure 8.1. Comet Mrkos, 1957 d. 1957 August 23. Mt. 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories 48-in Schmidt camera. 
Above is the elongated, highly structured Type | or plasma 
tail; below, the wider, almost structureless Type II or dust 
tail. 
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than or nearly equal to 1 so that we have to 
do with elongated ellipses, or parabolas as 
limiting cases. Hyperbolic orbits (e > 1) are 
produced only occasionally as derivative 
consequences of perturbations by the large 
planets. Since at a large distance from the 

Sun the velocity is very small, the comets 

must come from a cloud of such bodies that 

accompanies the Sun in its journey through 
the stellar system. 

2. The short-period comets mostly move in 
direct elliptic orbits of small inclination i ~ 
15°, whose aphelia lie near the path of one of 
the large planets. The cometary families of 
Jupiter, Saturn, ... evidently result from 
the capture of long-period comets. Since in 
the course of time such comets are dissi- 
pated by breaking-up and evaporation of 
their material, the swarm of short-period 
comets must be continually replenished by 
future captures. 

Photographs with suitable exposure-times 
(Figure 8.1) show that a comet in the first place 
possesses a nucleus (not always detectable) of 
only a few kilometers diameter. As a diffuse 
nebulous envelope around this, often in the form 
of parabolic shells, sometimes as rays emanat- 
ing from the nucleus, there is then the coma. The 
nucleus and the coma together are called the head 
of the comet; its diameter is about 2 x 104 to 2 
x 10° km. Somewhat inside the orbit of Mars, 
the comet develops the well known tail, which 
may have a visible length from 10’ km up to 
occasionally even 1.5 x 108 km (=1 AU). 

The spectrum of the head of a comet (Figure 
8.2) shows partly sunlight whose intensity distri- 
bution indicates scattering by particles of the 
dimensions of the wavelength of visible light 
(about 0.6 wm = 6000 A). In addition there are 
emission bands of the molecules, radicals and 
radical ions 
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Figure 8.2. Spectrum of head of the comet 1941 | Cunningham (0.87 AU away from the Sun). In the center is the continuous 


spectrum of the reflected sunlight. On the outside are the emission bands of the molecules OH, NH, CH, CN, C,, C3. ... 


glow) denotes the night sky line [Ol] 6300 A. 


CH, NH, OH,CN 3G. NHa; Ca OH", CH (8.1) 
and, when the comet is near the Sun, the atomic spectral lines of 


Na and occasionally Fe, Ni, Cr, Co, K, Ca II, [OJ]. 
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Besides the optically known OH, microwave observations in 1973 
revealed the more complicated molecules of cyanogen HCN and methyl 
cyanide CH; CN. Spectra of cometary tails, corresponding to their lower 
density (making recombination difficult, see below), show chiefly the ions 
of radicals and molecules 


+, CO+, OH*, CH+, CO# and again CN. (8.2) 


Satellite observations of the bright comets 1969 g and 1969 i showed that 
their heads were surrounded by a halo of atomic hydrogen, which flu- 
oresces brightly in the Lyman-a line 1215. This hydrogen halo may under 
some circumstances reach a diameter of many millions of kilometers. The 
discovery of this hydrogen halo, together with the fact that all cometary 
molecules are combinations of the cosmically abundant light elements H, 
C, N, O suggests that comets were originally composed essentially of solar 
material. 

The development of a comet and its spectrum can be pictured in the 
following way: 

At a great distance from the Sun, only the nucleus is present; it contains 
smaller and larger fragments of stone and nickel-iron—like meteorites (see 
below)—mixed with compounds of the light elements mentioned above, 
especially hydrides, forming a sort of “‘ice’’ (F. Whipple), chemically 
comparable to the major planets. On approaching the Sun, substances like 
HO, NH3, CHg, etc., evaporate. These parent molecules, streaming away 
at about 1 km/s, when in the coma are further reduced by photochemical 
processes, and the molecules, etc., listed in equation (8.1) are excited to 
fluorescence by solar radiation. This is shown by the fact that gaps in the 
solar spectrum caused by the crowding together of Fraunhofer lines are 
observed to be reproduced also in the band spectra. In the cometary tail, 
the molecules and radicals are further ionized by the short-wavelength solar 
radiation; because of the low density, the rate of recombination of positive 
ions with electrons is small. 

The characteristic forms and motions of cometary tails can be explained, 
as Bessel, Bredichin, and others long since realized, by the hypothesis of 
some force of repulsion emanating from the Sun, often much stronger than 
solar gravitation. 

As shown by their spectra, the broad diffuse tails of so-called type II 
consist in the main of colloidal particles of size about the wavelength of 
light. Radiation pressure on such particles may in fact attain a value many 
times the force of gravity, as the observations require (every absorbed or 
scattered photon hv imparts an impulse of order hv/c). 

The narrow, elongated tails of so-called type I, on the other hand, as 
their spectra show, consist mainly of molecular ions like CO™, etc. Here the 
computed radiation pressure no longer suffices to account for the large 
values of the ratio radiational acceleration: gravity. According to L. Bier- 
mann these plasma tails are to a greater extent blown away from the Sun 
by an ever-present corpuscular radiation, the so-called solar wind (see 
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below). At the distance of the Earth, this consists of a stream of ionized 
hydrogen, that is, protons and electrons, with 1 to 10 such particles per cm? 
and with velocity about 400 km/s. Maybe in this way we may account for 
the often, but not always, observed influence of solar activity on comets. 
Investigations with the aid of space vehicles have already provided interest- 
ing information about the solar wind and in future may well make possible 
more definite assertions on the subject. 

As has become apparent in recent times, the meteors or shooting stars 
represent only a selection of the aggregate of the small bodies in the solar 
system. We now distinguish rather sharply between a meteor, the short- 
lived luminous object in the sky—ranging from the telescopic shooting star 
to the fireball making things bright as day—and the parent body, the (small) 
meteoroid, or the (larger) meteorite. Since cosmic bodies reaching the 
vicinity of the Earth in almost parabolic orbits have velocity 42 km/s and 
since the velocity of the Earth in its orbit is 30 km/s, then according to the 
direction of approach they arrive with speeds between 12 and 72 km/s in 
the evening and morning, respectively. The bodies become heated on 
entering the Earth’s atmosphere. In the case of larger portions of matter the 
heat cannot penetrate the interior sufficiently quickly, the surface becomes 
pitted by fusion or burns off, and these bodies reach the ground as 
meteorites. The largest known meteorite is “‘Hoba West’’ in Southwest 
Africa of about 50 tons. The impact of much more considerable masses 
must have produced meteoritic craters as on the Moon. For example, the 
famous crater of Canyon Diablo in Arizona has a maximum diameter of 
1300 meters and at the present time a depth of 174 meters. According to 
geological indications, it must have come some 20 000 years ago from the 
impact of an iron meteorite of about 2 million tons. Its kinetic energy 
corresponds to about a 30-megaton hydrogen bomb! Recent investigations 
have tended to confirm that the Nordlinger Ries basin in southern Ger- 
many, with a diameter of about 25 km, is also a meteorite impact crater, 
formed 14.6 million years ago in the Upper Miocene (Tertiary). Small 
meteors burn away in the atmosphere, being the common shooting stars at 
a height about 100 km. In their flight through the atmosphere they ionize the 
air in a cylindrical volume. In the case of the great meteor streams they 
make a contribution to the ionosphere, the so-called anomalous E layer at 
about 100 km height. Also, such a conducting cylinder scatters electromag- 
netic waves as does a wire, predominantly at right angles to its own 
direction. The great strides made in meteor astronomy since the application 
of radar techniques by Hey, Lovell, and others depend upon this. On the 
radar screen one sees only the larger bodies themselves, but one easily 
obtains the direction normal to the ionized trail even for shooting stars that 
are below the limit of visual detection. One can also measure the velocities 
by radar methods. The outstanding advantage over visual observation is 
that these methods are independent of time of day and of cloudiness, so 
that the falsification of statistics from such causes is avoided. The most 
exact results for the brighter meteors at night are obtained from photo- 
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graphic observations, using wide-angle cameras of high light-gathering 
power, made as nearly as possible simultaneously at two stations suitably 
far apart. In this way one obtains the position of the path in space. Rotating 
sectors are used to interrupt the exposure and so to make it possible to 
compute the velocity in the path. The strength of the image shows the 
brightness and its often rapid fluctuations. Using an objective prism (see 
below) one can obtain spectra of the brightest meteors and so gain insight 
into the mechanism of their radiation and into their chemical composition. 

Since the air resistance is proportional to the cross section ~(diameter)” 
while the weight is proportional to the mass ~(diameter)?, one sees easily 
that for ever smaller particles the resistance so predominates that they are 
no longer made to glow, and they simply drift undamaged to the ground. 
These micrometeorites are smaller than a few micrometers (1077 cm). 
Using suitable collecting devices, they are found in large quantities on the 
ground and also in deep-sea sediments; naturally there is difficulty in 
distinguishing them from terrestrial dust. In recent times, investigations 
with rockets (from which instruments are recovered) and satellites have 
yielded important new results. 

As the only cosmic material immediately accessible to us, meteorites 
have been closely studied first by the methods of mineralogy and petrology 


Figure 8.3. The Toluca iron meteorite (named after its place of discovery). 
The polished and etched cross section shows the Widmannstetter figures. 
These are formed by Fe-Ni plate crystals of Kamazite (7 percent Ni) and Taenite 
(with larger nickel content) which are juxtaposed parallel to the four surface 
pairs of an octahedron; such meteorites are called Octahedrites. 
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Figure 8.4. Division of meteorites into four main classes. These are divided 
(left) according to the ratio of metals (shaded) to silicates (white). The finer 
subdivision (right) is based on different chemical and structural criteria. On the 
extreme left is written the percentage of the falls which are of each type. 
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and more recently for the traces of radioactive elements and anomalous 
isotopes. 

While it was originally believed that in the chemical analyses of many 
meteorites by V. M. Goldschmidt and the Noddacks we should have before 
us the cosmical abundances of the elements and their isotopes,! we now 
seek rather to use them along with the quantitative analysis of the Sun to 
obtain clues to the early history of the meteorites and of our planetary 
system. 

In the first place, we distinguish between iron meteorites (density ~7.8 
g/cm’), the nickel-iron crystals of which in their characteristic Widmann- 
stetter etched figures (Figure 8.3) preclude confusion with terrestrial iron, 
and stony meteorites (density ~ 3.4 g/cm*). The latter we subdivide further 
into two subclasses: the common chondrites, characterized by millimeter- 
sized silicate spheres, the chondrules, and the rarer achondrites. Figure 8.4 
shows the detailed classification. According to their chemical composition, 
the carbonaceous chondrites of Type I correspond essentially to unaltered 


‘A serious difficulty arises from the fact that iron meteorites predominate among the larger 
bodies, and stony meteorites among the smaller ones. 
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solar material (cf. Table 19.1); only the inert gases and other light, volatile 
elements are rare or absent. The matrix in which the chondrules of the 
carbonaceous chondrites are embedded contains many kinds of organic 
compounds, for example, amino acids and complicated ring systems. These 
are not, aS has sometimes been supposed, of biological origin. One reason 
is that many amino acids are present which are not used by living organ- 
isms; furthermore, optically dextro- and laevorotatory amino acids occur 
equally often, while it is well known that living organisms possess only 
laevorotatory molecules. This matrix of the Type I carbonaceous chon- 
drites can only have been formed at temperatures less than 350 K. 

The formation of the chondrules (which are older), and even more the 
separation of metals (Fe, Ni, . . . ) and silicates, presupposes complicated 
separation processes which we are barely beginning to understand. H. C. 
Urey (1952), and then J. W. Larimer and E. Anders have worked out the 
successive formation of different chemical compounds and minerals as a 
function of pressure and temperature. According to these calculations, the 
chondrites require formation temperatures of about 500 to 700 K. A high 
temperature fraction must have been produced at about 1300 K. The 
discovery of small diamonds in some meteorites caused much racking of 
brains. However, these may have arisen not under conditions of very high 
static pressure, as on the Earth, but under the action of shock waves during 
the collision of two meteorites in space. 

The radioactive age determination yields for meteorites a maximum age 
that agrees with that of the Earth to within possible errors, namely 4.6 X 
10° years. In addition, one can measure how long a meteorite in space has 
been exposed to irradiation by energetic cosmic-ray protons (assuming 
constant flux). By the splitting of heavy nuclei (spallation)—down to a 
certain depth of penetration in larger bodies—this produces all possible 
stable and radioactive isotopes, from the quantities of which one can 
calculate an irradiation age. The irradiation times for iron meteorites work 
out at some 108 to 10° years; for stony meteorites only about 10° to 4 x 10° 
years. The latter may well give the time since the body examined was 
broken off a larger body in a collision. 

Parts of some meteorites contain trapped rare gases. Their isotope and 
abundance distributions suggest that, just like the rare gases in moon dust 
and the surfaces of lunar rocks, they stem from the solar wind. The 
investigations of the xenon contained in meteorites showed further in some 
cases an overabundance of those xenon isotopes which, as a more detailed 
study shows, can be traced back only to the relatively short-lived, and 
therefore extinct, radioactive isotopes of iodine and plutonium, '°I and 
244Dy, with half lives of 1.2 and 8.2 x 10’ years, respectively. The latter 
were probably produced by a short period of irradiation by neutrons, which 
has in many cases affected only parts of the meteorites, for example, the 
chondrules. We shall return to this mysterious event in connection with the 
origin of the solar system. 

A great deal of puzzlement has been caused by the tektites (F. E. Suess, 
1900). These are bodies made of silicate-rich glass (70-80 percent SiO2), a 
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few centimeters in size, whose shape, often roundish or resembling a 
spinning top, shows that they must have flown through the air at high speed 
in a molten state. Tektites are found only in certain regions, for example the 
moldavites in Bohemia, and so on. W. Gentner has shown that in several 
cases these groups can be connected with a neighboring meteorite crater of 
the same age; for example the moldavites with the Noérdlinger Ries. The 
immediate objection, that in their flight from their place of origin the bodies 
would have evaporated long before reaching the spot where they were 
found, has been removed by the remark of E. David that, during the 
formation of an explosion crater whose diameter exceeds the height of the 
Earth’s atmosphere, the latter would for a short time be completely ‘‘blown 
away’ by the evaporating meteorite. 

Following G. S. Hawkins and H. Fechtig, Figure 8.5 shows a conspectus 
of the flux densities of all ‘‘particles’’ present in the vicinity of the Earth,” 


*We shall discuss the interplanetary plasma in connection with the physics of the Sun (Section 
20). 


Figure 8.5. Log N(m) as a function of m. N(m) is the number 
of meteorites, etc., with mass > m g which in one second 
outside the Earth’s atmosphere cross a surface of one square 
meter. The other abscissa scales give the diameter of the 
particles and their absolute brightness (reduced to a height 
of 100 km at the zenith) in magnitudes (Section 13). 
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with masses from 10~!° g to 10’ g corresponding to diameters of order of 
magnitude from 10-> cm to 10* cm. In all, a mass of about 1.2 x 10° g, 
predominantly in the form of micrometeorites, falls on to the Earth each 
day. Especially from radar measurements, we know from the orbits that a 
considerable proportion of meteorites is of cometary origin; another frac- 
tion, the sporadic meteors, move on randomly distributed ellipses having 
eccentricities almost equal to unity. Hyperbolic paths or velocities do not 
occur. The larger bodies more closely resemble asteroids; it should be 
added that we know very little about possible connections between comets 
and asteroids. 

The zodiacal light arises from the reflection or scattering of sunlight by 
interplanetary dust. One can observe it as a cone-shaped illumination of the 
sky in the region of the zodiac, in the west shortly after sunset in the spring 
or in the east shortly before sunrise in the autumn. The weak Gegenschein 
can be observed directly opposite the Sun in the sky. During solar eclipses 
one observes near the Sun an extension of the zodiacal light produced by 
strong forward scattering (Tyndall scattering) by interplanetary dust. This 
is seen as an outer part of the solar corona. It is called the F or Fraunhofer 
corona, because its spectrum, like that of the zodiacal light, contains the 
dark Fraunhofer lines of the solar spectrum. In both cases the scattered 
light is partially polarized. 


Interlude 


9. Astronomical and Astrophysical Instruments 


Great scientific advances are often bound up with the invention or introduc- 
tion of new kinds of instruments. The telescope, the clock, the photo- 
graphic plate, photometer, spectrograph, and finally the entire arsenal of 
modern electronics each signalizes an epoch of astronomical investigation. 
Equally important, however—as we must not forget—is the conception of 
new ideas and hypotheses for the analysis of the observations. Fruitful 
scientific achievements depend almost every time on the interplay of new 
sets of concepts and new instrumental developments, that can succeed in 
penetrating new domains of reality only in combination with each other. 
‘‘Wonder en is gheen wonder’’ as we must say with Simon Stevin (1548- 
1620) (‘A marvel is never a marvel’’). 

The passage from classical astronomy to astrophysics—in so far as the 
distinction has any meaning—forms perhaps the most convenient place at 
which to start considering some astronomical and astrophysical instru- 
ments and techniques of measurement. 

Figure 9.1 recalls the principles of Galileo’s telescope (1609) and 
Kepler’s (Dioptrice, 1611). In both the magnification is determined by the 
ratio of the focal distances of the objective and of the eyepiece. Galileo’s 
arrangement gave an upright image and so became the prototype of opera 
glasses. Kepler’s tube permitted the insertion of cross-wires in the common 
focal plane of the objective and eyepiece—so it was useful for the exact 
setting of angles, for example in the meridian circle. If we replace the cross 
wires by micrometer threads (Figure 9.1) we can measure visually the 
relative positions of double stars, the diameters of planetary disks, etc. 

By the invention of achromatic lenses in 1758, J. Dollond and others 
overcame the troublesome color fringes (chromatic aberration) of a tele- 
scope with simple lenses. An achromatic convergent lens, for example a 
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Figure 9.1. Keplerian and Galilean telescopes. The eyepiece is a convex 
lens in the former case and a concave lens in the latter. F denotes the 
common focus of objective and eyepiece. The magnification M is equal to 
the ratio of the focal lengths of the objective f, and eyepiece f,; M =f,/f, =5 
in the diagram. A Keplerian telescope can be used for binary measurements 
if a cross-wire micrometer is placed at the focus F. The curvature of the 
lenses is shown exaggerated. 


telescopic objective, consists of a convex lens (convergent lens, positive 
focal length) made of crown glass, of which the dispersive power 1s 
relatively small in comparison with its refractive power, together with a 
concave lens (divergent lens, negative focal length) made of flint glass, of 
which the dispersive power is large in comparison with its refractive power. 
Precisely speaking, with a two-lens objective we can succeed in making the 
change of focal length with wavelength vanish, that is df/d\ = 0, only ata 
single wavelength Ap. In the case of a visual objective we choose Ay ~ 5290 A 
corresponding to the maximum sensitivity of the eye; in the case of a 
photographic objective we choose \y ~ 4250 A corresponding to the 
maximum sensitivity of the ordinary photographic (blue) plate. 

We consider more exactly the image of a region of the sky made by a 
telescope on a photographic plate in the focal plane of the objective. (In the 
case of visual observation, the focal plane would be regarded as being 
enlarged by the eyepiece, as by a magnifying glass.) The operation of 
converting the plane wave coming from “‘infinity’’ into a convergent spheri- 
cal wave is achieved by the lens by virture of the fact that in glass 
(refractive index n > 1) the light travels n times more slowly and so the 
light waves are n times shorter than in the vacuum. Consequently the wave 
surface of the light behind the objective is held back in the middle (Figure 
9.2). This account, the mathematical formulation of which by means of the 
‘eikonal’? we owe to H. Bruns, W. R. Hamilton, and K. Schwarzschild, 
often very considerably simplifies the understanding of optical instruments 
compared with the direct application of Snell’s law of refraction. 

What the lens telescope or refractor achieves by the insertion of layers 
of different thickness with n > 1 in the optical path is done by the mirror 
telescope or reflector (Isaac Newton about 1670) by means of a concave 
mirror. This starts with the advantage that it can have no color error. As a 
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Figure 9.2. Formation of an image by a 
planoconvex lens. Plane wavesurfaces arrive from 
a star on the far left, the rays being perpendicular 
to these surfaces. The velocity of light is n times 
smaller (where n is the refractive index) in the lens, 
so that the wave surfaces are bent into spherical 
form. These spherical surfaces first converge 
toward and then diverge away from the focus F. 
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simple geometrical consideration shows, a spherical mirror [Figure 9.3(a)] 
focuses a parallel beam near the axis at a focal distance f equal to half the 
radius of curvature R. Rays further away from the axis after reflection meet 
the optical axis at a smaller distance from the apex of the mirror. The 
resulting image error is called spherical aberration. A parabolic mirror 
[Figure 9.3(b)] achieves the exact focusing of a beam parallel to the axis at 
a single focus. We see this at once, if we regard the paraboloid as the 
limiting case of an ellipsoid when one focus is removed to infinity. Unfortu- 


Figure 9.3. (a) Spherical mirror. A bundle of rays close to the axis (see upper part 
of diagram) is brought to a focus F, whose distance from the axial point S of the 
mirror is equal to the focal length f = R/2, where R is the radius of curvature of the 
mirror. A bundle of rays further away from the axis (lower part of diagram) is 
brought to a focus nearer to S. This is known as spherical aberration. The plane 
waves incident from the right are reflected as convergent spherical waves. (b) 
Parabolic mirror. This brings all rays parallel to the axis to a single focus F, that is, 
an incident plane wave is reflected as a convergent spherical wave. This has the 
same curvature as the paraboloid at the axial point S of the mirror. 
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nately, however, a parabolic mirror gives a good image only in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the optical axis. At larger aperture ratios, the usable 
diameter of the image field is very meager on account of the rapid increase 
outward of the image errors of an oblique beam. For example, the reflector 
of the Hamburg—Bergedorf Observatory with a mirror of diameter 1 m and 
focal length 3 m and so an aperture ratio F/3 has an image field of only 10’ 
to 15’ diameter. 

The ingenious construction of the Schmidt camera (1930/31) satisfied the 
desire of astronomers for a telescope with a large image field and a large 
aperture ratio (light intensity). Bernhard Schmidt (1879 to 1935) first 
noticed that a spherical mirror of radius R focuses narrow parallel beams 
that reach the vicinity of the center of the sphere from any direction on to a 
concentric sphere of radius %2R, corresponding to the known focal length 
')R of the spherical mirror. With a small aperture ratio one can thus 
obtain a good image over a large angular region upon a curved film if one 
simply furnishes the spherical mirror with an entrance stop at the center of 
curvature, that is at twice the focal length from the mirror (Figure 9.4). If 
one wishes to attain high light intensity and opens the entrance stop wider, 
spherical aberration will make itself noticeable by the blurring of stellar 
images. B. Schmidt overcame this by introducing into the entrance aperture 


Figure-9.4. Schmidt camera (after Bernhard Schmidt). This employs a 
spherical mirror with radius of curvature R = MS. The entrance diaphragm is 
located at the center of curvature M of the mirror. This ensures that all parallel 
bundles of rays centered by the diaphragm aperture (some of them appreciably 
inclined to the optical axis) are brought together under similar conditions ona 
spherical surface (the focal surface) centered on M and of radius '2R = MF. The 
focal length is thus f = FS = RA. A thin aspherical correcting plate is placed in 
the entrance aperture in order to remove spherical aberration. (Dimensions 
shown for Mt. Wilson and Palomar 48-in Schmidt telescope.) 
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a thin aspherically figured corrector plate such that by means of appropriate 
glass thickness and a small displacement of the focal surface one compen- 
sates the optical path differences which correspond to the separation 
between the paraboloid and the spherical surface in Figure 9.3(b). On 
account of the smallness of these differences, this is possible for a large 
range of angles of entry and without chromatic errors. 

The mounting of a telescope has the purpose of enabling it to follow the 
daily motion with the best attainable accuracy. Therefore such an equato- 
rial or parallactic mounting has a polar axis parallel to the Earth’s axis, 
which is driven by a sidereal clock, and perpendicular to this the declina- 
tion axis, both having the appropriate graduated circles. The astronomer 
corrects small errors in the clockwork, refraction, etc., by guiding using 
electrically controlled fine adjustments. 

Refractors, of which the aperture ratio is in the range F/20 to F/10, are 
mostly given the so-called Fraunhofer or ‘‘German’’ mounting as, for 
example, the largest instrument of this kind with a 1-m objective and 19.4-m 
focal length at the Yerkes Observatory of the University of Chicago (Figure 
9.5). 

Reflectors mostly have aperture ratio F/5 to F/3 and one employs either 
one of the various sorts of fork mountings (the declination axis passes 
through the center of gravity of the tube and is reduced to two pivots on the 
sides of the tube) or the English mounting in which the north and south 
ends of the polar axis rest on separate piers. The largest reflector at present’ 


' Translator’s note (January 1977): A 6-m reflecting telescope has very recently been com- 
pleted in the Soviet Union. It is located in the North Caucasus and is unique in having an alt- 
azimuth mounting. 


Figure 9.5 
Yerkes Observatory 40-in (1-m) 
refractor. Fraunhofer (German) 
mounting. 
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is the Hale telescope of the Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories with a 
main mirror of 200 in ~ 5 m diameter and 16.8-m focal length (Figure 9.6). 
With many of the newer reflectors one can take photographs at the prime 
focus of the main mirror (Figure 9.7). However, one can also interpose a 
convex mirror and produce the image at the Cassegrain focus behind a hole 
drilled through the main mirror. With both arrangements one can also 
throw the image sideways out of the tube using a 45° plane mirror. Finally, 
by means of a complicated mirror system one can lead the light through a 
hollow polar axis to form the image of a star, for example, at the coudé 
focus on the slit of a large fixed spectrograph [Figure 9.7(c)]. 

Schmidt telescopes have, as a rule, aperture ratios f/3.5 to F/2.5 but 
they can go down to F/0.3. The Palomar 48-in Schmidt telescope (F/2.5) 
has a corrector plate of diameter 48 in = 122 cm; in order to avoid 
vignetting, the spherical mirror has to have a greater diameter of 183 cm. 


Figure 9.6. Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 200-in (5-m) Hale 
reflector. 
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Figure 9.7 a—c. Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories 100-in (2.5-m) Hooker 
reflector. 


focal length focal ratio 


(a) Newtonian or prime focus 42 ft FS 
(b) Cassegrain focus 133% F/16 
(c) Coudé focus 250 ft F/30 


The famous Sky Survey was made with this instrument: some 900 fields 
7° x 7° each with one plate in the blue and one in the red to limiting 
magnitudes 21™ and 20™, respectively, cover the whole northern sky down 
to —32° declination. The Schmidt mirror of the Schwarzschild Observatory 
at Tautenburg in Thuringia is somewhat larger, with a corrector plate of 134 
cm. 

Among the special instruments of positional astronomy we must men- 
tion at least the meridian circle (0. Rémer, 1704). The telescope can be 
moved in the meridian about an east-west axis. Using a pendulum clock of 
high precision or a quartz clock, the right ascension is determined by the 
time of passage of the star through the meridian at right angles to threads in 
the focal plane. The simultaneous determination of the culmination and so 
of the declination of the star is made possible by a horizontal thread in the 
field of view and the divided circle fixed to the axis. Modern determinations 
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of position reach an accuracy of a few hundredths of a second of arc. On a 
divided circle of 1 m radius, 0.1 second of arc corresponds to half a 
micrometer! 

We now Seek to form an idea of the effectiveness of different telescopes 
for one task or another. The visual observer first asks about magnification. 
As we have said, this is simply the ratio of the focal lengths of the objective 
and eyepiece. The diffraction of light at the aperture of entry sets a limit to 
the perception of ever smaller objects. The smallest angular separation of 
two stars, of a double star for example, that one can discern is called the 
resolving power. A square aperture of side D (this being easier to discuss 
than a circular aperture) with parallel light as from a star forms a diffraction 
image that is bright in the center; on either side we first have darkness 
produced by interference where the illumination of both halves (Fresnel 
zones) cancels out. According to Figure 9.8 this corresponds to an angle in 
circular measure of \/D. We approximate to a circle of radius R by a square 
that lies between the circumscribed square with D = 2R and the inscribed 
square with D = \/2R = 1.41R. Taking the mean, we obtain the radius in 
circular measure of the diffraction disk for an aperture of radius R as p = 
0.58A/R. A more exact calculation gives 


p = 0.610NR. (9.1) 


At this separation p the diffraction disks of two stars half overlap and are 
just separable. Thus equation (9.1) gives the resolving power of the tele- 
scope. Following astronomical usage, if we reckon p in seconds of arc and 
the aperture of the telescope 2R in inches (1 in = 2.54 cm), with A = 5290 A 
we obtain 


theoretical resolving power p = 5”.2/2Rin. (9.2) 


For double-star observing Dawes found empirically p = 4".5/2R;,. 

This limit is attained with first-class refractors in exceptionally good 
‘‘seeing’’ conditions. With large reflectors the thermal deformation of the 
very sensitive mirror usually produces larger images. In photographs scin- 
tillation alone produces image diameters of order 0%5 to 3”. 

The theoretical resolving power of a telescope is determined by the 
interference of peripheral rays. A. A. Michelson achieved a somewhat 
greater resolving power by his stellar interferometer in which he placed 


Figure 9.8 
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two slits at separation D in front of the object glass [Figure 9.9(a)]. Then a 
‘‘point-source’’ star yields a system of interference fringes at angular 
separation 


a HS (9.3) 


If one now observes a double star whose components have angular separa- 
tion y in the direction of a line joining the two slits, the fringe systems of the 
two stars are superimposed. One has maximum fringe visibility if y = nd/D. 
In between, the fringe visibility drops to zero if the component stars are 
equally bright, otherwise it passes through a minimum. Conversely, if the 
two slits in front of the object glass are slowly moved apart, we get 


maximum fringe visibility for y = 0, A/D, 2A/D,... 
oe ; eee 1 3 
minimum fringe visibility for y = 5ND, 5D, ee 


If one observes a small disk of angular diameter y’, a precise calculation 
shows that this is effectively equivalent to two point sources at separation y 


Figure 9.9. (a) Stellar interferometer (after A. A. Michelson). A point- 
source star produces a system of interference fringes, whose distances p = 
nd/D from the optical axis are given by n = 0, +1, +2,.... The fringe 
systems of two (equally bright) stars become superposed and produce 
uniform intensity, that is, fringe visibility zero at angular distances y = \/2D, 
3\/2D ... (b) 20-ft (6-m) interferometer (Mount Wilson and Palomar 
Observatories). A steel beam over the aperture of the 100-in reflector 
carries two fixed inner mirrors U and V and two moveable outer mirrors A 
and B (all inclined at 45°). The separation AB, whose maximum value is 20 ft 
(6 m), corresponds to the distance D between the two slits in Figure 9.9(a). 
Observations are made visually at the Cassegrain focus E. 
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= 0.41y’, and one obtains the first visibility minimum at slit separation Do 
corresponding to 0.4ly’ = /2D,, or 


y’ = 1.22X/Dpo. (9.4) 


Since Dy < 2R in equation (9.1), it seems that little is gained as compared 
with the ordinary use of the telescope; actually, however, the judgment of 
fringe visibility is less impaired by poor seeing than is measurement with a 
thread micrometer. Thus Michelson and others were first able to measure 
the diameters of Jupiter’s satellites, close double stars, etc. 

Later, however, Michelson placed in front of the 100-in reflector a mirror 
system as in a stereotelescope so that he could make D, > 2R [Figure 
9.9(b)]. Thereby it was possible to measure directly the angular diameters 
of some red giant stars, the greatest being about 0”04. 

In the Michelson interferometer both rays must be brought together 
correctly in phase. This difficulty, which makes it impossible to construct 
larger instruments, is overcome by the correlation interferometer of R. 
Hanbury Brown and R. Q. Twiss in the following way:—Two concave 
mirrors collect the light of a star on to one photomultiplier each. The 
correlation of the current fluctuations shown by the two photomultipliers 
for a given frequency interval is measured. As the theory shows, this 
correlation measure is connected with D and y or y’ in exactly the same 
way as the visibility of the fringes in the Michelson interferometer. The 
measurements carried out in Australia by Hanbury Brown, Twiss and 
others make the new method appear very promising. 

The effectiveness of an instrument for the photography of sources of 
weak surface brightness (for example, gaseous nebulae) depends, as in a 
camera, first upon the aperture ratio and second on absorption and reflec- 
tion losses in the optics. In both respects the Schmidt mirror and its variants 
are unrivaled. 

The question as to how faint a star can be photographed is much more 
complicated. The limiting brightness for a telescope is obviously deter- 
mined by the requirement that the small stellar disk, affected by scintilla- 
tion, diffraction, plate-grain, etc., should be in recognizable contrast to the 
plate background (plate haze), which is affected by night-sky illumination 
and other disturbances. It follows that one reaches faint stars first with 
larger aperture; then with given aperture one goes further with small 
aperture ratio, that is, long focal length. In practice one must take account 
also of the exposure times. 

If we seek to delimit the domains of competence of telescopes using 
lenses or mirrors relative to each other, apart from the difference in 
aperture ratio, we must remember that for refractors the quality of the 
image is less affected by temperature fluctuations, and the theoretical 
resolving power is closely approached, while a mirror is highly temperature 
sensitive. Therefore, the refractor is primarily appropriate for visual binary 
stars, planetary surfaces, trigonometric parallaxes, ... , the reflector for 
spectroscopy, direct photography at any rate of faint objects. . . . Photo- 
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electric photometry and other tasks may be undertaken with both types of 
instrument. 

The auxiliary equipment for registering and measuring the radiation of 
stars, nebulae, etc., is just as important as the telescope. 

Today visual observations play a part only where we have to do with the 
rapid discernment of small angles or small details near to the limit permitted 
by scintillation, thus for the observation of visual binaries, planetary sur- 
faces, solar granulation, etc. 

The photographic plate is still one of the most important tools of the 
astronomer. Figure 9.10 shows the ranges of sensitivity of certain fre- 
quently used Kodak plates. The most highly sensitive blue plates O are 
those used most for astronomical photography. D and F are sensitized 
emulsions; in combination with suitable color filters they serve for photo- 
graphy in the visual and red parts of the spectrum. N and Z plates for 
infrared photography have to be hypersensitized with ammonia. 

The relation between light intensity and plate darkening can only be 
determined individually and empirically for each plate. Photographic pho- 
tometry must therefore operate so far as possible differentially. Either one 
measures the deflection of a microphotometer as a measure of the blacken- 
ing at the center of the star image, or using an iris photometer one closes an 
iris diaphragm around the small stellar image (in particular that obtained 
with a Schmidt camera) until the deflection of the photometer takes a 
suitable preselected value. In both cases the interpretation of the deflec- 
tions must be carried out in accordance with an otherwise determined 
brightness scale. This can be obtained, for example, using two exposures 
on the same plate, one of which is made with a measured reduction ratio by 
means of a neutral filter (‘‘half-filter method’’). Or else one places in front 


Figure 9.10. Spectral sensitivity ranges of Kodak plates with 
varying sensitization. The solid black areas are the spectral 
regions for which the sensitization class considered is especially 
valuable. The striped areas give the total range of sensitivity. 
Wavelengths are given in nm. 
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of the instrument a coarse grating (made of metal rods or the like) that 
produces on either side of the star diffraction images with a known reduc- 
tion ratio. In recent times these methods have been almost superseded by 
the more exact and simpler photoelectric measurement of magnitude 
sequences (Section 13). 

Photoelectric photometry employs as a measuring device either photo- 
cells or photomultipliers in combination with appropriate electronic ampli- 
fiers and registering galvanometers, and at the present time also with 
automated electronic data reduction. The spectral sensitivity can be 
adjusted by choice of a suitable photocathode for measurements from the 
ultraviolet (at the limit of transparency of our atmosphere \ ~ 3000 A) 
down to the infrared (A ~ 12 000 A). At somewhat shorter wavelengths 
there starts the region of use of lead-sulphide cells and similar semiconduct- 
ing systems. In astronomy, if one speaks of measuring the total radiation 
with a thermoelement or a bolometer one must remember that for terres- 
trial observations the atmosphere and maybe also the telescope completely 
absorb considerable parts of the spectrum. 

It is important to be clear as to the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of photographic and photoelectric photometry and as to their effectual 
cooperation. Photoelectric measuring devices are of higher constancy and 
can be used easily and precisely along with laboratory methods over great 
ranges of brightness, while a single photographic plate covers only a very 
restricted range of brightness, about 1 : 20. The instrumental errors of a 
photoelectric measurement are about ten times smaller than those of 
photographic photometry. On the other hand, a single photographic expo- 
sure includes an incredible number of stars (for example, in clusters) while 
the observer working photoelectrically must set and measure each single 
star for itself. By and large, the present division of tasks is therefore: 

Photoelectric photometry: brightness scales, exact light curves of indi- 
vidual variable stars, exact color indices (see below.) 

Photographic photometry: photometry of larger star fields (clusters, 
Milky Way, ... ), surveys of certain kinds of stars, etc., connected with 
photoelectrically measured standard sequences of magnitudes. 

The further analysis of cosmic light sources is taken over by spectro- 
scopy. Here we treat first its instrumental side while we somewhat artifi- 
cially defer consideration of its fundamental concepts and its applications. 

The familiar laboratory prism—or grating—spectrograph can be fixed to a 
telescope, the only purpose of which is to throw the radiation of a cosmic 
source, such as a star, through the slit of the spectrograph. Thence it 
follows: (1) The aperture ratio of the collimator must be equal to that of the 
telescope, or at any rate not smaller, for the illumination of the prism or the 
grating. (2) In good seeing the slit must admit most of the star image. (3) 
Since an infinitely sharp spectral line would give an image of the slit on the 
plate (diffraction effects being generally negligible in stellar spectrographs), 
one arranges for the sake of economy that the image of the slit on the plate 
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should be matched to the resolving power of the photographic emulsion 
(~0.05 mm). If one wishes to secure spectra of stars of a certain limiting 
magnitude within a given exposure time (times exceeding 5 hours being 
inconvenient in practice) using a telescope of given size, then the focal 
length of the camera and the dispersion (A per mm) are determined. Finally 
it is a great advantage if the image field of the spectrograph camera is so 
little curved that one can work with plates (bent if necessary): the subse- 
quent measuring of films brings with it many technical inconveniences. 

Nowadays one uses almost only grating spectrographs (Figure 9.11) 
since it is possible so to shape the grooves in the diffraction grating that a 
particular angle of reflection (‘‘blaze’’ angle) is strongly favored. One 
chooses the collimator focal length to be as large as the dimensions of the 
available grating permit. One constructs the camera on the principle of the 
Schmidt camera, the advantages of which we already know—large field of 
view, small absorption and reflection losses, small curvature of the image 
field, small chromatic errers. Figure 9.11(c) shows the large fixed coudé 
spectrograph (T. Dunham, Jr.) at the 100-in Hooker reflector of the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory. The collimator lies in the direction of the polar axis of 
the telescope; its aperture ratio is matched to the large focal length of the 
coudé system. After reflection at the grating the light can be led at choice 
into Schmidt cameras of focal lengths 8, 16, 32, 73, and 114 inches. For 
example, the most-used 32-in camera gives in the second order in the 
photographic region (3200-4900 A) a dispersion of about 10 A/mm; with 
this combination one can readily reach stars of magnitude 7 (see below). 

Important auxiliary devices are: (1) An iron arc, that is, an electric arc 
between electrodes made of iron, the spectrum of which appearing above 
and below that of the star provides standards for the measurement of 
wavelengths and in particular of Doppler effects. (2) An auxiliary light 
entrance with a stepped slit provides continuous spectra of a filament lamp 
with precisely known intensity ratios. This makes it possible to assign the 
blackening curve of the plate for each wavelength, that is, in effect the 
relation between the microphotometer reading and the intensity at a given 
wavelength, and thus to evaluate the spectrum photometrically. 

Fast spectrographs for the study of faint nebulae, stars, etc., with low 
dispersion are operated at the prime focus of the main mirror. 

The objective prism is used for spectral surveys of whole starfields, that 
is, a prism is placed in front of the telescope in the position of minimum 
deviation, and so a spectrum of each star is obtained on a plate in the focal 
plane. In this way, for example, E. C. Pickering and A. Cannon at the 
Harvard Observatory produced the Henry Draper Catalogue, which along 
with position and magnitude contains the spectral type of something like a 
quarter of a million stars. In recent times the combination of a Schmidt 
mirror with a thin prism, for example at Warner and Swasey and Tonantz- 
intla Observatories (dispersion ~ 320 A/mm), has proved to be very 
productive. The objective prism does not permit the actual measurement of 
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Figure 9.11. Grating spectrograph (a) Optics of diffraction grating. 
Interference maxima (that is, spectral lines) occur where the path difference 
of neighboring rays is d(sin a — sin 8) = n(n = +1, 2,...) where d is the 
grating constant. The dispersion (A/mm) and resolving power are (other 
things being equal) proportional to the order n of the spectrum. (b) Blazing. 
By coating the grating with, for example, aluminium it is possible to produce 
specular reflection from suitably cut rulings or steps of the grating for certain 
angles of incidence and emergence so as to concentrate most of the light into 
the spectrum of one particular order. This leads to greater intensity of spectra. 
(c) Coudé spectrograph at Mount Wilson. The coudé optical system of the 
100-in telescope forms the stellar image on the slit of the spectrograph. The 
collimator mirror forms the incident light into a parallel beam and directs this 
on the grating. The spectrally decomposed light is now ready to be formed 
into an image by one of the interchangeable Schmidt cameras (focal lengths 
32, 73, 114 in; also 8- and 16-in cameras—not shown). The grating acts as the 
entrance stop of the camera. Correcting plates are only necessary for the 
short-focus cameras with greater focal ratio. 
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wavelengths or radial velocities. This is made possible by the Fehrenbach 
prism. It is a direct-view prism so arranged that light of a mean wavelength 
of the spectrum goes through as if it were a plane plate. One then makes 
two exposures one after the other on the same photographic plate, the 
prism being rotated through 180° about the optical axis between the expo- 
sures. For each star one thus obtains two spectra running in opposite 
senses, the mutual displacement of which makes possible the measurement 
of the Doppler effect. 

The wish to photograph ever more distant galaxies and other faint 
objects, together with their spectra, with tolerable exposure times led to the 
development over the last 30 years by A. Lallemand and others of image 
converters or image tubes. The incident photons strike a thin photocathode 
in the focal plane and produce photoelectrons, whose energy is increased 
many times by an electric field. By means of electron optics the desired 
picture is obtained on a film with exposure times which are cut by factors of 
20 to 50 by comparison with a photographic plate (which has poor quantum 
efficiency). Today therefore the further improvement of image tubes may 
be more rewarding than the questionable attempt to construct mirrors 
larger than 200 in. Figure 9.12 illustrates the Spectracon, which is particu- 
larly suitable for faint spectra. The SIT (Silicon Intensified Target) Vidicon, 
developed by J. Westphal (1973) at the Hale Observatories from the 
familiar television camera, also seems very promising. The data from each 
picture element are stored on magnetic tape and so can be processed 
directly by a computer. 


Figure 9.12. Spectracon image tube designed by J. D. McGee. A thin 
photocathode lies in the focal plane of the telescope or spectrograph (on the left). 
The photoelectrons are accelerated in the 28-cm long evacuated cylinder by a 
voltage of 40 kV and are focused by a homogeneous magnetic field of about 150 G 
onto the Lenard window (right), a mica sheet about 5 um thick and 1 x 3 cm 
across. They penetrate this and produce the picture on a film (right) pressed 
against the window by a roller. 
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Radio astronomy opened up entirely new possibilities for observation in 
the region of 


Wavelength A 1 mm 10cm 10m 300 m 
3..%, 10)! ..3-x 46° 3.x : 210° s 7 oF Hz 


The region is bounded on the short wavelength side at about ’ ~ 1 to 5 mm 
by absorption particularly that of atmospheric oxygen, and on the long 
wavelength side at about \ ~ 50m by reflection at the ionosphere. 

K. G. Jansky in 1931 discovered the radio emission of the Milky Way in 
the meter-wavelength region. Using the subsequently improved receivers 
of radar devices, J. S. Hey and J. Southworth during World War II (c. 1942) 
discovered the radio emission of the disturbed and of the quiet Sun. After 
H. C. van de Hulst had predicted it, various investigators in Holland, 
U.S.A., and Australia discovered almost simultaneously in 1951 the 21-cm 
line of interstellar hydrogen. The Doppler effect of this line opened up 
enormous possibilities for investigating the motion of interstellar matter in 
our Milky Way system and in other cosmic structures. Here we shall not 
yet pursue the well-nigh explosive development of radio astronomy but 
only summarize its most important types of instrument: 


(1) The radio telescope (Figure 9.13) with a parabolic mirror made of sheet 
metal or wire netting (mesh < 2/5). At the focus the radiation is 
received by a dipole (of which the side away from the mirror is shielded 
by a reflector dipole er a plate, etc.), a horn, or the like. The high- 
frequency energy is amplified and rectified; finally its intensity is indi- 
cated by a registering device, or it is digitized for automatic data 
processing. Even for the largest paraboloid (at the present time, the 
100-m telescope of the Max Planck Institute for Radioastronomy, 
Bonn), according to equation (9.1) which is valid also here, the resolv- 
ing power is small compared with that of Galileo’s first telescope! 

(2) In the procedure of M. Ryle (Cambridge), high resolving power is 
attained with a radio interferometer that corresponds exactly to Mich- 
elson’s stellar interferometer; signals in correct phase from two radio 
telescopes are brought together and further amplified. Also the princi- 
ples of the linear diffraction grating and of the two-dimensional cross 
grating, here using a fixed wavelength, have been successfully taken 
over into antenna techniques in order to achieve high angular resolu- 
tion. In its optical counterpart, we have already become acquainted 
with the principle of the correlation interferometer, which was first 
applied by R. Hanbury Brown and others in radio astronomy. M. Ryle 
has further shown how, according to the principle of aperture synthe- 
sis, instead of the information obtained from one large instrument 
during one time interval, we can equally well use the information 
obtained successively from several smaller antennae in suitable prear- 
ranged positions. Then in the last few years the very long baseline 
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Figure 9.13. Australian National Radio Astronomy 
Observatory, 210-ft (64-m) radio telescope 
(Parkes, New South Wales). 


interferometer was developed; here one uses two or more widely 
separated radio telescopes, for example Green Bank (U.S.A.) and 
Parkes (Australia), whose separation amounts to about 0.95 Earth 
diameters. These instruments independently record at exactly the same 
frequency the radiation (noise) from the same radio source as a function 
of time and also of effective baseline. The signals, recorded on tape, 
can then later be made to interfere if both recordings carry extremely 
precise time markers from two caesium atomic clocks. In this way it is 
possible to attain in the centimeter or decimeter range a resolution and 
positional accuracy of better than 0”001, about a thousand times better 
than optical measurements. 

(3) Here we cannot concern ourselves with amplification techniques, 
although we must at least mention the enormous increase in precision 
of measurement using masers and parametric amplifiers. With such 
‘low noise’’ amplification one can penetrate to significantly weaker 
radio sources and so, other things being equal, to greater distances in 
space than by the sole use of conventional amplifiers. 


Observation from outside the atmospheric envelope of our Earth with 
rockets (the pay-load of which can return to the Earth) or satellites and 
space vehicles (the results of whose measurements are transmitted by 
telemetry) opens to astrophysics, and particularly to the study of the Sun, 
the whole of the spectral region that is completely absorbed by the Earth’s 
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atmosphere: the short-wavelength ultraviolet beyond the transparency 
limit of atmospheric ozone at \ 2850 A, the adjoining Lyman region, where 
the main absorber is atmospheric oxygen Os, then the X rays and finally the 
y rays. While we can trace the solar spectrum continuously from radio 
wavelengths down to a few angstroms in the X-ray range, in galactic and 
extragalactic regions we must remember the Lyman continuum of interstel- 
lar hydrogen (Section 18), whose absorption sets in very strongly at 912 A 
and allows us to “‘peep through”’ again only in the X-ray region below a few 
angstroms. 

X-ray astronomy, With its completely new and unfamiliar instrumenta- 
tion, has developed within a few years into one of the most interesting and 
promising branches of research. 

The selection of more or less narrow wavelength regions is achieved 
with filters, taking advantage of the absorption edges, bounded sharply on 
the long wavelength side, of the elements used in the filter (cf. Sections 17 
and 18). The Bragg crystal spectrometer has also been used with success. 

X-ray photographs were first achieved for the Sun, using a primitive pin- 
hole camera. Then collimators were built, behind which an extensive 
scintillation counter counted the X-ray photons (Figure 9.14). The preces- 
sion of the rocket was used to scan successively larger regions of the sky. 
Only in 1964 did R. Giacconi revert to the X-ray reflecting telescope which 
had been invented in 1952 by H. Wolter in Kiel, primarily for X-ray 
microscopy. It is governed by the following principles. However well 


Figure 9.14. Cellular collimator for observing cosmic X rays. 
Resolution in the y direction about 1°5. A photon counter of the same 
area should be imagined under the collimator. The sky is scanned by the 
spinning of the rocket. 
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polished a metal surface may be, it will reflect X rays as if from a mirror 
only if they are at glancing incidence (angle between ray and surface less 
than a few degrees). One could therefore first try to form an image of a 
distant object by using a ring-shaped section of an elongated paraboloid, in 
which the unused part of the aperture was covered by a round metallic disk 
[Figure 9.15(a)]. However, such a telescope would give a very bad image 
because of the enormous distortion due to coma. This can be greatly 
reduced by following Wolter’s design, in which after one reflection in the 
paraboloid there is a second reflection on an adjacent coaxial and confocal 
hyperboloid [Figure 9.15(b)]. 

We can here do no more than mention in passing the advancing tech- 
niques of y-ray astronomy, which are still in their early stages of 
development. 

In addition to photons (light quanta), streams of high energy particles 
are assuming ever greater significance in astrophysics. We have already 


Figure 9.15. (a) The X-ray reflecting telescope of H. 
Wolter (1951). This consists first of a grazing incidence 
elongated paraboloid with a ring-shaped aperture. (b) 
The enormous distortion (coma) produced by this 
arrangement is made almost to vanish by a further 
reflection in a confocal and coaxial hyperboloid. Even 
better correction of the distortion can be achieved by 
somewhat more complicated axially symmetric mirror 
systems. 
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mentioned the solar wind, which shoots off into space solar material, that 
is, for the most part hydrogen and helium ions and their attendant elec- 
trons, with velocities of about 200 to 1000 km/s. Protons with (on average) 
speeds of 400 km/s have an energy of 0.8 keV. The region of higher 
energies, from a few times 10° to at least 10’8eV, is occupied by the cosmic 
rays. For several years, people have been trying to count neutrinos which 
arise as a byproduct, so to speak, of the energy generation in the interior of 
the Sun. We will postpone discussion of this whole area of high energy 
astronomy until Section 29. As far as instrumental aids are concerned we 
must restrict ourselves to a few remarks. 

However, we shall point out here a direction of development which, one 
may well say, is opening up a new era in astronomical measurement. With 
the help of the programmable electronic computer it has become possible to 
automate the handling of any amount of data, including reduction, tabula- 
tion, and evaluation of results. For example, machines have been built 
which can measure the proper motions of stars—by comparison of two 
plates of sufficiently different epoch—with about the same accuracy as an 
‘*old-fashioned’’ astronomer but with much greater speed and persistence. 
The GALAXY (General Automatic Luminosity And XY) machine devel- 
oped by V. C. Reddish in Edinburgh (c. 1970) can measure the positions of 
900 stellar images in an hour with an accuracy of +0.5um, photometer the 
images, and so on. The computer can then search for all stars in a given 
area whose magnitudes, color indices, etc., lie in a particular range and 
print a complete catalogue of them. The fantastic ‘“‘work-capacity’’ of such 
machines on the one hand opens up undreamed-of possibilities for research 
but on the other hand presents astronomers with a great responsibility. 


ll. Sun and Stars 
Astrophysics of Individual Stars 


10. Astronomy + Physics = Astrophysics 
Historical introduction 


In Section 1 we sought to give an introduction to classical astronomy with 
some historical remarks. In the same spirit we now turn to the astrophysical 
investigation of the Sun and stars. The latter we consider in the first place 
as individuals. Part III will deal with the internal constitution and evolution 
of stars and with stellar systems, galaxies, etc. 

At the end of Section | we recalled the first measurements of trigonome- 
tric parallaxes by F. W. Bessel, F. G. W. Struve and T. Henderson in 1838. 
They denoted a final vindication of the Copernican world system, the 
correctness of which nobody doubted any more. Above all one had thereby 
gained a sure foundation for all cosmic distance determinations. Bessel’s 
parallax of 61 Cygni p = 0293 asserted that this star had a distance of 1/p 
= 3.4 pce or 11.1 light years. Thence we could, for example, compare the 
luminosity of this star directly with that of the Sun. However, trigonometric 
parallaxes first became an effective aid to astrophysics only when F. 
Schlesinger in 1903 with the Yerkes refractor and later at the Allegheny 
Observatory developed their photographic measurement to an incredible 
degree of precision (~0"01). 

Double stars give information about the masses of the stars. Sir William 
Herschel’s observations of Castor (1803) left no doubt that here two stars 
are moving round each other in elliptical orbits under the influence of their 
mutual attraction. As long ago as 1782 J. Goodricke had observed in Algol 
(6 Persei) the first eclipsing variable. The work of H. N. Russell and H. 
Shapley (1912) exploited the many-sided information that these double 
stars have to offer. Pickering in 1889 discovered in the case of Mizar the 
first spectroscopic binary (motions measured by the Doppler effect). 
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After its beginnings in the eighteenth century (Bouguer 1729, Lambert 
1760, and others), stellar photometry or the measurement of the apparent 
luminosities of the stars gained a secure basis about a hundred years ago. 
For one thing, N. Pogson in 1850 introduced the definition that 1™ (one 
magnitude) should denote a decrease of the logarithmic brightness by 0.400, 
that is, a luminosity ratio 10°* = 2.512. For another thing J. C. F. Z6llner in 
1861 constructed the first visual stellar photometer (with two Nicol prisms 
to give measurable light diminution) with which stellar colors were mea- 
sured as well. 

About the same time the great star catalogs of magnitudes and positions 
brought about an immense enlargement of our knowledge of the stellar 
system: In 1852/59 there appeared the Bonner Durchmusterung by F. 
Argelander and others with about 324 000 stars down to about 9™5; later for 
the southern sky came the Cordoba Durchmusterung. 

Karl Schwarzschild initiated photographic photometry with the Gottin- 
ger Aktinometrie 1904/08. He recognized at once that the color index = 
photographic minus visual magnitude forms a measure of the color and so 
of the temperature of a star. Soon after the invention of the photocell by 
Elster and Geitel 1911, H. Rosenberg and then P. Guthnick and J. Stebbins 
began to develop photoelectric photometry, the possibilities of which were 
greatly enlarged by the replacement of the filar electrometer by electronic 
amplifiers and registering galvanometers, and then also by the invention of 
the photomultiplier. Thus today one can measure stellar luminosities with a 
precision of a few thousandths of a magnitude in usefully selected wave- 
length intervals from the ultraviolet down to the infrared and derive the 
corresponding color indices. We must mention at least the six-color pho- 
tometry of J. Stebbins and A. E. Whitford (1943) and the internationally 
adopted system of UBV-magnitudes (Ultraviolet, Blue, Visual) of H. L. 
Johnson and W. W. Morgan (1953). 

The spectroscopy of the Sun and stars developed in parallel with stellar 
photometry. In 1814 J. Fraunhofer discovered the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum that are named after him. With extremely modest equipment, in 
1823 he succeeded in seeing similar lines in the spectra of certain stars and 
he noted their differences. Astrophysics proper, that is, the investigation of 
the stars by physical methods, began when in 1859 G. Kirchhoff and R. 
Bunsen in Heidelberg discovered spectral analysis as well as the meaning of 
the Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum (Figure 10.1), and in 1860 
Kirchhoff formulated the foundations of radiation theory, in particular 
Kirchhoff’s law, which lays down the relation between the emission and 
absorption of radiation in thermodynamic equilibrium. This law together 
with the Doppler principle (A\/A = v/c) formed for forty years the entire 
conceptual equipment of astrophysics. The spectroscopy of the Sun and 
stars first turned its attention to the following exercises: 


(1) Photographing the spectra and measuring the wavelengths for all the 
elements in the laboratory. Identification of the lines in stars and other 
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Figure 10.1. Illustrating the basic experiment in spectral analysis (after 
G. Kirchoff and R. Bunsen, 1859). A bunsen flame containing a trace of 
sodium (table salt) shows bright sodium emission lines in its spectrum. 
However, when light from the positive crater of a carbon arc (whose 
temperature is appreciably higher than that of the flame) is allowed to pass 
through the sodium flame, it produces a continuous spectrum crossed by 
dark sodium absorption lines, similar to those in the solar spectrum. 


(2) 


(3 


— 


(4) 


cosmic light sources (Sir William Huggins, F. E. Baxandall, N. Lock- 
yer, H. Kayser, Charlotte E. Moore-Sitterly, and many others). 
Photography and ever more exact measurement of the spectra of stars 
(H. Draper 1872; H. C. Vogel and J. Scheiner 1890, and others) and of 
the Sun (H. A. Rowland, production of good diffraction gratings, 
photographic map of the normal solar spectrum 1888, Preliminary 
Table of Solar Spectrum Wavelengths 1898 with about 23 000 lines). 
Classification of stellar spectra, first in a one-dimensional sequence, 
essentially according to decreasing temperature. After preparatory 
work by Huggins, Secchi, Vogel, etc., E. C. Pickering with A. Cannon 
from 1885 onward produced the Harvard classification and the Henry 
Draper Catalogue. Later advances brought: The discovery of luminos- 
ity as a Second parameter for the classification and thence the determi- 
nation of spectroscopic parallaxes by A. Kohlschitter and W. S. 
Adams in 1914, and much later with a modern point of view the **Atlas 
of Stellar Spectra’’ (1943) by W. W. Morgan, P. C. Keenan, and E. 
Kellman giving the MKK classification. 

For a long time the measurement of radial velocities of stars, etc., 
using the Doppler principle, claimed the predominant attention of 
astronomers. After visual attempts by W. Huggins in 1867, H. C. Vogel 
in 1888 succeeded in making the first useful photographic measure- 
ments of radial velocities, the rotation of the Sun having been verified 
spectroscopically shortly before that. W. W. Campbell (1862-1938) at 
the Lick Observatory, in particular, contributed to the furtherance of 
the technique of radial-velocity measurement. We shall discuss the 
motions and dynamics of stars and stellar systems in Part III. 
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The discovery in 1913 of the Hertzsprung—Russell diagram was the 
culmination of this epoch in astrophysics. About 1905 E. Hertzsprung had 
already recognized the distinction between “‘giant’’ and “‘dwarf”’ stars. On 
the basis of improved measurements of trigonometric parallax, carried out 
partly by himself, H. N. Russell constructed the famous diagram, with 
spectral type as abscissa and absolute magnitude (see below) as ordinate, 
which showed that most stars in our neighbourhood fall in the narrow strip 
of the main sequence (Figure 15.2) while a smaller number occupy the 
region of the giant stars. Russell first associated with this diagram a theory 
of stellar evolution (start as red giants, compression and heating to reach 
the main sequence, cooling along the main sequence) which had, however, 
to be given up some ten years later. We shall be able to pursue such 
problems when we come to Part III. 

What astrophysics most needed at the beginning of our century was an 
enlargement of its physical or conceptual basis. The theory of “‘cavity”’ 
radiation or, as it is called, ‘“‘blackbody’’ radiation, that is, the radiation 
field in thermodynamic equilibrium, begun by G. Kirchhoff in 1860, had 
been brought to a conclusion by M. Planck in 1900 with the discovery of 
quantum theory and of the law of spectral energy distribution in blackbody 
radiation. Astronomers then set themselves to estimate the temperatures of 
the stars by the application of Planck’s law to their continuous spectra. 
However, at the same time the gifted Karl Schwarzschild (1873-1916) 
erected one of the pillars of a future theory of the stars, the theory of the 
stationary radiation field. He showed in 1906 that in the Sun’s photosphere 
(the layers that send out most of the radiation) the transport of energy 
outward from the interior is performed by radiation. He calculated the 
increase of temperature with (optical) depth on the assumption of radiative 
equilibrium and showed that one thereby derives the correct center-to-limb 
darkening of the solar disk. K. Schwarzschild’s work on the solar eclipse of 
1905 August 30 is a masterly interlocking of observation and theory. In 1914 
he investigated theoretically and by spectrophotometric measurements the 
radiative exchange in the broad H and K lines (3933, 3968 A) of the solar 
spectrum. He clearly saw that the further prosecution of his undertakings 
required an atomistic theory of absorption coefficients, that is, of the 
interaction of radiation and matter. So he turned with great enthusiasm to 
the quantum theory of atomic structure founded by N. Bohr in 1913. There 
then resulted the famous work on the quantum theory of the Stark effect 
and of band spectra. In 1916 Schwarzschild died all too soon at the age of 43 
years. 

The combination of the theory of radiative equilibrium with the new 
atomic physics was presented on the one hand by A. S. Eddington during 
1916-1926 within the scope of his theory of the internal constitution of the 
stars (see Part III). On the other hand, with his theory of thermal ionization’ 
and excitation M. N. Saha in 1920 created a point of departure for a 


‘This had been developed by J. Eggert in 1919 in regard to stellar interiors. 
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physical interpretation of the spectra of the Sun and stars. Thus stimulated, 
the whole of the fundamentals of the present day theory of stellar atmo- 
spheres and of solar and stellar spectra were soon developed. We must 
mention the work of R. H. Fowler, E. A. Milne, and C. H. Payne on 
ionization in stellar atmospheres (1922-25), the measurement of multiplet 
intensities by L. S. Ornstein, H. C. Burger, H. B. Dorgelo and their 
calculation by R. de L. Kronig, A. Sommerfeld, H. Honl, H. N. Russell, 
followed by the important work of B. Lindblad, A. Pannekoek, M. Min- 
naert, and many others. By welding together the meanwhile further-devel- 
oped theory of radiative energy transport and the quantum theory of line- 
and continuum-absorption coefficients, one could by 1927 begin in earnest 
to construct a rational theory of the spectra of the Sun and stars (M. 
Minnaert, O. Struve, A. Uns6éld). This made it possible to infer from their 
spectra the chemical composition of the outer parts of the stars and so to 
study empirically the evolution of the stars in relation to the generation of 
energy by nuclear processes in stellar interiors. 

With the discovery of the hydrogen convection zone, in 1930 A. Unsdld 
founded the theory of convective streaming in stellar atmospheres and 
especially in the solar atmosphere. A little later H. Siedentopf and L. 
Biermann put forward the connection with hydrodynamics (mixing-length 
theory), shortly after S. Rosseland had called attention to the astrophysical 
significance of turbulence. 

We know that ionized gases—today we often speak of plasma—in 
stellar atmospheres and other cosmic structures possess high electrical 
conductivity. In the 1940s T. G. Cowling and H. Alfvén remarked that 
consequently cosmic magnetic fields could be dispersed by the ohmic 
dissipation of the related currents only in the course of very great time 
intervals. Magnetic fields and flow fields are in perpetual interaction; one 
must combine the fundamental equations of electrodynamics and of hydro- 
dynamics to get those of magnetohydrodynamics (or hydromagnetics). In 
1908 G. E. Hale, the founder of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, using the 
Zeeman effect in Fraunhofer lines, discovered magnetic fields in sunspots 
of up to about 4000 G (despite starting with physically incorrect 
hypotheses!). Using much more sensitive equipment, in 1952 H. W. Bab- 
cock was first able to measure the much weaker fields of a few gauss over 
the rest of the solar surface. Sunspots, the neighboring “‘plages faculaires”’ 
(faculae), flares (eruptions), prominences, and many other solar manifesta- 
tions are statistically bound up with the 2 x 11.5-year cycle of solar 
activity. According to our current interpretation, all this—and it is what we 
least understand at present—belongs to the domain of magnetohydrody- 
namics. The study of streaming and of magnetic fields in the Sun also leads 
to some understanding of the heating of the corona, the outermost envelope 
of the Sun, to a temperature of 1 to 2 million degrees. Extremely complex 
processes occur here that lead to the production of the variable part of the 
radio emission of the Sun as well as the various kinds of corpuscular 
radiation and the solar wind already mentioned in connection with comets. 
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Again deferring consideration of the internal constitution and of the 
evolution of stars, we can briefly sum up the development of the physics of 
a single star with the help of the following key terms: 


(1) Radiation theory, interaction of radiation and matter. 

(2) Thermodynamics and hydrodynamics of streaming-processes. 

(3) Magnetohydrodynamics and plasma physics. 

(4) Cosmic corpuscular radiation of superthermal energy; astrophysics of 
cosmic rays, X rays and y rays—this domain of investigation, scarcely 
less exciting than the rest, should rapidly gain momentum in the near 
future. 


11. Radiation Theory 


In regard both to the radiation fields within stellar atmospheres and stellar 
interiors and to the emitted radiation whose analysis gives us information 
about the structure and composition of the atmospheres, we have to do 
with the basic concepts of radiation theory. 

In the radiation field to be studied—we make no special assumptions 
about it at this stage—we take a surface element do with normal n and we 
consider the radiant energy flowing per unit time through do within a small 
solid angle dw about a direction defined by polar angles 6, ¢, where @ is the 
inclination to n (Figure 11.1). In the spectral distribution of this energy we 
consider that within the frequency interval v to v + dv and write it as 


dE = 1,(0,¢) dv cos 6 da dw (11.1) 


the cross section of our radiation bundle being cos 0 do. 

Accordingly the intensity I,(0,¢) denotes the energy flow in unit time per 
unit frequency interval per unit solid angle about the direction 0,¢ across 
unit area perpendicular to this direction. The usual units are: time, second; 
frequency, one cycle per second, Hertz (Hz); solid angle, steradian; area, 
square cm. Instead of frequency, we can refer the spectral distribution to 


wavelength (with 1 cm as unit). Since v = c/A we have dv = —(c/d*) dX. So 
from the defining property J, dv = —I, dX we have 
Rate Ctr Z} 


Figure 11.1 
Definition of the intensity of 
radiation. 
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or in Symmetric form 
vi, = AI). 


The intensity of total radiation J is got by integrating over all frequencies 
or wavelengths 


r=|°tdv=|" nan. (11.3) 
0 0 


As a simple application we calculate the energy dE that passes in unit time 
through the element do and also through a second element do’ at distance 
r. The normals to da, do’ make angles 6, 6’ (say) with the line joining do, 
do' (Figure 11.2). The element do’ subtends at do the solid angle dw = 
cos 6’ da'/r?. We have therefore 


cos 8 da cos @’ do’ 
: 


dE =I,dvcos@da0dw or dE=I,dv (11.4) 


r 
Also the element do subtends at do’ the solid angle dw’ = cos 0 do/r’. 
Therefore from equation (11.4) we can write 


dE = 1, dy eos:?' da. da’. (TLS) 


Thus the intensity J, along any ray of sunlight, for example, in accordance 
with the definition (11.1), has the same value in the immediate vicinity of 
the Sun and anywhere else outside it in space. 

What in everyday language is rather vaguely called the ‘‘strength’’ of, 
say, sunlight corresponds more to the exact concept of radiation flux. We 
define the flux 7F, in the direction n by writing the total energy of v- 
radiation crossing the element do in unit time as 


27 T 
tk, do = | | I,(0,¢) cos 6 do sin 6 dé dg (11.6) 
0 0 


where from Figure 11.1 we have used dw = sin 0 d@ dg. In an isotropic 
radiation field J, is independent of 0 and ¢ and so F, = 0. It is often useful 
to separate 7F,, into 


27 7/2 
outward flux (0 < 6S w/2) wFi = | | I, cos 6sin 0 d0 do 
0 0 


and (11.7) 


277 T 
inward flux (7/2 <@0<7) wF, = -| | I,cos sin @ d0do 
0 qr /2 


whence 


Poo Fe, - 


Figure 11.2 
Mutual radiation of two surface 


elements. 
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Figure 11.3 
Flux of radiation ~F, from a star. The 
mean intensity is /, = F,. 


Analogously to equation (11.3) we define 
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total radiation flux mF = | 
0 
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Consider next the radiation from a spherical star (Figure 11.3). The inten- 
sity I, of the radiation emerging from its atmosphere will depend only on 
the angle of emergence 6 reckoned from the normal at the point P con- 
cerned, that is, J, = 1,(0). As seen from Figure 11.3, the same angle @ is 
also the angle between the sight line and the radius through P. The distance 
of P from the center of the star as seen in projection on a plane perpendicu- 
lar to the sight line is sin 6 in units of the radius. 

The mean intensity I, of the radiation emitted toward the observer from 
the visible disk, using equation (11.1), is given by 


2 27 (7/2 
Thi, = | | I,0) cos 0 R? sin 6 dé dg. (11.9) 
0 0 


If we cancel R? and compare with equation (11.7) we learn that 
Lica (11.10) 


Thus the mean intensity of radiation over the apparent disk is equal to 1/7 
times the radiation flux at the surface. If the star of radius R is at a great 
distance r from the observer, then he sees the disk as subtending solid angle 
dw = 7R?/r? and consequently he infers from equation (11.7) 


radiation flux S, = I, dw = Ft wR?/r’. (11.11) 


Thus the theory of stellar spectra must have in view the calculation of the 
radiation flux. As K. Schwarzschild was the first to remark, the advantage 
of observing the Sun is that in this case we can measure /, directly as a 
function of 0. 

In the first instance phenomenologically, we must describe the emission 
and absorption of radiation: A volume-element dV emits per second in 
solid angle dw and in frequency interval v to v + dv the quantity of energy 


e, dv dV do. (1A) 
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The emission coefficient €, depends in general upon the frequency v as well 
as the nature and state of the material (chemical composition, temperature 
and pressure) and also upon the direction. The total energy output of an 
isotropically radiating volume element dV per second is 


dV tr | €, dv. (11.13) 
0 
We set the emission against the energy loss through absorption suffered by 


a narrow beam of radiation of intensity 7, when it traverses a layer of 
matter of thickness ds. This is 


di,jds = —x,1,,. (11.14) 


We call x, the absorption coefficient; again it depends in general upon the 
nature and state of the material, and also upon direction. In equation (11.14) 
we have referred the absorption to a layer of thickness 1 cm. Instead of this, 
we can consider a layer that contains 1 g of material per square centimeter 
of the surface. Then we obtain the mass absorption coefficient k,, y. If p is 
the density of the material, then x, = k,yp. Finally, if we reckon the 
absorption coefficient per atom, we have the atomic absorption coefficient 
Ky,at- With n atoms per cm’, we obtain x, = k,,.,7. AS regards dimensions, 
we have 


Dimensions 
Absorption coefficient Ky fom ' Lor tom /cm* | 
Mass absorption coefficient Kym = K,/p  [cm?/g] 
Atomic absorption coefficient k,4,= K«,/n  [cm?] 
= absorption cross section of the atom (ti. 


If our pencil of radiation traverses a nonemitting layer of thickness s then 
from equation (11.14) 


dI,/I,, = —k, ds (11.16) 


and the intensity J, of the radiation after passage through the absorbing 
layer is related to the intensity J,,) of the incident radiation by 


Tp/Ing = en (11.17) 


where the dimensionless quantity 


= ['«. ee [vane a (11.18) 
0 0 


is called the optical thickness of the layer traversed. For example, a layer 
of optical thickness 7, = 1 reduces a ray to e~! = 36.8 percent of its original 
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Figure 11.4. (a) Atmospheric extinction of radiation (frequency v) of a star at 
zenith distance z. (b) Extrapolation to sec z = 0 gives the intensity of radiation 
|,o outside the Earth’s atmosphere. 


intensity. The extinction of the v-radiation of a star (Figure 11.4) at zenith 
distance z corresponds to a reduction factor 


LJ/I,9 = eo 8 (11.19) 


where 7, is the optical thickness, measured vertically, of the Earth’s 
atmosphere at frequency v. Provided 7, is not too large, we can derive the 
intensity outside the atmosphere by linear extrapolation of the values of 
In J,, measured for different values of the zenith distance, to (formally) 
sco oh. 

We encounter particularly instructive relations if, following G. Kirchhoff 
(1860), we consider a radiation field that is in thermodynamic equilibrium, 
or temperature equilibrium, with its surroundings. We obtain such a radia- 
tion field if we immerse an otherwise arbitrary cavity in a heat bath of 
temperature 7. Since by definition in such conditions all objects have the 
same temperature, it seems justifiable to speak of cavity radiation of 
temperature 7. (Here we always assume a refractive index of unity for the 
cavity; it would be easy to modify this hypothesis.) In an isothermal 
enclosure, every body and every surface element emit and absorb equal 
quantities of radiant energy per unit time. Starting from this we can easily 
show that the intensity J, of cavity radiation is independent of the material 
contents and of the constitution of the walls of the cavity and of direction 
(the radiation is isotropic). We need consider only a cavity with two 
different chambers H, and H, (Figure 11.5). Were J,,, # I,.2 we could gain 
energy at an opening through which the chambers are put in communica- 
tion by using, say, a radiometer (the familiar ‘‘lightmill’’ of opticians’ shop 
windows) and we should have perpetual motion of the second kind. That 
I,,, = I,,2 must hold good for all frequencies, directions of propagation, and 
of polarization we can readily show by introducing into the opening 
between H, and A, in succession a color filter, a tube of adjustable 
direction, or a nicol prism. Also, in accordance with the second law of 
thermodynamics, we know that perpetual motion of the second kind is not 
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possible. Thus the intensity of cavity radiation J, is a universal function 
BT) of v and T. 

We can produce and measure this quantity by ‘‘tapping’’ a cavity of 
temperature T through a sufficiently small opening. The important function 
B,(T), whose existence G. Kirchhoff recognized in 1860 and which M. 
Planck first explicitly calculated in 1900, we call the Kirchhoff—Planck 
function B,(T). 

In thermodynamic equilibrium, that is, in a cavity at temperature 7, the 
emission and absorption by an arbitrary volume element must be equal to 
each other. We write them down for a flat volume element of base-area do 
and height ds for the v-radiation in solid angle dw about the direction 
normal to do. Using equations (11.12) and (11.14) we obtain 


emission per second = e, dv da ds dw 


absorption per second = k, ds B,(T) do do dv. (1t:20a) 


Equating these quantities we have Kirchhoff’s law 
€, = K,B(T). (11.20) 


This asserts that in a state of thermodynamic equilibrium the ratio of the 
emission coefficient €, to the absorption coefficient k, is a universal 
function BT) of v, T which at the same time expresses the intensity of 
cavity radiation. 

As an important application we calculate the intensity J, of the radiation 
emitted by a layer of material of constant temperature T (for example, the 
plasma in a gas discharge) which has thickness s in the direction of the sight 
line: 

For a volume element that, as seen by the observer, has cross section 
1 cm? and that extends from x to x + dx in the direction of the sight line 
(0 < x < s) the amount of radiation emitted per second per steradian is 
k,B,(T) dx. Up to its escape from the layer, this portion is reduced by the 
factor exp (—x,x). Thus we obtain 


Fi3) =| KD AT ye dx 
0 


Figure 11.5. Cavity radiation is unpolarized and isotropic. Its 
intensity is a universal function of v and 7, the Kirchhoff—Planck 
function B,(v,T). 
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or, introducing again the optical depth by dt, = k, dx or T, = K,S, 
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As is easily seen these formulas hold good also when x, depends upon x. 
Thus the emission by an isothermal optically thin layer (7, <1) is equal to its 
optical depth times the Kirchhoff—Planck function. The radiation intensity 
from an optically thick layer (7, >1), on the other hand, approximates to 
that of a black body and cannot exceed this. Applied to a spectral line, this 
gives the familiar appearance of self-absorption: While two equally broad 
spectral lines from an optically thin layer show an intensity ratio ~k, : ky, in 
the case of an optically thick layer the ratio approaches unity. (See further 
Section 19.) 

Instead of the emission and absorption by a volume element, we can 
consider also those of a surface element. If we denote the emissive power 
by E, and the absorptive power by! A, (the reflective power is then 
R, = 1 — A,), then analogously to equation (11.20a) we have 


emission per second = E, dv da cos 0 dw 


absorption per second = A,B,(T) dv da cos 0 dw eit aes) 
and the Kirchhoff law receives the somewhat different form 
b= AeA Ts). (422) 


Thus in thermodynamic equilibrium the ratio of emissive to absorptive 
powers is equal to the intensity of cavity radiation B,1). 

For a body that completely absorbs all frequencies (A, = 1), a so-called 
black body, we have E, = B,(T). Consequently we call cavity radiation 
also black-body radiation, or black radiation for short. A small opening 
into a cavity swallows up all the radiation entering it, by multiple reflexion 
and absorption in the interior, whence we may again infer that cavity 
radiation and black radiation are the same. 

As regards the actual calculation of the function B,(T) Max Planck set 
about it in 1900 in the following way: He considered the interaction 
between the cavity radiation field and, for instance, an electron bound 
elastically to an equilibrium position, a harmonic oscillator. Its vibrations 
are agitated by the electromagnetic waves of the radiation field until, in 
thermodynamic equilibrium, emission and absorption are equal to each 
other. Furthermore, however, according to the Boltzmann law of equiparti- 
tion, in thermodynamic equilibrium the mean energy of the harmonic 
oscillator is equal to kT, where k is the Boltzmann constant (A = 1.38 xX 
10-'® erg/K). Clearly one can thence work backward to compute the 
intensity B,(7T) of the cavity radiation in thermodynamic equilibrium at 
temperature 7. Planck then recognized that he could correctly reproduce 
the measured intensities of cavity radiation only if he extended the basic 
laws of classical mechanics and electrodynamics to meet the known 


‘For the gas layer just considered, for example, we would have A, = 1 — e-™. 
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requirements of guantum theory. Thus there resulted the Planck radiation 
formula that we write on the v and J scales as 


2h I 2he? 
BO) ee BE ee he 


with the two important limiting cases 


h 2hv? 

“"=>1 BT) ~——e-™*T — Wien’s law (11.24) 

kT 

h ZY RT 

= i, ales oe Maeda Rayleigh—Jeans law. CEL 225) 
rs 


In the Rayleigh—Jeans law the characteristic quantity h of quantum theory 
has disappeared. Quite generally, quantum theory passes over into classical 
theory for light quanta hv whose energy is considerably smaller than the 
thermal energy kT (Bohr’s correspondence principle). The radiation con- 
stant that appears in the exponent in the radiation law (11.23) is written as 
Cy. We have 


Co= helk = 1.4388 cm'Ke (11.26) 

We obtain the total radiation of a black body by integrating equation (11.23) 

over all frequencies B(T) = | BT) dv. The total flux, that is, the 
0 


emission of a black body from 1 cm? into free space, is 7F* = 7B(T). If 
we carry out the integration of Planck’s formula (using the variable x = 
hv/kT) we derive the Stefan—Boltzmann radiation law 


= hil p= at" (A427) 
with the radiation constant 
Dark: a 
SF aaeainc 5.670 x 10 ere/ciy’ s K* (11.28) 


This law was found experimentally by J. Stefan in 1879 and derived 
theoretically by L. Boltzmann in 1884 using an ingenious calculation of the 
entropy of cavity radiation. 


12. The Sun 


We first collect together some known results for the Sun. These will then 
often provide the most useful units for dealing with the stars. 

Using the solar parallax of 8794 we first derived the mean Sun—Earth 
distance, or the astronomical unit, 


1 AU = 149.6 x 10°km = 23 456 equatorial Earthradi. (12.1) 
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The corresponding apparent radius of the solar disk is 


15’59"63 = 959"63 = 0.004 652, rad. CE) 
Thence we obtain 
solar radius = 696 000 km. (i223) 
Thus on the Sun 
1’ = 43 500 km 1” = 725 km. (12.4) 


On account of atmospheric scintillation the limit of resolution is about 500 
km. 

The astronomical unit also corresponds to 215 solar radii. A flattening of 
the Sun resulting from its rotation is not quite detectable (<0"1). 

Using Kepler’s third law we obtain 


solar mass Ilo = 1.989 x 10” g. (1255) 
Thence we find the mean density of the Sun p = 1.409 g/cm?. Also we find 
gravity at the Sun’s surface g, = 2.74 x 10* cm/s? (12.6) 


which is 27.9 times gravity at the surface of the Earth. 

Disregarding for the moment radiation in far ultraviolet and in radio 
frequencies, the solar spectrum as observed using a tower telescope with a 
large grating spectrograph (Figure 12.1) is seen as a continuous spectrum 
crossed by many dark Fraunhofer lines (Figure 12.2). The Rowland Atlas 
and The solar spectrum 2935 A to 8770 A; second revision of Rowland’s 
preliminary table of solar spectrum wavelengths (1966) contains wave 
lengths A and identifications of these lines. The microphotometrically 
recorded intensity distribution in the solar spectrum, referred to the contin- 
uum as 100, is contained in the Utrecht photometric atlas of the solar 
spectrum by M. Minnaert, G. F. W. Mulders, and J. Houtgast (1940) and in 
more recent atlases, some at higher dispersion or with better resolution and 
also in other regions of the spectrum. The Utrecht measurements refer to 
the center of the solar disk. The solar disk shows a considerable center-limb 
darkening; also the lines relative to the continuum at the same place exhibit 
slight center-limb variations. 

We denote the position on the solar disk to which an observation refers 
by giving the distance p from the center of the disk in terms of the radius as 
unity or, for theoretical purposes, the angle 6 between the sightline and the 
normal te the Sun’s surface (Figure 11.3). Thus 


p=sind and cosé@=-/(1 — p”). (12.7) 


In particular, the center of the disk is p = sin 6 = 0 and the limb is p = sin 6 
= 1, cos 6 = 0. The radiation intensity at the Sun’s surface (optical depth 7) 
= (), see below) at distance p = sin 0 from the center of the disk, and 
referred to the wavelength scale, we denote by 


I,(0,0) [erg/cm? s sr; AA = 1]. (12.8) 
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Figure 12.1. Mount Wilson and 
Palomar Observatories 150-ft tower 
telescope with 75-ft spectrograph. The 
clockwork-driven coelostat mirror 
throws the sunlight, via a second 
(fixed) mirror, on to the objective, 
whose focal length is 150 ft. This 
produces a solar image of 16%-in (40- 
cm) diameter on the slit of the 
spectrograph at about ground level. 
The grating and lens of the 
spectrograph are located underneath 
the tower in a constant-temperature 
well 75 ft below ground level. The 
spectrum can be photographed or 
observed visually near the slit. 
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Figure 12.2. Solar spectrum (center of disk) \ 5164-5176 A, 5th order, taken with the 
vacuum grating spectrograph of the McMath-Hulbert Observatory. Wavelength, 
identification and (estimated) Rowland intensity of the Fraunhofer lines are marked at the 


side. 
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One measures the center-limb variation of the radiation intensity 
I,(0,0)/1,(0,0) (12.9) 


by allowing the solar image to move across the slit of a spectrograph with, 
for instance, a photoelectric recording system. The essential difficulty in 
this and all other measurements of details of the solar disk is in the 
elimination of scattered light in the instrument and in the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere. Figure 12.3 shows a summary of recent results. The ratio of the 
mean intensity F, over the solar disk to the intensity /,(0,0) at the center is 
given by 


F m2 14(0, 1 £0 
: 2 | aa) sin 0 dé -| (0,0) d(p2). (12.10) 
0 


1,(0,0) — 1,(0,0) » 10,0) 


Nowadays one measures absolute values of the radiation intensity, say 
I,(0,0) for the center of the disk, by comparison with a black body of 
known temperature. The highest fixed point on the temperature scale which 
has been precisely determined by a gas thermometer is the melting point of 
gold 7,,. The temperature scale above T,, is based on this fixed point and 
on pyrometer measurements, using Planck’s law and the radiation constant 


Figure 12.3. Limb darkening of the Sun. The ratio of 
radiation intensities /, (0,0)//,(0,0) is plotted against cos 6 
for several line-free wavelengths, ranging from the blue 
to the infrared, shown in angstrom units. The nonlinear 
sin @ scale gives the distance from the center of the disk 
in solar radii. 
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C. (11.23 and 11.26). The International Practical Temperature Scale (1968) 
is based on 


melting point of gold T,4, = 1337.58 K (or 1064.43°C) 
and radiation constant c, = 1.4388 cm K. 


The zero point of the Celsius scale is at 273.15 K. Compared to the older 

temperature scale of 1948 the new one is, for example, about 6°C higher at 

3000°C. 

| Obviously the extinction in the Earth’s atmosphere (Figure 11.4) must be 
accurately determined for numerous wavelengths and allowed for in the 

measurements. 

Since the solar spectrum (Figure 12.2) is crossed by many Fraunhofer 
lines, it is best to make measurements for sharply defined wavelength 
intervals, for example each of width AA = 100 A, of the mean intensity in 
the spectrum including the lines 14(0,0). However, for the physics of the 
Sun the true continuum between the lines /,(0,0) is of greater interest. Its 
determination in the long wavelength region \ > 4600 A presents no 
difficulty. On the other hand, in the blue and violet spectral region, about 
\ < 4600 A, the lines are so closely packed that the determination of the 
true continuum /,(0,0) becomes more and more difficult until finally in the 
ultraviolet this is possible only in conjunction with a fully developed 
theory. The ratio 


1 — yx = 14(0,0)/1,(0,0) (12.11) 


for a suitable restricted wavelength interval AX of width, say, 20 to 100 A 
centered on the wavelength \ is measured by using a planimeter to obtain 
the area under the microphotometer tracing of a spectrum of high disper- 
sion such as that in the Utrecht Atlas. In the ultraviolet (X 3000 to 4000 A) 
nx is of the order 25 to 45 percent; it falls to a few percent for \ > 5000 A. 
Figure 12.4 shows the results of the latest and probably the most accurate 
measurements by D. Labs, H. Neckel, and others; earlier values by D. 
Chalonge, R. Peyturaux, A. K. Pierce, and others are in good agreement 
with these. 

By integrating over the solar disk according to equation (12.10) and 
integrating over all wavelengths, allowing by extrapolation for the parts of 
the spectrum cut off at the ends, 3.9 percent in the ultraviolet (A < 3420 A) 
and 4.8 percent in the infrared (A > 23 000 A), we obtain the total flux at the 
surface of the Sun 


TF = | ay dh = 6.28. x. 10" erg/cm’s. (12,12) 
0 


Hence we easily derive the total emission of the Sun per second 


Luminosity Lo = 47R’7F = 3.82 x 10° erg/s. 
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Figure 12.4. Intensity of the spectrum of the center of the solar disk in W/cm? sr A, 
after D. Labs and H. Neckel (1968-70). In the ultraviolet the data of J. Houtgast (1970) 
are used and in the infrared those of A. K. Pierce (1954) are used. The histogram shows 
the measured intensity of the spectrum including the lines /{(0,0), averaged over 
wavelength bins 100 A wide. The continuous smooth curve shows the quasi- 
continuum, that is, it joins the points of highest measured intensity between the lines 
(D. Chalonge’s ‘‘window’’). The dashed curve depicts the continuum at the center of 
the disk, without lines, calculated by H. Holweger and others from models of the 
solar atmosphere. The difference between the calculated and unbroken curves may 
be explained, atleast partially, by a ‘veil’ of extremely weak Fraunhofer lines. The 
Balmer jump is recognizable at \ ~ 3700A. (For this figure, the author is indebted to 
Mr. D. Labs (Heidelberg).) 


Further we obtain the flux S at the Earth’s distance (r = | astronomical 
unit) following equation (11.11) by multiplying the mean intensity F of the 
solar disk by the solid angle subtended at the Earth 


wR/r =6.800 x 10° sr (F213) 
whence 
Ss = 1.36 * 10" ergcnr 5. (12.14) 


After pioneering attempts by S. S. Pouillet (1837), this important quantity 
was first measured accurately by K. Angstrém (c. 1893) and C. G. Abbot 
(from c. 1908) when they measured with a ‘“‘black’’ receiver, the so-called 
pyrheliometer, the total solar radiation reaching the Earth’s surface. How- 
ever, this measurement has to be supplemented by absolute measurements 
of the radiation as distributed through the spectrum since only from these 
can one eliminate the atmospheric extinction in accordance with Figure 
11.4. More recently, S has been measured, with smaller and smaller 
corrections for extinction, from aircraft, rockets, and spacecraft. The sum 
total of all measurements (up to 1971) again yields S = 1.36 x 10° erg/cm? s 
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with an uncertainty of about +1 percent. In accordance with a long- 
established habit, S is often expressed in calories; we then obtain the so- 
called 


solar constant S = 1.95 cal/cm? min. (i271) 


In view of the rapidly expanding energy requirements of mankind, it is 
interesting to express the energy flux supplied by the Sun in commercial 
units. We derive 


S = 1.36 kWinm’ or 1.52 hp/yd’. (12.16) 


This supply is available outside the Earth’s atmosphere, but even after 
allowing for the extinction, a considerable energy contribution does reach 
the ground, at any rate in countries with a favorable climate. Nevertheless, 
direct practical use of solar energy has been made hitherto only for generat- 
ing electric currents in satellites and to a small extent for cooking and hot 
water installations in tropical countries. 

We return once again to consider the total flux 7zF and the radiation 
intensity 7,(0,0) at the Sun’s surface, equation (12.12) and Figure 12.4. As 
our first rather formal and provisional approach to the temperature in the 
solar atmosphere, we interpret the flux in the sense of the Stefan—Boltz- 
mann radiation law and thence we define 


Sun’s effective temperature: 7F = OTe; Teg = 5770 K (12.17) 


with a mean error of +15K. Furthermore, if we interpret the radiation 
intensity /,(0,0) in the sense of Planck’s radiation law (11.23) we define the 
radiation temperature 7, for the center of the disk as a function of 
wavelength. 

Since the Sun does not radiate as a black body—otherwise /,(0,6) would 
be independent of 6 and the Sun would show no darkening toward the 
limb—we must not interpret Ts, and the 7, quite literally. Nevertheless 
T . does to some extent correctly indicate the temperature of the layer of 
the solar atmosphere from which the total radiation comes to us, and 7) 
that of the layer from which the radiation of wavelength \ comes. The 
effective temperature is thus an important parameter of the solar atmo- 
sphere (and in a corresponding way of stellar atmospheres) since in combi- 
nation with the Stefan—Boltzmann radiation law it represents the total 
radiation 7F, that is, the total energy flux that comes out of the interior 
through 1 cm? of the Sun’s surface. 

The layers of the solar atmosphere from which the continuous radiation 
originates we call the photosphere. Formerly one distinguished between 
this and the reversing layer which was supposed to lie above it and to 
produce the dark Fraunhofer lines as in the well-known Kirchhoff—Bunsen 
experiment. Nowadays we know that at any rate considerable parts of the 
lines arise in the same layers as the continuum, so that it is better not to use 
the term ‘‘reversing layer’? any longer. At total eclipses of the Sun one 
observes at the solar limb the higher layers of the atmosphere which yield 
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no appreciable continuum, but practically only emission lines correspond- 
ing to the Fraunhofer lines. This part is called the chromosphere. As we 
now know, this makes only a small contribution to the intensity of the 
absorption lines. Above it lies the solar corona which, as we shall see, 
merges into the interplanetary medium. Later on, we shall concern our- 
selves further with these extreme outer layers of the Sun as well as with the 
whole manifestation of solar activity (sunspots, prominences, eruptions, 
etc.), that is, with the ‘‘disturbed’’ Sun, as we now often call it. 


13. Apparent Magnitudes and Color Indices of Stars 


Hipparchus and many of the earlier astronomers long ago cataloged the 
brightnesses of stars. We may speak of stellar photometry in the modern 
sense since N. Pogson in 1850 gave a clear definition of magnitudes and J. 
C. F. Zollner in 1861 constructed his visual photometer with which one 
could accurately compare the brightness of a star with that of an artificial 
starlike image by employing two nicol prisms. (Two such prisms whose 
planes of polarization are inclined at angle a to each other reduce the 
intensity of light passing through them both by a factor cos? a.) 

If the ratio of the fluxes from two stars as measured with a photometer is 
S,/S5, then according to Pogson’s definition, the difference of their appar- 
ent magnitudes is 


Mm, — Me = —2.5 log (S,/S.) magnitudes (13.1) 
or conversely 
Sif Se= 1 Oe, (43.2) 


The following are corresponding magnitude differences and flux ratios 
and the corresponding brightness ratios: 


pet 1 Las 5.10... 15. 20. . tiasniiiies 
A log S$ 0.4 l Z 4 6 8 
Brightness ratio 2.512 10 106 ei Ae 


The zero point of the magnitude scale was originally fixed by the interna- 
tional polar sequence, a set of stars in the vicinity of the north pole which 
had been accurately measured and the constancy of their brightness estab- 
lished. Greater brightness corresponds to smaller and ultimately negative 
magnitudes, and so it is recommended to say, for instance, “‘The star a 
Lyrae (Vega) of apparent (visual) magnitude 0714 is 1.19 magnitudes 
brighter than a Cygni (Deneb) of magnitude 1™33, or a Cyg is 1.19 
magnitudes fainter than a Lyr.”’ 
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The older photometric measurements were made visually. With K. 
Schwarzschild’s Gottinger Aktinometrie photographic photometry was 
added in the years 1904 to 1908, first using ordinary blue-sensitive plates. 
One soon learned to imitate the spectral sensitivity distribution of the 
human eye using sensitized plates made sensitive in the yellow and with a 
yellow filter in front of them. Thus one had, in addition to the visual 
magnitudes m,, the photographic m,, and then the photovisual magnitudes 
Myy. By combining suitable plates or photocells and photomultipliers with 
appropriate color filters, one can nowadays adjust the sensitivity maximum 
of one’s measuring devices, whether photographic or photoelectric, to be in 
any wavelength interval from the ultraviolet down to the infrared. 

We now seek to clarify our ideas by asking: What precisely do our 
various magnitudes mean? 

Suppose that a star of radius R emits at its surface the flux 7F, or mean 
intensity F, at wavelength A in the true continuum; suppose that a fraction 
y, of this is removed by Fraunhofer lines. The actual flux, including lines, is 
then 


wy = aF\(1 — 7). (13.3) 


Neglecting interstellar absorption for the time being, if the star is at distance 
r from the Earth then we receive outside the Earth’s atmosphere a flux [see 
equation (12.13)] 


S, = 7R?FY/r?. (13.4) 


Now let the contribution to the stimulus of our measuring device made by a 
standard spectrum with S$, = 1 be described by a sensitivity function EF). 
Then in the case of the star the stimulus is proportional to the integral 


1 co 
r’ Jo 
and the apparent magnitude m becomes 
1 (ore) 
m = —2.5 log =| mTR*FXE, dd + constant (13.6) 
Pr Jo 


to within a normalizing constant which will have to be fixed by some 
convention. In equation (13.6) we have taken no account of extinction by 
the Earth’s atmosphere. Since in practice E, has an appreciable value only 
in a small range of wavelength, the extinction can be determined following 
Figure 11.4 as for monochromatic radiation at the center of gravity of E). 

The visual magnitude my, is defined by (13.6) using for the sensitivity 
function that of the human eye multiplied by the power of transmission of 
the instrument, of which the center of gravity lies at the so-called isophotal 
wavelength of about 5400 A in the green. In the same way, the center of 
gravity for the photographic magnitude mpg is about 4200 A. 
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Figure 13.1 

Relative response functions E, 

(referred to a light source with /, = 

constant) of the UBV photometric 

3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 A system, after H. L. Johnson and W. 
nr W. Morgan. 


As a Standard system of magnitudes and colors one nowadays mostly 
uses the UBV system developed by H. L. Johnson and W. W. Morgan 
(1951) (U = ultraviolet, B = blue, V = visual); the corresponding magni- 
tudes are written for short as 


U=m, B=mgzg V=my. (13.7) 


The corresponding sensitivity functions E,, which can be realized either 
photographically or photoelectrically, are shown in Figure 13.1. Their 
centers of gravity for average stellar colors are 


hy ~3650A Azg~4400A_ rAy ~ 5480A. (13.8) 


For hot (blue) stars these are displaced toward shorter wavelengths; for 
cool (red) stars toward longer wavelengths. 

By definition, the three magnitudes U, B, V are so related to each other, 
that is, the constants in equation (13.6) are so chosen that for AOV-stars (for 
example a Lyr = Vega, see Section 15) 


U=B=Y. (13.9) 


For practical use, including the transfer from one instrument to another 
with (possibly) a slightly different sensitivity function, the UBV system is 
determined by a larger number of very precisely measured standard stars, 
whose magnitudes and colors cover a wide range. 

As K. Schwarzschild first recognized, color indices, such as, for 
example, 


Uf an ob = Vv (13.10) 


provide a measure of the energy distribution in the spectrum of a star. If as 
an approximation to the energy distribution we take Planck’s law for a 
black body or, so long as hv/kT > 1, Wien’s law 


Fi, “x@O" gad. g.- 0 (13.11) 


and if we concentrate the integration in (13.6) to the center of gravity of the 
sensitivity function, we obtain 
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2 5Gs log e 
my = ———— + constant, (13.12) 
yer 
or, with c, = 1.4388 cm K and log e = M = 0.4343, 
1.562 
= + constant, (a4) 
AyT 


Using (13.8) and the normalization (13.9) and taking for a AOV star 
T = 15 OOOK, we find 
1 1 


B- v~1000( 5 - 2455] 


7 15000)" (13.14) 


The values of the color temperatures calculated, for example, from the 
color indices B — V have no profound significance because of the considera- 
ble departure of the stars from black bodies. Today the significance of color 
indices lies in a different direction: As the theory of stellar atmospheres 
Shows, the color indices (or the color temperature) depend upon the 
fundamental parameters, in particular the effective temperature J»; (total 
flux) and gravity g or absolute magnitude of the stars (see Section 18). 
Since color indices can be measured photoelectrically to an accuracy of 
0™01, we expect from (13.14) that near, say, 7000 K temperature differ- 
ences can be determined to an accuracy of about | percent, which cannot 
be attained by any other method. Naturally, the temperatures themselves 
are far less accurately determined. 

In addition to the UBV system, significance has been achieved by the 
UGR system used by W. Becker with characteristic wavelengths 3660, 
4630 and 6380 A and by the six-color system of J. Stebbins, A. E. Whitford, 
and G. Kron which extends from the ultraviolet into the infrared (A , = 3550 
A...A;= 10300 A). The conversion of magnitudes and color indices from 
one photometric system to another with not greatly different characteristic 
wavelengths is performed by using empirically established, mostly linear 
relations. 

Besides the radiation in various wavelength intervals, we are interested 
in the total radiation of stars. Analogously to the solar constant, in the 
sense of equation (13.6) we therefore define apparent bolometric magnitude 

Nj = —25 log | wR? FX dX + constant 
— (13.15) 


—2.5 log (7 R?F/r’) + constant 
where 
aE = oT Sr (13.16) 


is again the total radiation flux at the surface of the star, including the effect 
of the spectral lines. Usually we define the constants so that, say, at about 
the solar temperature, the 


bolometric correction BC = my.) — My (13.17) 
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is equal to zero. Since the Earth’s atmosphere completely absorbs consid- 
erable parts of the spectrum, we cannot measure the bolometric magnitude 
directly from ground-based observations; even the term bolometric magni- 
tude in the strict sense may be misleading. Until observations from satel- 
lites are available, we can evaluate m,,, or BC only with the help of a 
theory as a function of other measurable parameters of stellar atmospheres. 


14. Distances, Absolute Magnitudes, and Radii of the 
Stars 


As aresult of the revolution of the Earth round the Sun, in the course of a 
year a nearer star must describe a small ellipse in the sky relative to the 
much more distant fainter stars (Figure 14.1: to be distinguished from 
aberration, Figure 5.7). Its semimajor axis, which is the angle that the 
radius of the Earth’s orbit would subtend at the star, is called the heliocen- 
tric or annual parallax p of the star (TapdaA\aévo = to and fro motion). 

In the year 1838 F. W. Bessel in K6nigsberg succeeded, with the help of 
Fraunhofer’s heliometer, in measuring directly (trigonometrically) the par- 
allax of the star 61 Cygni p = 07293. We must mention also the simultane- 
ous work of F. G. W. Struve in Dorpat and of T. Henderson at the Cape 
Observatory. The star a Centauri, with its companion Proxima Centauri, 
observed by the latter is our nearest neighbor in space. According to recent 
measurements, their parallaxes are 0175 and 0°76. It was a fundamental 
advance when in 1903 F. Schlesinger achieved the photographic measure- 
ment of parallaxes with an accuracy of about +0701. The General catalog 
of trigonometric stellar parallaxes and the Catalog of bright stars (Yale 
1952 and 1964) are amongst the most important aids to astronomers. 


circle 


Figure 14.1 

Stellar parallax p. Relative to the 
much more distant background 
stars, a nearby star in ‘one year 
describes on the sky a circle of 
radius p if it is at the pole of the 
ecliptic, a straight segment +p if it 
is in the ecliptic, and an ellipse if it is 
in between. 
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The first measurements of parallax signified not only the by then 
scarcely necessary vindication of the Copernican world system, but above 
all the first quantitative advance into space. We next define the appropriate 
units of measurement: 

A parallax p = 1” corresponds to a distance 360 < 60 X< 60/27 = 206 265 
astronomical units or radii of the Earth’s orbit. We call this distance 1 
parsec (from parallax and second) contracted to pc. Thus we have- 


1 pc = 3.086 X 10*? km = 3.086 X 10/8 cm or 3.26 light years 
1 light year = 0.946 x 10'8 cm (14.1) 


Thus light traveling at 300 000 km/s takes 3.26 years to traverse 1 pc. The 
distance 1/p pc or 3.26/p light years corresponds to parallax p”. Corre- 
sponding to the accuracy with which trigonometric parallaxes can be 
measured, these take us out to distances of ‘“‘only’’ some 15 pc or maybe 50 
pc. We can reach out to about 2000 pc using “‘streaming’’ or cluster 
parallaxes (to be discussed later) for groups of stars that “‘stream’’ through 
the Milky Way system with a common velocity vector. 

The observed brightness of a star (in any photometric system) depends 
according to equation (13.6) on its true brightness and its distance. We now 
define the absolute magnitude M of a star as the magnitude it would appear 
to have if it were transferred from its actual distance r = 1/p pc to a 
standard distance of 10 pc. By the 1/r? law of photometry [for example, 
equation (13.5)], the brightness is then changed by the factor (r/10)?; in 
magnitudes we have therefore 


m — M = 5 log (r/10) = —S(1 + log p). (14.2) 


We call m — M the distance modulus. The following are corresponding 
values of the modulus and the distance: 


m—-M=-5 0 +5 +10 +25 magnitudes 
r = lIpe 10pe 100pc 1000 pc = 1 kpc 10°pc = 1 Mpc. 
(1 kiloparsec) (1 megaparsec) 
(14.3) 


In calculating in accordance with the 1/r? law we have neglected inter- 
stellar absorption. We shall see that this can become significant for dis- 
tances exceeding even 10 pc; then the relation (14.2) between distance 
modulus and distance (or parallax) is to be correspondingly modified. 

Basically we can specify absolute magnitudes in every photometric 
system and we then attach the appropriate suffix to M; for example, visual 
absolute magnitude is written M,. If no suffix is written then we always 
imply M,,. 

We now collect the important properties of the Sun as a star; these serve 
also to make it a standard of comparison. We need scarcely emphasize the 
enormous technical difficulty of comparing the Sun photometrically with 
stars that are fainter by at least 10 powers of ten. The distance modulus of 
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the Sun is determined by the definition of the parsec at the beginning of the 
Section directly as m — M = —31.57. Thus we obtain: 


SUN: Apparent magnitude — color index absolute magnitude 
Ultraviolet U = —26.06 ee er My = +5.51 

Blue i= = 226.16 Bice MOKED M,.= +541 (14.4) 
Visual V = —26.78 nes tes 0.07 My = +4.79 
Bolometric myo = —26.85 Myo = +4.72 


The errors in these figures could be several units in the second decimal 
place. In particular, several astronomers prefer B — V = 0.65. The 
absolute bolometric magnitude of a star M,,) is a measure of its total energy 
emission per second by radiation. We call this its /uminosity L, and we 
usually express it in terms of that of the Sun Lo as unit. Thus 


Myo. — 4.72 = —2.5 log L/Lo with Le = 3.83 X 10% erg/s. (14.5) 


Since the energy radiated away from the stars is generated by nuclear 
processes in their interiors, the luminosity is amongst the basic data for the 
investigation of the internal structure of the stars. 

From equations (13.3) and (13.4) the flux S, that we receive from a star is 
S, = F\(. — 1,)7R?/r?. Here R is the radius and r the distance of the star. 
The ratio of these two quantities has a simple meaning: the very small angle 
a that the radius R subtends at distance r is R/r = a in radians or 206 265 
R/r = a in arc-seconds. 

Then if we know the mean intensity of radiation F\(1 — ,) = Fx of a 
Star, or its average value over a photometric band (for example, U, B, V), 
we can easily calculate the angle a from the apparent magnitude. Compar- 
ing with the Sun (a@” q = 959.6) we have 


mM— Mo = —2.5 log {Fkal?/ FX oo’S} or 
(ol'/al'5)? = (Fko/FQ10-°4"-"0?. (14.6) 


For the radii themselves we have the corresponding result 


M — Mo = —2.5 log {FXR?/Fxo Rd} or 
Gk = fora = A 


As acrude estimate we may calculate the mean intensity F’, according to 
the Planck radiation law, and in the Wien approximation (c./AT > 1) we 


obtain 
F 1 
A) == exp ee: (2 = <n (14.8) 


where is the isophotal wavelength and 7, T. denote “‘the’’ temperatures 
of the star and the Sun. 

If we wish to claim higher accuracy, however, we must calculate Fx 
from the theory of stellar atmospheres and in terms of the parameters 
used in the theory. For certain bright red giant stars it has been possible to 
use the Michelson stellar interferometer to confirm the estimates got from 
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(14.6)-(14.8). For example, it was found for a Orionis (Betelgeuse) with m, 
= 0.9, p = 0017, and T ~ 3200 K 


a ~ 0024 or R ~ 300R, (somewhat variable). (14.9) 


Thus the dimensions of this star correspond to about those of the orbit of 
Mars. Recently, using the correlation interferometer at Narrabri, Australia 
(Section 9), R. Hanbury Brown, R. G. Twiss, and others have measured 
the angular diameter 2@” of more than a dozen stars with significantly 
improved accuracy. = 


15. Classification of Stellar Spectra: 
Hertzsprung—Russell Diagram and Color-Magnitude 
Diagram 


When, following the discoveries of J. Fraunhofer, G. Kirchhoff, and R. 
Bunsen, the observation of stellar spectra was begun, it soon appeared that 
in the main these could be arranged in a one-parameter sequence. The 
associated change of color of the stars, or of their color indices, showed the 
arrangement to be in order of decreasing temperature. 

Starting from the work of Huggins, Secchi, Vogel, and others, in the 
1880s E. C. Pickering and A. Cannon developed the Harvard classification 
of stellar spectra, which formed the basis for the Henry Draper catalog. 
The sequence of spectral classes or ‘“‘Harvard types’”’ 


ee 
O—B—A—F—G—K—M 
pw eee 
blue yellow red 


where we have noted the colors of the stars, resulted after many modifica- 
tions and simplifications. H. N. Russell’s students in Princeton composed 
the well-known mnemonic Oh Be A Fine Girl Kiss Me Right Now. ! 
Between two letters a finer subdivision is denoted by numbers 0 to 9 
written after the first letter. For example, a BS star comes between BO and 
AO and has about the same amount in common with both these types. 
The Harvard sequence is established primarily by use of photographs of 
the spectra of certain standard stars (Figure 15.1: the two spectra A0 I, AO 
II should be disregarded for the moment). We describe it briefly in Table 
15.1, associating with it the lines used as classification criteria, the chemical 
elements to which they belong, and the ionization levels (I = neutral atom, 
arc spectrum; II = singly ionized atom, for example Si*, spark spectrum; 
III = doubly ionized atom, for example Si** . . .). The temperatures listed 


‘Footnote for experts only: S is for Smack. 
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Table 15.1. Classification of Stellar Spectra 


Spectral Temperature 

type (K) Criteria for classification 

O 50 000 Lines of highly ionized atoms: He Il, 
Si IV, N Ill... ; hydrogen H rela- 
tively weak; occasionally emission 
lines. 

BO 25 000 He Il absent; He | strong; Si III, O Ih— 
H stronger. 

AO 11 000 Hel absent; H at maximum; Mg Il, 
Si Il strong; Fe Il, Ti Il weak; Ca Il 
weak. 

FO 7 600 H weaker; Call strong; the ionized 
metals, for example Fe Il, Ti Il, 
reach maximum about A5; the 
neutral metals, for example Fe I, 
Ca |, now reach about the same 
strength. 

GO 6 000 Ca Il very strong; neutral metals 
Fel... strong. 

KO 5 100 H relatively weak, neutral atomic 
lines strong; molecular bands. 

MO 3 600 Neutral atomic lines, for example 
Ca |, very strong; TiO bands. 

M5 3 000 Ca | very strong; TiO bands 
stronger. 

R, N (C) 3 000 Strong CN, CH, C, bands; TiO 
absent; neutral metals as in K, M. 

S 3 000 Strong ZrO, YO, LaO bands; neu- 


tral atoms as in K, M. 
(R, N currently designated C) 


correspond somewhat to the colors of the stars and are meant to serve only 
for provisional orientation. 

A series of standard stars for the establishment of spectral types is given 
in Figure 15.1. Certain special features of many stellar spectra, which 
cannot be brought within the scope of a one-parameter classification, are 
denoted by the following symbols: 


(1) The prefix c signifies specially sharp lines, particularly of hydrogen 
(Miss Maury’s c stars, for example a Cyg cA2). 

(2) The suffix n (nebulous) signifies a specially diffuse appearance of the 
lines, and s (sharp) a specially sharp appearance without the other 
criteria of c stars. 

(3) v indicates a variable spectrum and applies to most variable stars. p 
(peculiar) indicates a peculiarity of any sort, for example anomalous 
strength of the lines of a particular element. 


In the year 1913 H. N. Russell had the happy thought of studying the 
relationship between spectral type Sp and absolute magnitude M,, and he 
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BO AO FO GO KO MO 
spectral type 


Figure 15.2. Hertzsprung—Russell diagram. Absolute 
visual magnitude M, plotted against spectral type. The 
Sun corresponds to M, = 4.8 and G2. The dots 
represent stars within 20 pc, which have reliable 
parallaxes. Open circles represent the less frequently 
occurring stars of greater absolute magnitude; for these 
the trigonometric parallaxes have been supplemented by 
spectroscopic and cluster parallaxes. 


plotted in a diagram with Sp as abscissa and M, as ordinate all the stars for 
which the parallax was sufficiently well determined. Figure 15.2 shows 
such a diagram which, using much improved observational material, Rus- 
sell drew in 1927 for his textbook that served a whole generation as their 
‘‘astronomical bible.’’ 

The majority of stars populate the narrow strip of the main sequence 
which runs diagonally from the (absolutely) bright blue-white B and A stars 
(for example, the stars in the belt of Orion) through the yellow stars (for 
example, Sun G2 and M, = +4.8) to the faint red M stars (for example, 
Barnard’s star M5 and M, = +13.2). 

In the right-hand upper part of the diagram there is the set of giant stars; 
by contrast, the stars that possess the same spectral type but much smaller 
luminosity are called dwarf stars. Since for about equal temperatures the 
difference in absolute magnitude can depend only upon a difference in 
stellar radius, this nomenclature seems very appropriate. The recognition 
and naming of giants and dwarfs goes back to the earlier work of E. 


Hertzsprung—Russell and color-magnitude diagrams he 


Hertzsprung (1905), for which reason we now call the Sp, M, diagram the 
Hertzsprung—Russell diagram (HR diagram). 

Instead of spectral type Sp one can also employ a color index, say B-V, 
and one then obtains a color-magnitude diagram which is equivalent to the 
HR diagram. Figure 15.3 shows the (B-—V, M,) color-magnitude diagram, 
with now a very sharply defined main sequence, certain yellow giants 
(upper right) and white dwarfs (lower left), drawn for field stars and cluster 
stars in our vicinity in space that have well-determined parallaxes. 

Since color indices can be measured with high accuracy even for-faint 
stars, the color-magnitude diagram has become one of the most important 
working tools of astronomy. 

The extremely bright stars along the upper boundary of the HR diagram 
or color-magnitude diagram are known as supergiants. For example a 
Cygni (Deneb; cA2) has absolute magnitude M, = —7.2; therefore it 
exceeds the brightness of the Sun (M, = +4.8) by 12 magnitudes, that is, a 
factor of about 63 000. 

Another readily recognizable set consists of the white dwarf stars in the 
lower left of the diagram. Since in spite of relatively high temperature they 


Figure 15.3. Color magnitude diagram (M, against B-V) after H. L. 
Johnson and W. W. Morgan, showing main sequence derived from stars 
with trigonometric parallaxes p = 0”10 and from stars taken from several 
galactic clusters with well-determined parallaxes and corrected for 
interstellar absorption and reddening. Also included are five white dwarfs 
(lower left) and several yellow giants (upper right). The stars lying above the 
main sequence (from Praesepe) are probably binaries. 
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have small luminosity, they must be very small; one can easily calculate the 
radius, which is scarcely larger than that of the Earth. For the companion of 
Sirius a CMa B and certain similar objects one also knows the mass and 
thence one derives mean densities of the order of 10* to 10° g/cm’. The 
internal constitution of such stars must be quite different from the rest. In 
1926 R. H. Fowler showed that in white dwarfs the material (more pre- 
cisely, the electrons) is degenerate in the sense of Fermi statistics in the 
Same way as shortly thereafter W. Pauli and A. Sommerfeld showed to be 
the case for electrons in metals. That is to say, almost all the quantum 
states are occupied in the sense of the Pauli principle, as are the inner shells 
of heavy atoms. 

We shall mention other, mostly smaller and more special, sets of stars in 
the HR diagram in other contexts. 

E. Hertzsprung remarked as long ago as 1905 that Miss Maury’s c stars 
with sharp hydrogen lines are distinguished by their great luminosity. Then 
in 1914 W. S. Adams and A. Kohlschiitter showed that the spectra of stars 
of a given spectral type could be further subdivided according to luminosity 
on the basis of new spectroscopic criteria. In absolutely bright stars, for 
example, the lines of ionized atoms (spark lines) are enhanced relative to 
those of neutral atoms (arc lines); amongst the A stars, as has been said, the 
sharpness of the hydrogen lines serves as a luminosity criterion. 

If we calibrate such a criterion, which of course applies only to a limited 
range of spectral types, with the use of stars of known absolute magnitude, 
then with the help of the resulting calibration curve we can determine 
further absolute magnitudes by spectroscopic means. If we can neglect, or 
correct for, interstellar absorption (which had still not been dreamt of in 
1914), then by combining these absolute magnitudes with the apparent 
magnitudes we derive spectroscopic parallaxes of the stars concerned 
[equation (14.2)]. In Part III we shall mention the significance of these for 
the investigation of the Milky Way system. Here we pursue the important 
insight afforded by the fact that we can classify the great majority of stars 
according to two parameters. 

On the basis of the Harvard classification, etc., W. W. Morgan and P. C. 
Keenan developed the now generally used MK classification presented in 
An atlas of stellar spectra with an outline of spectral classification (1943 
with E. Kellman and 1953). Its general principles hold good for any such 
classification: 


(1) Only empirical criteria, that is, directly observed absorption and emis- 
sion phenomena are the basis of the classification. 

(2) The observational material is uniform. In order on the one hand to 
include sufficiently refined criteria and on the other hand to reach 
sufficiently far into the Galactic system, a uniform dispersion of 
125A/mm at Hy is employed, even for bright stars.? 


*If we work with other spectrographs, in particular with higher dispersion, we must first 
photograph spectra of the standard stars (given in part in Figure 15.1) and then classify the 
spectra of other stars by comparison with these. 
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(3) The transferability of the system of classification from one instrument 
to another is validated by using a list of suitable standard stars, that is, 
by direct application, and not by using specifications, that may very 
well be semitheoretical. 

(4) The classification is according to 

(a) Spectral type Sp largely in agreement with the Harvard classification 
and with the same notation. 

(b) Luminosity class LC. Its calibration in terms of absolute magnitude 
will be considered in retrospect. An LC criterion over at any rate a 
large range of spectral types is to depend in the first place as sensitively 
as possible upon the luminosity of the stars. Morgan’s luminosity 
classes give at the same time the location of the stars in the HR 
diagram; they are 


| Supereiant 

II Bright giants 

il Giants 

IV Subgiants 

V Main sequence (dwarfs) 


VI Subdwarfs 


Figure 15.4. Spectral type Sp and luminosity 
class LC of the MK classification; dependence 
on color index B-V and visual absolute 
magnitude M,. 
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As needed, the luminosity classes I to V may be subdivided using suffixes 
a, ab, and b. Figure 15.1, extracted from the Atlas of stellar spectra, shows 
the important spectral types of the main sequence stars (LC = V) and, at 
least for spectral type AO, the division into luminosity classes I to V 
according to the width of the hydrogen lines. 

About 90 percent of all stellar spectra can be dealt with by the MK 
classification; the rest are partly composite spectra of unresolved double 
stars and partly peculiar (p) spectra of pathological individuals. 

The relationship between the parameters of the MK classification Sp and 
LC on the one hand, and the color index B—V and absolute magnitude M, 
on the other, according to the best available calibration, is shown in Figure 
15.4. 

In recent astronomy the two-color diagram of W. Becker (1942) plays a 
role second in importance only to the color-magnitude diagram. In this 


Figure 15.5. Two-color diagram for the main 
sequence. The reddening-free color indices (U-B), and 
(B-V), are after H. L. Johnson, W. W. Morgan and 
others. The MK spectral types and absolute magnitudes 
of the stars are written along the main sequence. The 
almost straight line above the main sequence 
represents black radiators, the numbers are Ta < 107° 
K. Interstellar reddening shifts the position of a star in 
the diagram parallel to the line in the upper right, which 
is drawn in particular for O stars. 
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(Figure 15.5), the short-wavelength color index U-—B is plotted (increasing 
downwards) against B—V. As can easily be shown using equation (13.4) 
and the corresponding one for U-—B, black bodies are approximately 
represented in this diagram by a 45° straight line. In Figure 15.5 we have 
used the more precise numerical calculations of I. Bues. The relation 
between U-—B and B-—V for the main sequence, with the corresponding 
spectral types and absolute magnitudes, is also shown. 

The large difference between the spectral energy distributions of stars 
and of black bodies we shall explain in Section 18 using the theory of stellar 
spectra. In Part III] we shall be able to consider the application of the two- 
color diagram to the determination of interstellar reddening as well as to the 
recognition of particular kinds of stars. 


16. Double Stars and the Masses of the Stars 


In 1803 F. W. Herschel discovered that a Gem = Castor is a visual double 
star whose components move round each other under the influence of their 
mutual attraction. Thus the observation of double stars offers the possibil- 
ity of determining the masses of stars or at any rate of making quantitative 
assertions about them. Since the masses of stars are detectable only 
through their gravitational interaction, the investigation of double stars is 
even now of fundamental significance for the whole of astrophysics. 

We first separate the optical pairs from physical pairs or true binary stars 
using statistical criteria, also when possible by obtaining proper motions 
and radial velocities. The apparent orbit of the fainter component, the *‘com- 
panion’’, around the brighter component is observed with a refractor 
provided with a filar micrometer (Figure 9.1) in terms of the separation (in 
seconds of arc) and the position angle (N 0°—E 90°—S 180°—W 270°). If 
one plots this apparent orbit one obtains an ellipse. Were we to look at right 
angles to the plane of the orbit, we should see the bright component at the 
focus of the orbit. In general this does not occur because the plane of the 
orbit forms with the plane of the sky an angle of inclination 7. Conversely, 
one can obviously determine the inclination 7 so that the orbit satisfies the 
Kepler laws. Let 


a = semimajor axis of the true (relative) orbit in seconds of arc, 
p = parallax of the binary star in seconds of arc 


then a/p = semimajor axis of the true orbit in astronomical units. If, 
further, P is the period of description of the orbit in years, then from 
Kepler’s third law (6.33) we can easily write down the combined mass of 
the two stars 97, + Mt. (in units of the solar mass) as 


3, + MW, = a*/p*®P?. (16.1) 
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If by use of a meridian circle or photographically (following E. Hertz- 
sprung) one measures the absolute motion of the two components (that is, 
relative to the background stars, after allowing for parallactic motion and 
proper motion), one derives the semimajor axes a, and a, of their true 
paths around the mass center and one has from equation (6.31) 


a, ase, ae a ats ae CEG. 2) 


so that one can now calculate the individual masses 91%, 0172. 

If the fainter component of a binary star is not visible, its presence can 
nevertheless be inferred from the motion of the brighter component about 
the mass center, measured in an absolute fashion. If a, is the semimajor 
axis of this orbit, again in arc-seconds, since da,/a =912/OM +92) we 
obtain 


=, (16.3) 


Using meridian observations, F. W. Bessel in 1844 found in this way that 
Sirius must have a dark companion. A. Clark in 1862 actually discovered 
Sirius B, which is about 10™14 fainter than Sirius itself. Sirius B has 
absolute magnitude only M, = +11.54 although its mass is 0.96 solar mass. 
Since the surface temperature is quite normal, as already remarked, it must 
be very small. In 1923 F. Bottlinger concluded that “‘here we have to do 
with something entirely new,’ namely a white dwarf star. 

In recent times K. A. Strand and P. van de Kamp have found dark 
companions of certain nearer stars that represent an intermediate stage 
between stars and planets (that is, between bodies with and without their 
Own energy sources). In particular, our second nearest neighbor at a 
distance of 1.8 pc, Barnard’s star, which has spectral type M5V and a mass 
of ~0.15 solar masses, has a kind of planetary system. Van de Kamp’s 
original discussion suggested a companion of 0.0016 solar masses or 1.7 
times the mass of Jupiter, with a period of 25 years. A more recent study 
(1969) with many more observations points to two companions with 1.1 and 
0.8 times the mass of Jupiter which revolve about the primary star in the 
same sense in almost circular and coplanar orbits with periods of 26 and 12 
years, respectively. 

In 1889 E. C. Pickering observed that in the spectrum of Mizar 
= ¢ U Ma the lines twice become double in time intervals of P = 20954. 
Thus Mizar shows itself to be a spectroscopic binary. In this particular 
system two similar A2 stars revolve around each other; their angular 
separation is too small for telescopic resolution. In other systems only one 
component is recognizable in the spectrum; the other is obviously consider- 
ably fainter. If we plot the radial velocity as derived from the Doppler effect 
for either or both components as a function of time, we get the velocity 
curve. After removing the mean velocity or the velocity of the mass center, 
we can read off the sight-line component of the orbital velocity. Without 
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going into the details here, we can calculate thence, not the semimajor axis 
itself, but the quantity a, sin i if only component | is detectable in the 
spectrum, and also a, sin i if component 2 is detectable as well, where i is 
the (unknown) inclination of the orbit. 

If only one spectrum is visible, we derive from Kepler’s third law and 
from the mass-center formula (16.2) 


(a, sin i)* (san 2° sin? i (16.4) 


a 
= peg Se pki? pe 
| Se (M1 +32) ick oe + OW, + M2)” 


The last quantity is called the mass function. For statistical purposes we 
can make use of the fact that the mean value of sin® 7 for all possible 
inclinations is 0.59, or, taking account of the probability of discovery, about 
2/3. Since IW, < 9M,, in all cases the factor (97./(MT, + M2))? < 1/8. 

If both spectra are visible then we obtain SI, sin? 7 and, sin® i and 
thence also the mass ratio3I@,:91W>. 

If the inclination of the orbital plane of a spectroscopic binary is near to 
90° then eclipses occur and we observe an eclipsing variable or eclipsing 
binary. The classic example is B Persei = Algol, with period P = 2°20°49™ 
which J. Goodricke interpreted as such in 1782. From the magnitudes of an 
eclipsing variable measured (preferably photoelectrically) over a long 
enough time, we obtain first the period P and then the light curve. Hence 
we derive the radii of both stars in terms of the radius of the relative orbit as 
unit and also the inclination of the orbit i (Figure 16.1). If we can determine 
in addition the velocity curve for one or both components, we derive also 
the absolute dimensions of the system as well as the masses, and thence the 
mean densities, of both stars. In favorable cases we can derive even the 
ellipticity (flattening) and the center-limb darkening of the component stars. 
Thanks to the methodology for the determination of the elements of 


Figure 16.1. Apparent relative orbit and light curve of the 
eclipsing binary IH Cassiopeiae. Corresponding points of the orbit 
and light curve are indicated by numbers. In this case the primary 
eclipse of the brighter by the fainter and smaller component is 
annular. 
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eclipsing variables developed to the greatest completeness by H. N. Russell 
and H. Shapley these are at the present time among the most accurately 
known stars. As a result of penetrating analyses of the spectra, O. Struve 
later showed that in close pairs the two components are in a state of 
material interaction with each other. Common gaseous envelopes and 
streams of gas flowing from one component to the other sometimes give 
direct insight into the evolution of such systems. 

We now seek to give a sketch in broad terms; on account of unavoidable 
selection effects a detailed statistical discussion would be of doubtful 
significance: 

The various sorts of visual, spectroscopic, and eclipsing binaries, which 
are distinguished only by the way in which they are observed, join together 
continuously and with a certain degree of overlapping. The periods range 
from a few hours to many thousands of years. The binaries with short 
periods mostly have circular orbits; long-period systems favor larger eccen- 
tricities. Besides double stars, multiple systems also frequently occur, 
which mostly include one or more close pairs. For instance, the ““double 
star’? a Gem = Castor first discovered by F. W. Herschel was later shown 
to consist of three pairs A, B, C with periods 9.22, 2.93, 0.814 days; A and 
B move round each other in several hundred years, Castor C moves round 
A and B in several thousand years. According to P. van de Kamp (1969) our 
neighborhood within a distance of 5.2 pc contains, including the Sun, 31 
apparently single stars (6 with invisible companions), 11 double stars (61 
Cyg has an invisible companion), and 2 triple systems. Thus almost half of 
the total of 59 stars are members of double or multiple systems. 

In the spectra of double stars and eclipsing variables of short period, the 
components of which revolve around each other in close proximity, the 
Fraunhofer lines are mostly extraordinarily broad and diffuse. This 
depends on the fact that the two components rotate together like a rigid 
body, as a result of tidal friction. The periods of revolution and rotation are 
equal. If the component of the equatorial velocity along the sight line is 
v sin i, then at wavelength \ there is a Doppler displacement AA = 
+)(v/c) sini. Were the spectral line sharp for a stationary star, it would now 
appear as spread out into a band of width 2A, the profile of which would 
indicate the brightness distribution across the stellar disk, for example, in 
the case of no limb darkening we get a line profile of elliptic shape. For 
instance, if a B star of radius 5Ro rotates with period | day and if i = 90°, 
then its projected equatorial velocity v sin i = 250 km/s, and half the 
resulting width of the line MgII 4481 is AA = +3.73 A. 

O. Struve and his collaborators then discovered that there are also single 
stars in whose spectra all the lines are strongly widened in this way, and 
that therefore rotate with equatorial velocities of up to about 300 km/s. Like 
the rapidly rotating binaries, the rapidly rotating single stars belong pre- 
dominantly to spectral types O, B, and A in the upper part of the main 
sequence. 
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We shall later return to consider the significance of rotation of single and 
binary stars and therewith to the role of angular momentum in problems of 
stellar evolution. 

To conclude this section we take a look at the masses of the stars. Their 
values as determined from binaries of all kinds range from about 0.153@o 
to 509%. Their relation to other stellar parameters long remained obscure 
until A. S. Eddington in 1924 in connection with his theory of the internal 
constitution of the stars discovered the mass-luminosity relation. We can 
understand this in principle from a present-day standpoint as follows: The 
stars of the main sequence are evidently in analogous states of development 
(their energy requirements being supplied by the conversion of hydrogen 
into helium); in the main, they are therefore built to the same pattern. To a 
given mass, therefore, there belong energy sources of a well-determined 
amount, and these in turn determine the luminosity of the star. We there- 
fore expect there to be a relation between the mass SW and the luminosity L 
or absolute bolometric magnitude M,,,. As the analysis of all the observa- 
tional material shows (Figure 16.2), there is actually such a relation for 
main sequence stars. As expected, the white dwarfs do not conform to this. 
Also ‘‘the’’ mass-luminosity relation cannot without further discussion be 
applied to the red giant stars for which no reliable empirical masses are yet 
available. 


Figure 16.2. Empirical mass-luminosity relation. The 
absolute bolometric magnitude M, or the luminosity L 
plotted as a function of the mass 9 (after G. P. Kuiper). 
@ visual binaries, O spectroscopic binaries, + Hyades 
binaries, 0 white dwarfs. 
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If we regard the radii R of the stars as known (calculated from the 
absolute magnitude and, roughly speaking, the temperature) we can evalu- 
ate the 


surface gravity g = GOM/R?2 cm/s’, (16.5) 


which is important for the theory of the spectra. As we shall verify more 
exactly, we find that for main sequence stars of spectral types from BOV to 
M3V the value is constant to within about a factor 2 with 


g ~20000cm/s”? or logg ~ 4.3. (16.6) 


For giants and supergiants the value is considerably less (down to log g ~ 
0.5), and for white dwarfs considerably greater (log g ~ 8 + 0.5). 

The important results of Sections 15 and 16 are summarized in Figure 
16.3: the relations between luminosity L, bolometric magnitude Mj, 


Figure 16.3. Relationships between luminosity L or absolute bolometric 
magnitude M,,,, (vertical scales on left or right, respectively), effective 
temperature T,,, (abscissa) and stellar radius R as well as gravity g. The latter is 
given as g, for stars of 1 9% @; these numbers correspond roughly to old evolved stars. 
For main sequence and slightly evolved stars the mass Wis given approximately on 
the far right as a function of M,,). 
Units: L m= 3.82 x 10° erg/s, Ro = 6.96 x 10° cm, 

Wo= 1.99 x 10" Mg Go = 2.74 x 10 * cm/s’. 
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effective temperature Ts, stellar radius R, and surface gravity g, where we 
again use the familiar equations 


L = dn R20 Tr (16.7) 
g = GOMIR?. (16.8) 


We refer L and R to Lo = 3.82 x 10 erg/s and Ro = 6.96 x 10’ cm as 
units. We calculate the gravity for stars of one solar mass, referred to go 
= 2.74 x 10* cm/s? as unit. The scale of mass on the right is approximately 
correct for main sequence and slightly evolved stars (Section 26). 

In Section 19 we shall see that the effective temperature and surface 
gravity can be obtained from the analysis of stellar spectra. Then, from 
equations (16.7) and (16.8), the mass-to-light ratio can be calculated: 

sii g 1 2 


L = 47Go . 


(16.9) 


If we want to determine SW and L separately, we must use either the theory 
of the internal constitution of the stars (Section 25) or corresponding 
empirical data. 


17. Spectra and Atoms: Thermal Excitation and lonization 


After important pioneering work by N. Lockyer, in the year 1920 M. N. 
Saha’s Theory of thermal excitation and ionization led to the interpretation 
of stellar spectra and their classification. It rests essentially upon the 
quantum theory of atoms and their spectra developed by N. Bohr, A. 
Sommerfeld, and others from 1913 onward. Here we briefly recall the 
fundamentals without their full derivation: 

We represent the possible energy levels of an atom graphically in an 
energy level or Grotrian diagram (Figure 17.1). We distinguish: 


(1) Discrete negative energy levels E < 0 corresponding to the bound or 
elliptic orbits of the electrons in the Bohr model of the atom or the 
discrete eigenfunctions (standing de Broglie waves) of quantum 
mechanics. Each energy level is characterized by a set of several 
integral or half-integral quantum numbers which we represent by a 
single symbol n, m, s, or the like. 

(2) Continuous positive energy values E > 0 corresponding to the free or 
hyperbolic orbits of electrons in the Bohr model or to *‘continuous’”’ 
eigenfunctions (progressive de Broglie waves) in quantum mechanics. 
At a great distance from the atom such an electron has only kinetic 
energy Exin = '2mv?, where m is its mass and v its velocity. 


= 
~ 
@p\ 
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Figure 17.1. Energy level or Grotrian diagram of an atom 
(schematic only) showing various transitions. 


In a transition between two energy levels E,,, E, a photon of energy 
hv =|En — E, (17.1) 


is absorbed (7 ) or emitted (J ), where h = 6.62 x 10°?’ erg s is Planck’s 
quantum of action. The frequency v s“' or Hz (Hertz) corresponds to a 
wavenumber (number of light waves per centimeter in vacuum) pv = (v/c) 
cm! or Kayser and a wavelength \ = 1/p = c/y cm. Besides the centimeter 
we use as unit 10-8 cm = 1 A. We often reckon the energy values, not from 
E = 0 but from the ground state of the atom. As unit we use generally not 
1 erg but 1 cm™ or | Kayser and then we speak of the terms and the term 
scheme of the atom, or else we use | eV (electronvolt) or the energy that an 
electron gains on traversing a potential increase of 1 V. In thermal equilib- 
rium we have always to deal with energies of the order of magnitude AT 
Ak = 1.38 x 107! erg/K). In this context we specify the temperature in Kelvin 
corresponding to an energy E. There correspond thus 
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LeV + 1.602 x 10-2 erg 2 8066 cm-! = 12398 A #11 605K. (17.2) 


We naturally divide the transitions undergone by an atom as a result of 
the absorption or emission of a single photon into the following classes: 


(1) En < 0, E, < 0; elliptic-elliptic, discrete-discrete, or bound-bound 
transitions under absorption or emission of a spectral line whose 
wavenumber v cm7! we obtain as the difference of the term-values in C. 
E. Moore’s Atomic energy levels. 

(2) E > 0, E, < 0; hyperbolic-elliptic, continuous-discrete, or free-bound 
transitions. At the series limit or absorption edge hv, = E,, the continu- 
ous-discrete absorption v > v, is accompanied by the ejection of a 
photoelectron having kinetic energy 'zmv? = hv — |E,| which is 
Einstein’s photoelectric formula. Thereby the atom becomes ionized or 
goes into the next higher state of ionization. We denote the spectra of 
neutral, singly ionized, doubly ionized . . . atoms, for example calcium, 
by Ca I, Ca II, Ca II, and so on. 


The inverse process is the capture of a free electron of energy 
‘,mv? with the emission of a photon 


hy =‘'pmv? + |E,| 
the so-called two-body recombination. 


(3) E' > 0, E" > 0 gives hyperbolic-hyperbolic, continuous-continuous, or 
free-free transitions. A photon hy = |E" — E" is absorbed or emitted; 
the free electron gains or loses the corresponding amount of kinetic 
energy in its encounter with the atom. 


Bound-free and free-free absorption and emission were first found in the 
X-ray region and they were explained theoretically by N. Bohr and H. A. 
Kramers. 

From now on! we shall be concerned with the discrete terms (E, < 0) of 
atoms and ions. 

We describe a particular energy level of an atom or ion having a single 
emitting or valence electron (that is, the remaining electrons undergo no 
transition) by four quantum numbers: 

n the principal quantum number. In the case of hydrogen-like (coulomb- 
field) orbits, in the language of Bohr’s theory, n7a)/Z is the semimajor axis 
of the orbit, —e2Z?/2aon? erg is the corresponding energy, and R.Z?/n* 
cm~! the term value. Here a, = 0.529 A is the radius of the first Bohr orbit 
for hydrogen, R.. = 109 737.30 cm~ is the Rydberg constant, and Z the 
effective nuclear charge number (Z = | for a neutral atom, arc spectrum; Z 
= 2 for a singly ionized atom, the first spark spectrum, and so on). 


'The newcomer to the subject need not work through all the details of the following short 
introduction to the quantum theory and classification of atomic spectra (about the next two 
pages). It is important that he should understand the meaning of the energy level or term 
scheme in Figures 17.1, 17.3, and 17.4. 
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/ is the orbital angular momentum of the electron measured in the 
quantum unit 7i = h/27, and / can assume integral values 0, 1, 2, ..., 
eects oe 

f=012345 
gives respectively a 
s pdf g helectron.’ 


s is the spin angular momentum (Goudsmit-— Uhlenbeck) in the same 
units. For a single electron s = +'/ 

j is the total angular momentum, again in units of 7. j is given by vector 
addition of / and s and can only have one of the values / + ‘h. 

As an example, one electron having n = 2, / = 1, and j = #2 is denoted as 
a 2P3)/2 electron. 

In atoms or ions with several electrons, as H. N. Russell and F. A. 
Saunders found in 1925 in the case of the alkaline earths, the angular 
momentum vectors are normally coupled as follows (Russell—Saunders or 
LS coupling): ae 

The orbital angular momenta / are added vectorially to give the resultant 
orbital angular momentum L = I; similarly the spin angular momenta s” 
give the resultant § = Ss. Then L and S combine, again vectorially, to 
give the total angular momentum J (Figure 17.2) so that 


JL os S| =f ee foe's: (17.3) 


?The notation referred originally to the upper term of the series: s = sharp secondary series; p 
= principal series; d = diffuse secondary series; f = fundamental series. 


Figure 17.2. Vector model for an atom with 
Russell—Saunders coupling. The total orbital 
angular momentum vector L and the spin 
angular momentum vector S combine to give 
the total angular momentum vector J (all 

being measured in units of h = h/27). M, 
denotes the component of J along the 
direction of an external field H. The vectors L 
and S precess about J, which itself precesses 
about H. The diagram corresponds to the 
particular energy level L = 3, S = 2, Jd = 3, 
that is, to the °F, level. 
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L is always integral; S and J are half integral (integral) for atoms with an 
odd (even) number of electrons. 

A particular pair of values of S and L constitutes, as we say, a term. By 
analogy with the single-electron system, the orbital angular momentum 
quantum number L corresponds to a term designated as follows: 


£L=012345 
SPIE GT. 


So long as L = S, the term splits into r = 2S + 1 energy levels with 
different J. Then, and also if L <S, the number r is called the multiplicity 
of the term, and it is written to the upper left in the term symbol; J is 
written to the lower right as a subscript, in order to designate the particular 
levels in the term. Table 17.1 gives a synopsis of possible terms of various 
multiplicities, their energy levels, and the usual designation. 

In the presence of an external field (for example, a magnetic field) the 
vector of total angular momentum J sets itself so that its component M, in 
the direction of the field is half integral or integral. M, can thus assume the 
values J, J —1,..., —J; thus the directional quantization of J gives 2/ + 1 
possible configurations (Figure 17.2). When the external field vanishes, 
these 2/ + | energy levels fall together; we say that the J level is (2J + 1)- 
ply degenerate. Furthermore we divide the terms according to their parity 
into two groups, the even and odd terms according as the arithmetic sum of 
the / values of the participating electrons is even or odd. Odd terms are 
distinguished by an affix ° written to the upper right. 

A line arises from a transition between two energy levels; the possible 
transitions between all the levels in two terms produce a group of neighbor- 
ing lines called a multiplet. The possibilities for transitions (in the emission 
or absorption of electric-dipole radiation, analogous to that of the familiar 
Hertz dipole) are restricted by the following selection rules: 


(1) Transitions occur only between odd and even levels. 
(2) J changes only so that AJ = 0, +1. The transition 0 — 0 is forbidden. 


Table 17.1. Terms and J values of their levels for different quantum numbers 
L and S for Russell-Saunders coupling. 


S=0 1 4p 
r=28+1=1 2 3 4 
singlet doublet triplet quartet 
L=0 S term t= J =) j= 1 J=% 
1 P term 1 Ye 4 O42 ive Verte! 
2 Dterm 2 4 5 1 2 Io te %% %b 
3 F term 3 So %b 204 Yo 5 %b % 
Example i | Quartet P term with energy-levels *P,/., *P3)2, *Ps/2. Statistical weight of the term g(*P) 


=4x3=2+446. 
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For LS coupling we have further: 


(3) A = 


(4) AS = 0, that is, there are no intercombinations (for example, singlet 


triplet). 


Russell—Saunders or LS coupling is recognized by the fact that multiplet 
splitting, arising from the magnetic interaction between orbital momenta 
and spin momenta, is small compared with the separation between neigh- 
boring terms or multiplets. 

If the selection rules 1, 2 are not satisfied, forbidden transitions can 
occur with much smaller transition probability through electric quadrupole 
radiation or magnetic dipole radiation (the analog of the frame antenna). 

As an illustration, Figure 17.3 shows the term scheme of neutral calcium 
Cal. The most important multiplets are designated by their numbers in A 


multiplet table of astrophysical interest or An ultraviolet multiplet table by 


Figure 17.3. Term scheme or Grotrian diagram for the (arc) spectrum of 
neutral calcium Ca I. 
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Charlotte E. Moore (Washington) and the wavelength in angstroms of the 
strongest lines is shown. 

The theory of atomic spectra sketched here made it possible in the first 
place to classify the wavelengths \ or wavenumbers pv of most of the 
elements in their various stages of ionization (I = arc spectrum, II = first 
spark spectrum, . . .) as measured in the laboratory. This means that for 
each spectral line we can give the lower and upper terms (usually measured 
in cm from the ground state) and their classification. For example, 
Fraunhofer’s K line, the strongest line in the solar spectrum \ 3933.664 A, 
is Ca Il 47Sy¢ — 4 7P ap. 

Using the expression first in a qualitative sense and not yet in a precisely 
defined sense, the intensity of a line must depend upon what fraction of the 
atoms of the element concerned are in the appropriate state of ionization 
and what fraction of these are in the appropriate state of excitation in which 
they can absorb the line. Saha’s theory supplies the answer to this question 
in so far as we may assume that the gas is in a state of thermodynamic 
equilibrium, that is, one that corresponds sufficiently closely to the condi- 
tions inside a cavity at temperature T (Kelvin). 

We first consider an ideal gas at temperature 7 that is composed of 
neutral atoms (Figure 17.4). In unit volume (1 cm?®) let 


total number of atoms of a particular element 
N. = number of atoms in the ground state 0 

N, = number of atoms in excited state s with 
excitation energy x;. 


(We shall shortly extend this provisional notation by a suffix r inserted 
before suffix s to distinguish neutral, singly, doubly . . . ionized particles 
by f=), be 

If all the quantum states are simple (that is, if each occupies a volume h?, 
one quantum cell, in phase space) then according to the fundamental 
principles of statistical thermodynamics developed by L. Boltzmann 


N,/No a eee (17.4) 


where k again denotes the Boltzmann constant. 

[We can think of equation (17.4) as a generalization of the barometric 
formula given by equations (7.4) and (7.5) according to which the density 
distribution in an isothermal atmosphere at temperature T is given as a 
function of height y by 


2 m 
N(&yy No = exp _ a = exp| = me 
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Figure 17.4. Thermal excitation and ionization of neutral 

atoms. The term scheme (schematic only) on the left illustrates the 
basic concepts. The diagram on the right shows the relative 
number of atoms in a single (that is, statistical weight 1) quantum 
state as a function of its excitation energy x, (x, in electron volts is 
plotted as ordinate). The ionization potential x = 5.14 eV would 
correspond to Na I. 


Here pz means the molecular weight and m the mass of a molecule, @ is the 
usual gas constant, and k is the Boltzmann constant, g is the value of 
gravity. Thus mgy is the potential energy of a molecule at height y above 
the ground; in (17.4) the excitation energy x, corresponds to this. While in 
classical statistics the potential energy can be varied continuously, in 
quantum statistics there are quantized states and all simple quantum states 
have statistical weight 1.] 

If the energy level is g,-ply degenerate, that is, if it would split into g, 
simple levels under the influence of a suitable magnetic field, or equiva- 
lently if it occupies volume g,/1° in phase space, we must assign it multiplic- 
ity or statistical weight g, Correspondingly, let the ground state have 
weight g,. Then the general Boltzmann formula applies 


5 Seno ere. (N775) 


The content of this formula is illustrated graphically on the right in Figure 
17.4. If we wish to relate N, to the total number of atoms N = %,N,, instead 
of the number in the ground state Ny, we have 
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Nee neue 


— = ——__., 17.6 
el Wggyer ak” S's 

As denominator we have the important 
sum over states u = >,g,e *#*? (17.7) 


or partition function. 

We obtain the statistical weights g, from the theory of spectra: a level 
with angular momentum quantum number J shows, for example, in a 
magnetic field 2J + 1 different M, (Figure 17.2) and so has weight 


g,=2/ +1. (17.8) 


If we treat the levels of a multiplet term with quantum numbers S§ and L 
together, then this term has weight 


6 = CS 4+ UCL + 1). (17.9) 


The summation of the corresponding g,in Table 17.1 obviously leads to the 
same result. 

The thermal excitation of the atoms into quantum states of higher and 
higher energy x; described by the Boltzmann formula (17.5) or (17.6), 
passes over continuously into the excitation of states of positive energy E 
> 0. The atom then receives the ionization energy y (Figure 17.4), which 
suffices to remove an electron from the atom, plus the kinetic energy E = 
%mv? with which the electron is ejected. 

We now denote the number of (singly) ionized atoms with a first suffix, 
thus N,, which corresponds to the number of neutral atoms which we now 
write as N, and so on for later stages, reckoning per cubic centimeter 
throughout: 


lonization stage Neutral Singly Doubly r-ply 
ionized ionized ionized 

Free electrons per atom 0 1 i CSE r 

lonization energy Xo x, ee ee 

Spectra, forexample Fel Fell Felll Fe(r + 1) 
iron Fe 

All atoms in the No N, N> N, 
ionization stage 

Atoms in the ground Noo N00 Noo N 0 


state of the 
ionization stage 
Atoms in level s,s’,... ae | Pee N2, 5" N50 
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We employ a corresponding notation for statistical weights. How now do 
we calculate N,o/No., that is, the ratio of the numbers of singly ionized and 
neutral atoms in the relevant ground states having statistical weights 21,5 
and go,9? (In the first place, higher stages of ionization will be supposed to 
play no part.) 

Clearly the problem amounts to that of calculating the statistical weight 
of the ionized atom in its ground state plus its free electron. The atom has 
Statistical weight 21,9; the electron alone, corresponding to the two possible 
orientations of its spin in an applied field, has statistical weight equal to 2. 
In addition, we must reckon the weight, that is, the number of quantum 
cells h°, corresponding to the motion of the one free electron. Statistical 
thermodynamics shows that the electron, with mass m, takes up a volume 
(2a7mkT)?” in momentum space;* in ordinary space, if we have N, elec- 
trons per cubic centimeter, we have 1/N, cm’ per electron. Thus we have 
Statistical weight 


5 (Qa-mkT)°” 


=F 10 a (47.10) 


ionized atom in ground state 
+I free electron 


Substituting in the Boltzmann formula (17.5) we obtain, referred to the 
ground states of the atom and ion, the 


Saha formula 


Ni0 N. = &1.0 7 ee : 
No.0 § 0.0 h 


~XOMS oh fail) 
For the total number of ionized or neutral atoms we obtain from (17.6) 
the corresponding ionization formula 


Ni ne “1, (QarmkT)?” 5 


es es us 


In a completely analogous way for the passage from the r™ to the (r + 1)™ 
stage of ionization, where the (r + 1) electron is removed with ionization 
energy x,, we have quite independently of other ionization processes 


N; : 2amkT)?? 
tN, = Meth 9 SEMI ei (17.13) 


>The a priori probability of a state with momentum p = mv (mass X velocity) or of kinetic 
energy ‘2mv* = p?/2m is exp(—p*/2mkT). Integrating over momentum space this gives 


[ exp (— p?/2mkT)4rp?dp = (QamkT)”. 
0 
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and so on. Instead of the number of free electrons per cubic centimeter we 
can equally well introduce the electron pressure P,, that is, the partial 
pressure of free electrons‘ 


PNT: (17.14) 


If we take logarithms in the Saha formula, insert the numerical constants, 
reckon y, in eV and P, in dyn/cm? (= 107° atm), we obtain 


Ni 5040 5 Bith,. 
log —_— P, = — xX, —— + —log T — 0.48 + log Ss ah 15) 
N r 2 u 


F 


The important temperature parameter 5040/T we denote following H. N. 
Russell by 


0 = 5040/T. (17.16) 


The quantity log (2u,,,/u,) is in general small. Originally, M. N. Saha 
derived his formula without this last term, using thermodynamic calcula- 
tions applying Nernst’s heat theorem and the chemical constant of the 
electron. One considers the process of ionization of an atom A and the 
recombination of the ion A* with a free electron e as a chemical reaction in 
which, in a state of chemical (thermodynamic) equilibrium, the reaction 
proceeds with equal frequency in both directions 


AeA + e. She 5, 


If we restrict ourselves to sufficiently low pressures, the number of recom- 
bination processes (per cubic centimeter per second) < will be proportional 
to the number of encounters between ions and electrons, that is, 
« N,N,. The number of ionizations by radiation — will be proportional to 
the density of neutral atoms N,. The factor of proportionality (here left 
undetermined) depends only on the temperature. Thus one understands the 
form of the ionization equation (17.12), as well as its generalizations, as an 
application of the Guldberg—Waage law of mass action 


N,N,/N, = function of T. (17.18) 


[At higher pressure, instead of ionization by radiation, ionization by elec- 
tron collisions, and instead of two-body recombination of ion + electron, 


‘At first sight it seems surprising that, in spite of their Coulomb interaction e7/r (r = mean 
separation of neighboring electrons), the free electrons can be treated as an ideal gas. 
However, in fact e?/r < kT, for example for T = 10 000 K this is valid for electron pressures 
P,. of up to 70 atm. 
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three-body encounters involving a further electron (in order to satisfy the 
energy and momentum balance) play the essential parts. Thus both pro- 
cesses in equation (17.17) acquire an additional factor N,, and once again 
we atrive at the law of mass action (17.18).]| 

In Figure 17.5 we show in logarithmic measure the fraction of atoms of 
H, He, Mg, Ca in certain states of thermal ionization and excitation, 
according to a combination of the formulas (17.6) and (17.12) or (17.13), for 
an electron pressure P, = 100 dyn/cm? and for temperatures from 3000 to 
50 000 K. This value of P,, can be regarded as about the mean value for the 
atmospheres of main sequence stars. The absorption lines of these atoms 
and ions play a part in the Harvard and MK classification of stellar spectra. 


Figure 17.5. Thermal ionization [equation (17.13)] and excitation [equation (17.6)] 
as a function of temperature T or 0 (where O = 5040/T) for an electron pressure P. 
= 100 dyn/cm? (approximate mean value for stellar atmospheres). The temperature 
scale covers the whole range from O stars (on left) to M stars (on right). The Sun (G2) 
would fit in at about T = 5800 K. The curves demonstrate M. N. Saha’s interpretation 
(1920) of the Harvard sequence of spectral types (see Section 15). For example, 
hydrogen (H |) is predominantly neutral up to T ~ 10 000 K. The visible Balmer lines are 
produced by absorption from the second quantum state, the excitation of which 
increases with 7. Above 10 000 K, however, the hydrogen is rapidly removed by 
ionization. We therefore see that the hydrogen lines will be at their maximum intensity 
in the AO stars, for which 7 ~ 10 000 K. 
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The maxima of the curves, which correspond approximately to the 
greatest strengths of the spectral lines concerned, result from the fact that 
at a particular stage of ionization the degree of excitation first increases 
with increasing 7. But as JT increases far enough, this stage itself gets 
‘ionized away,’’ so that the fraction of effective atoms decreases again. 
Taking the temperatures for the maxima as known (for example, the 
maximum of the Balmer lines of hydrogen occurs in spectral type AOV at 
about 9000 K) R. H. Fowler and E. A. Milne in 1923 were first able to 
estimate the electron pressure in stellar atmospheres. 

The Saha theory was able also to account qualitatively for the increase in 
the intensity ratio of spark to arc lines in passing from main sequence stars 
to giant stars as a consequence of the increase of the degree of ionization, 
that is, of N,/No, resulting from the lower pressure. On the other hand, the 
well-known differences between the spectra of sunspots and of the normal 
solar atmosphere can be accounted for by the lower temperature in the 
spots. In the laboratory, the Saha theory plays an important part in 
application to the King furnace, to the electric arc, to very high-tempera- 
ture plasmas for nuclear-fusion experiments, and so on. 

In dealing with a mixture of several elements, we can calculate the 
degree of ionization most simply by treating the temperature 7, or else O = 
5040/T, and the electron pressure P, or else log P,, as independent 
parameters, and then applying the Saha equation (17.12) to each element 
and to its various stages of ionization. We can afterwards calculate the gas 
pressure P,, as kT times the sum of all the particles, including electrons, per 
cubic centimeter. Then we can write down also the mean molecular weight 
yw. For example, fully ionized hydrogen has mean molecular weight wu = 0.5 
since as a result of the ionization unit mass appears in the form of one 
proton and one electron. 


Table 17.3. Gas pressure P, as function of electron pressure P, and of 
temperature 7, or of 8 = 5040/T, for stellar material (Table 17.2): 
pressures expressed as logarithms. Below the dividing line on the 
right more than 50 percent of the gas pressure arises from 
hydrogen molecules. 


0 = 5040 T log P, = 

1 me 0.0 1.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 5.0 
0.10 50 400 -—0.70 0.30 130 2.30° 23.30) 431 5.31 
0.20 e200. ¢ =(ero +O.90 > 1.90 2.30 aagds- 4G) 5.31 
0.30 16 800 -—0.70 +0.30 .1.30 239 @odGs 4.32 5.34 
0.50 10 060° +060 +O0.32 - 1g 20-66. “Seo 7.32 
0.70 7200 —0.64 +0.67 = 242 4.36 6.00 6.05 
0.90 600 = +137 3.26 
1.10 4 582 2.94 4.10 
1.30 3 877 3.40 4.96 


1.50 3 360 4.28 5.50 
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With regard to the theory of stellar atmospheres and of stellar interiors 
we give in Table 17.2, in percentage numbers of atoms, the composition of 
stellar material of which, as we shall see, the Sun and most of the stars 
consist. Table 17.3 gives the values of P, for this mixture (the formation of 
hydrogen molecules being taken into account at the lower temperatures). 
For log P, ~ 2 (about the mean value for stellar atmospheres) the stellar 
material is almost wholly ionized for temperatures T > 10 000 K and so 
P,/P, ~ 2 or log P, ~ log P, + 0.3. At the solar temperature T ~ 5600 K it | 
is essentially the metals (Mg, Si, Fe) that are ionized; corresponding to their 
relative abundance ~ 12 x 107°, we have therefore log P, ~ log P, + 3.9. 
At still lower temperatures electrons come only from the most easily 
ionized group, Na, K, Ca. 


18. Stellar Atmospheres: Continuous Spectra of the Stars 


Looking forward to the quantitative interpretation of the continuous spec- 
tra and later of the Fraunhofer lines of the Sun and stars we turn to the 
physics of stellar atmospheres. We can characterize the atmosphere, that 
is, those layers of a star that transmit radiation to us directly, by the 
following parameters: 


(1) The effective temperature 7.5, which is so defined that, corresponding 
to the Stefan—Boltzmann radiation law, the radiation flux per square 
centimeter of the surface of the star is 


Ter = cat ree (18.1) 


For the Sun we obtained in equation (12.17) directly from the solar 
constant 74 = 3/70 4. 

(2) The acceleration due to gravity g [cm/s”] at the surface. For the Sun we 
found in equation (12.6) gg = 2.74 x 10* cm/s?; according to equation 
(16.5) gravity for other main sequence stars is not very different. 

(3) The chemical composition of the atmosphere, that is, the abundances 
of the elements. In Table 17.2 we have anticipated some values. 


Other possible parameters like rotation or pulsation, or stellar magnetic 
fields, will not be considered for the moment. 

We easily convince ourselves that for given To, g, and chemical 
composition the structure, that is, the distribution of temperature and 
pressure in a static atmosphere can be completely calculated. For this 
purpose we need two equations: 


(1) The first describes the transfer of energy, by radiation, convection, 
conduction, mechanical or magnetic energy, and thus determines the 
temperature distribution. 
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(2) The second is the hydrostatic equation, or, generally speaking, the 
basic equations of hydrodynamics or magnetohydrodynamics, which 
determine the pressure distribution. 


The state of ionization, the equation of state, and all physical constants 
can all be obtained from atomic physics if we know only the chemical 
composition. Then the theory of stellar atmospheres makes it possible, 
starting from the data 1, 2, 3, to compute a model stellar atmosphere and 
thence to discover how certain measurable quantities, for example, the 
intensity distribution in the continuum or the color indices or the intensity 
of the Fraunhofer lines of a certain element in this or that state of ionization 
or excitation, depend upon the parameters 1, 2, 3. 

If we have solved this problem of theoretical physics, then we can—and 
this is the decisive consideration—reverse the procedure and by a process 
of successive approximation determine what Te, g, and what abundance 
of the chemical elements the atmosphere of a particular star possesses, in 
the spectrum of which we have measured the energy distribution in the 
continuum (or color indices), and/or the intensities of various Fraunhofer 
lines. In this way we should have a procedure for the quantitative analysis 
of the spectra of the Sun and stars. 

We have remarked that the temperature distribution in a stellar atmo- 
sphere is determined by the mechanism of energy transport. As K. 
Schwarzschild appreciated in 1905, in stellar atmospheres energy is trans- 
ported predominantly by radiation; we speak then of radiative transfer and 
of radiative equilibrium. 

In order to describe the radiation field, we consider (Figure 18.1) at 
depth t, measured from an arbitrary fixed zero level, a surface element of 1 
cm? whose normal makes angle 6 with the normal to the surface (0 = 6 = 
a). Then the energy flowing through this surface element within an element 
of solid angle dw about the normal to the element in the frequency interval 
vy to v + dv per second is J,(t,0) dv dw (see Section 11). According to 
equation (11.14), in a path element ds = —dt sec 6 the radiation intensity /, 
suffers by absorption a diminution of amount —J,(t,0)k ds, where k = K(v) 
is the continuous absorption coefficient per centimeter at frequency v. On 
the other hand, by the application of Kirchhoff’s law to each volume 
element of the atmosphere assuming local thermodynamic equilibrium 
(LTE), the intensity 7, is enhanced by emission by an amount which 
according to equation (11.20) can be written as +kB,(T) ds where B,(7) is 


_ Figure 18.1 Radiative equilibrium. 
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the Kirchhoff—Planck function (11.23) for the local temperature T at depth f 
and frequency v. Combining these we have therefore 


dl f(t, 0) = L(t, 0)kdt sec 6 — B,(T(t))k dt sec 0. (18.2) 


In order to describe the various layers of the atmosphere, instead of 
geometrical depth ¢ it is better to use the optical depth 7 for v—radiation 
given by (equation 11.18)! 


t 
r= { Ra Or area: (18.3) 


So we derive from (18.2) the equation of radiative transfer 
cos @ dl, (t,0)/dr = I,(t,0) — B, (T(t)). (18.4) 


If there is radiative equilibrium, that is, if all energy transfer is by radiation, 
then here we may bring in the energy equation which states that the total 
flux must be independent of the depth t. According to (11.8) it follows that 


eS r | F(t) dv (18.5) 
0 
= | 3 PT At,0) cos 027 sin dé dv = oTig. 
0 0 


The solution of the system of equations (18.4) and (18.5), with the boundary 
conditions that at the surface the incident radiation /,(0,6) for 0 < 6 S z/2 
must vanish and that at large depths the radiation field must approach 
black-body radiation, is relatively simple if we postulate that « is indepen- 
dent of the frequency »v, or if in the transfer equation (18.4) instead of K(v) 
we use a harmonic mean taken over all frequencies with suitable weight 
factors. This is the so-called Rosseland absorption coefficient « and we use 
the corresponding optical depth 


: 
r= | K at. 


For such a ‘‘gray’’ atmosphere, following E. A. Milne and others we obtain 
as a good approximate solution of equations (18.4) and (18.5) the tempera- 
ture distribution 


T*(7) = 3/4 Tis ce(7 see (18.6) 


According to this the temperature is equal to the effective temperature at 
optical depth 7 = 73. At the stellar surface 7 = 0, T approaches a finite 
boundary temperature for which equation (18.6) gives the value T, = 2714 
Tope = 0.84 Tope. 

For the actual analysis of stellar spectra the ‘‘gray’’ approximation (18.6) 
is too inexact. Before all else, therefore, in regard to the theory of stellar 
continuous and line spectra we must first calculate the continuous absorp- 


"We drop the index v on « and 7 when we are dealing with the continuum. 
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tion coefficient x. Several atomic processes contribute to x. From Section 
17 and Figure 17.1 we already know: 


(1) The bound-free transitions of hydrogen. From the limit of the Lyman 
series at 912 A. of the Balmer series at 3647 A, of the Paschen series at 
8206 A, and so on, there extends on the short wavelength side a series 
continuum for which « falls off approximately like 1/v?. At low frequen- 
cles such continua crowd together and pass over continuously into the 
continuum produced by the free-free transitions of hydrogen. 

(2) As R. Wildt pointed out in 1938, the bound-free and free-free transi- 
tions of the negative hydrogen ion H™ play an important part in stellar 
atmospheres. This ion can arise by the attachment of a second electron 
to the neutral hydrogen atom with a binding, or ionization, energy of 
0.75 eV. Corresponding to this small ionization energy, the long-wave 
end of the bound-free continuum lies in the infrared at 16 550 A. Free- 
free absorption increases beyond that point toward longer wavelengths, 
as in the case of the neutral atom. 


The atomic coefficients for absorption from a particular energy level in 
the H atom and the H™ ion have been calculated with great accuracy on a 


Figure 18.2. Continuous absorption coefficient «(A) in the 
solar atmosphere (G2 V) at 7, = 0.1 (7) at A 5000 A). Here we 
have T = 5040 K (6 = 1) and P, = 3.2 dyn/cm? (P, = 5.8 x 10+ 
dyn/cm’). 
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quantum-mechanical basis. If we want then to obtain the absorption coeffi- 
cient for stellar material of specified composition as a function of frequency 
v, temperature 7, and electron pressure P, or gas pressure P,, we must 
calculate for the various energy levels the degree of ionization and excita- 
tion, using the formulas of Saha and Boltzmann. In addition we obtain the 
relation between gas pressure P,, electron pressure P,, and temperature T, 
as we have presented it for a particular example in Table 17.3. 

We find in this way that in the hot stars (say, T > 7000 K) the continuous 
absorption by hydrogen atoms predominates, and in cooler stars that by H~ 
ions. Besides these two most important processes, in more exact calcula- 
tions account must be taken of the following: 

Bound-free and free-free absorption by He I and He II (in hot stars) and 
by metals (in cooler stars, see Table 17.2); furthermore, scattering of light 
by free electrons (Thomson scattering; in hot stars) also by neutral hydro- 
gen (Rayleigh scattering; in cooler stars). We still know very little about the 
continua of molecules in cool stars. From the extensive calculations of G. 
Bode we reproduce in Figures 18.2 and 18.3 the absorption coefficient k as 
a function of wavelength » for mean conditions (see below) in the atmo- 
spheres of the Sun and of the BOV star 7 Scorpii. 


Figure 18.3. Continuous absorption coefficient «(A) in the 
atmosphere of 7 Scorpii (BO V) at 7 ~ 0.1. Here we have 7 = 
28 300 K (0 = 0.18) and P, = 3.2 x x 10° dyn/cm? (P, = 6.4 x 

10? dyn/cm’). 


A 100000 
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With the help of the Rosseland opacity coefficient k shown in these 
diagrams, and the ‘“‘gray’’ approximation (18.6) we first calculate for a given 
effective temperature T.,, the temperature 7 (in the sense of local thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium) as a function of optical depth 7 corresponding to 
opacity x. The electron pressure P, on which most features do not depend 
very sensitively has first to be estimated. Sometimes it is advantageous to 
use, instead of 7, an optical depth 7) that corresponds to the absorption 
coefficient «, referring to a particular wavelength, usually A, = 5000 A. The 
relation between 7 and 7, (similar also to that between optical depths for 
two different wavelengths) is easily obtained from 

di =kd a 
: ee for a definite depth. (18.7) 
dt, = Ko at dt Ko 

For higher demands on the accuracy of model atmospheres the fre- 
quency dependence of the continuous absorption coefficient and ultimately 
also the very strongly frequency-dependent line absorption must be taken 
into account. In radiative equilibrium again the total radiation flux 7F must 
be the same at all depths ¢. The theory of radiative equilibrium of such 
‘‘nongray’’ atmospheres offers considerable mathematical difficulties, 
which hitherto have been overcome only by processes of successive 
approximation. 

If we know the temperature distribution 7(7) or 7(7) in a stellar atmo- 
sphere, the calculation of the pressure distribution offers no further diffi- 
culty. The increase of gas pressure P, with depth ¢ in a static atmosphere is 
determined by the hydrostatic equation 


dP/dt = gp (18.8) 


where the density p is related to P, and T by the equation of state of a 
perfect gas. Again g means the value of gravity. If we divide both sides by 
Ky, since Ky dt = dt») we get 


dP ,/d7 co gpl Ko. (18.9) 


Since the right-hand side of this equation is known as a function of P, and 
T, together with T as a function of 7, we can now integrate equation (18.9) 
numerically. et 

In hot stars, radiation pressure as well as gas pressure must be taken into 
account. If there are currents in the atmosphere whose speed v is not small 
compared with the local sound speed (for example, 12 km/s in atomic 
hydrogen at 10 000 K), then the dynamical pressure 'spv* also contrib- 
utes. In sunspots and in Ap stars with their magnetic fields of several 
thousand gauss, magnetic forces have to be reckoned with as well. 

Important aids to the calculation of model stellar atmospheres are 
extensive tables that give for various mixtures of elements (for example, 
Table 17.2) the gas pressure P, (for example, Table 17.3), the mean 
molecular weight (from Table 17.2 for neutral stellar material w = 1.50 
and for fully ionized material ~ = 0.70), the continuous absorption coeffi- 
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Table 18.1. Model stellar atomosphere. The optical depth soo. IS 
T, referred to x, for \, = 5000 A; = is calculated for 
the Rosseland mean k; temperature T7 is in Kelvin; gas 
pressure P, and electron pressure P, are in dyn/cm, 
logarithms being tabulated. 


Sun (G2 V). Effective temperature T.., = 5770 K; surface gravity log 


g = 4.44. 

T Taney ri log: P, log P. 
10-* 26 x 10° 4030 1.84 —2.10 
17% 4 x40 4400 3.00 —0.97 
0.01 0.012 4800 4.08 +0.09 
0.10 0:14 5260 4.62 0.71 
0.25 0.28 5600 4.83 1.02 
0.40 0.44 5890 4.92 127 
1.0 1,76 6610 5.06 1.91 
2.0 2.15 7200 5.13 2.39 
4.0 4.16 7960 5-18 2.91 

10.0 9.84 8540 S:23 3.26 


cient « for numerous wavelengths and its Rosseland mean <x all as functions 
of temperature T and electron pressure P,. 

The procedures for computation outlined above can be refined by suc- 
cessive approximations. In recent times large electronic computers have 
become an indispensable aid to the theory of stellar atmospheres. 

In Tables 18.1 and 18.2 we summarize the models of the atmospheres of 


Table 18.2. Model stellar atmosphere. The optical depth 
Taooo iS To Yeferred to Ky for Xo = 4000 A; 7 
is calculated for the Rosseland mean xk, 
temperature T is in Kelvin; gas pressure P, 
and electron pressure P, are in dyn/cm, 
logarithms being tabulated. 


7 Scorpii (BO V). Effective temperature 7.4 = 32000 K; surface 
gravity log g = 4.1 


T4000 L log Ps log i, 


0.001 21920 1.87 57 
0.01 22730 2.47 2.16 
0.1 25710 3.13 2.83 
0.2 27220 3.32 3.02 
0.4 egiz20 3.51 3.21 
1.0 32530 ott 3.47 
2.0 35800 3.97 3.67 
4.0 39840 4.16 3.87 
10.0 45200 4.42 4.14 


30.0 52900 4.72 4.44 
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the Sun and of the BO V star 7 Scorpii according to the present state of the 
art. Here we have anticipated the step by step adjustment of theory and 
observation. We shall return to this later but now we apply ourselves to the 
calculation of the continuous spectrum. 

The radiation that a star sends out at its surface originates in layers at 
various depths in its atmosphere, in such a way that the radiation coming 
from the deeper layers is naturally more weakened by absorption than that 
coming from higher up. 

The source function, defined as the emission coefficient € divided by the 
absorption coefficient x, at optical depth 7 in the case of local thermody- 
namic equilibrium is equal to the Kirchhoff—Planck function B,(T(7)) for 
the local temperature [equation (18.2) or (18.4)]. From (11.19), the v— 
radiation that comes from this depth in a direction inclined at angle 6 to the 
normal is weakened by an absorption factor exp {—7 sec 6} before it 
escapes at the stellar surface. Therefore we obtain for the radiation inten- 
sity atv = 0 


1,0,0) = { B,(T(1))e-7 *° ® dr sec 0. (18.10) 
0 


Since on the one hand according to the theory of radiative equilibrium [for 
example, equation (18.6)] we can calculate the temperature 7 as a function 
of optical depth 7, and on the other hand, with the help of the theory of the 
continuous absorption coefficient x, we can formulate the connection 
between the various optical depths 7, 7, 7, . . . as in equation (18.7), the 
whole theory of the continuous spectrum of a star is contained in equation 
(18.10). In the case of the Sun, this includes the theory of limb-darkening (6 
= 0 corresponds to the center of the disk and 6 = 90° to the limb). 

Without going into details, with the model solar atmosphere in Table 
18.1 the full calculations yield the continuous spectrum /,(0,0) for the 
center of the solar disk plotted in Figure 12.4 and the center-limb variation 
in Figure 12.3. With sufficient accuracy for many purposes, we can simplify 
the calculation of /,(0,6) if we expand the source function B,(7) in a series 
starting from that at a particular optical depth 7*, which remains to be 
selected, 


B 7) = B(r*) + (7 — 7*)(dB J dt) + °° ° (18.11) 
Substituting in equation (18.10) we obtain 
10,0) = BAd (z*)) + {00st = 7 Hh aB jaa (18.12) 


If we now choose 7* = cos 6, the second term on the right becomes zero, 
and we have the so-called Eddington—Barbier approximation 


I(0,0) =~ B,(T( = cos @)). (18.13) 


This means that the intensity radiated at the surface of, say, the Sun 
corresponds in the sense of Planck’s law to the temperature at optical depth 
T = cos 6 measured perpendicular to the surface which means 7 sec 6 = 1 
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measured along the sight line. This is instructive; with some reservation we 
can say that the radiation we see originates at unit optical depth along our 
line of sight. 

In the case of the stars we can only deal with the mean intensity over the 
disk, that is, apart from a factor 7, the flux of radiation at the surface. From 
equation (11.7) we first have 


7/2 
FAG; = 2 | I(0,0) cos 6 sin 6 dé. (18.14) 
0 


With the use of equation (18.12) we easily obtain the approximation 
Pie fita= 7%). (18.15) 


Thus the radiation of a star at frequency v corresponds to the local 
temperature T at an optical depth 7 = 7 in this frequency, corresponding to 
cos 6 = % giving a mean emission angle of 54°44’. 

As further illustrations we show in Figure 18.4 the energy distribution in 
the continuum F (0) calculated for the model of the BOV star 7 Scorpii in 
Table 18.2, and immediately below the corresponding result for the AOV 
star a Lyrae = Vega. Here the similarity to the spectrum of a black body 
has disappeared. The F,, curve looks much more like a mirror image of the 


Figure 18.4. Calculated spectral energy distribution in the continuum F, (0) 
for two stars of early spectral types. 
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wavelength dependence of the continuous absorption coefficient k (shown 
in Figure 18.3 for 7 Sco). Since dz/d7 = k/k, for large x the radiation comes 
from layers near the surface having small 7; these are relatively cool and the 
radiation curve F,, drops down. In this way we understand how at each 
absorption edge of hydrogen (A 912 A Lyman edge, \ 3647 A Balmer edge 
.. .) F, drops abruptly on the short wavelength side. The hotter of these 
two stars 7 Sco radiates mostly between the Balmer and Lyman limits, the 
cooler a Lyr mostly between the Paschen and Balmer limits. We indicate 
the small range +4 of the visible spectrum and also the characteristic 
frequencies of the six-color photometry of Stebbins and Whitford. In order 
to have significant values for the comparison of theory and observation, the 
relative measurements (color indices) for such closely placed characteristic 
frequencies must obviously be made with high accuracy. 


Figure 18.5. Percentages 7, of energy absorbed by 
the Fraunhofer lines in stars of various spectral 
types. 
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Finally, in comparing theory and observation we must remember that 
the theory relates to the true continuum F’,, or F while stellar photometry 
and spectra of low dispersion measure the continuum with smeared-out 
lines FX = (1 — 7,)F), where 7) is the fraction of the true continuum 
obstructed by the Fraunhofer lines. In Figure 18.5 we have assembled 
measured values of 7, from coudé spectra of large dispersion for a number 
of stars. In hot stars the broad Balmer lines of hydrogen predominate. In 
cooler stars, from about F5, the numerous metal lines obstruct a considera- 
ble part of the spectrum, especially in the blue and ultraviolet. Finally, in K 
and M stars absorption in molecular bands also plays a part. 

The integration of (1 — 1,)F, over the whole spectrum yields the total 
flux and thence the bolometric correction BC [see equations (13.15) 
(13.17)] of the star concerned. Here we cannot go into the performance of 
this difficult calculation. However, it need scarcely be remarked that great 
demands are made upon the theory when, in the case of hot stars for 
example, we have to infer the area under the whole curve from measure- 
ments in the tiny part of the spectrum that penetrates to the surface of the 
Earth (shown by }-4 in Figure 18.4). Direct measurements of the total flux 
from hot stars, by far the greater part of which is in the far ultraviolet, can 
be made only with the help of rockets and space vehicles. 


19. Theory of Fraunhofer Lines: Chemical Composition of 
Stellar Atmospheres = 


From the theory of the continuous spectra of stars we now turn to the 
quantitative study of the Fraunhofer lines. 

Referring to observations of the solar spectrum we mentioned in Section 
12 the classical work of Rowland; with modern diffraction gratings resolv- 
ing powers up to \/AA =~ 10° are attained. With the coudé spectrographs of 
large telescopes, the spectra of at any rate the brighter stars from about 
3200 A to 6800 A can be obtained with a dispersion of a few angstroms per 
millimeter. 

Besides reference to the Rowland tables and monographs on individual 
stars (Table 19.1), the tabulations of Charlotte E. Moore are indispensable 
for the identification and classification of lines (see also Section 17): 


(1) A multiplet table of astrophysical interest—revised ed. (Nat. Bur. of 
Standards Washington, Techn. Note No. 36, 1959). 

(2) An ultraviolet multiplet table (ibid. Circular 488, Sect. 1-5, 1950-1961). 

(3) Atomic energy levels—several volumes (ibid. Circular 467, 1949_-). 

(4) Selected tables of atomic spectra (ibid. Nat. Standard Reference Data 
Series); these carry continuing revisions for individual elements. 


Also, including numerous term schemes, there is Paul W. Merrill’s 
Lines of the chemical elements in astronomical spectra (Carnegie Inst. 
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Figure 19.1. Microphotometer tracing; the Na D lines of the solar 
spectrum. 


Washington; Publ. 610, 1956). A new edition of this was published by 
Charlotte E. Moore (Nat. Bur. of Standards, Washington, 23, 1968). 

By automatically taking acount of the blackening curve with the help of 
intensity marks, the microphotometer nowadays directly yields the inten- 
sity distribution in the spectrum (Figure 19.1). Besides such photographic 
photometry, the direct recording of spectra by means of photocells or 
photomultipliers gains ever increasing significance. In practice the next step 
of fixing the true continuum is very difficult; its intensity is then normalized 
to unity, or 100 percent, from which the depression in the lines R, = 1 — J, 
is measured. Aside from weak disturbing lines, so-called “‘blends,”’ we then 
have the intensity distribution in the line given by J, or R, as a function of v 
or of A, that is, the line profile. The spectrograph itself would reproduce an 
infinitely sharp line as a line of finite width, the so-called instrumental 
profile. So we must note that the width and structure of weak Fraunhofer 
lines always include an instrumental contribution, which one can determine 
by measuring the profiles of sharp lines in a laboratory source (the lines of 
the iron arc being sufficient in reference to stellar spectra). The energy 
absorbed in the line is obviously independent of instrumental distortion of 
the line profile. As M. Minnaert has remarked, it is therefore useful to 
measure the equivalent width W,; this is the width in angstroms or milli- 
angstroms of a rectangular strip of the spectrum having the same area as 
that of the line profile (Figure 19.2). The revision of the Rowland tables by 
Charlotte E. Moore and M. Minnaert contains equivalent widths in the 


equivalent 
line profile width 
\>- 


Figure 19.2 
Profile and equivalent width ofa 
wavelengtha —» Fraunhofer line. 
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spectrum of the center of the solar disk; some references for stellar spectra 
are given in Table 19.1. 

From spectrophotometric measurements of lines and the continuum we 
must then derive the parameters that we have repeatedly mentioned as 
characterizing the stellar atmosphere, that is to say, the effective tempera- 
ture T 4, the gravitational acceleration g, and the relative abundances of 
the elements. 

The complexity of the problem suggests the use of successive approxi- 
mations. We first ask the question: For an atmosphere of given To, g, and 
assigned chemical composition, what values would the theory predict for 
the equivalent widths W, of various lines? In Section 18 we have already 
studied the corresponding problem for the continuous spectrum. Here 
again we use model atmospheres. Then we investigate the way in which 
measurable quantities, that is, in addition to the color indices already 
considered, principally the W, for particular elements in particular states of 
ionization and excitation, depend upon the parameters that were chosen at 
the outset. Finally, we improve these parameters until we obtain the best 
possible agreement between the computed spectrum of the model atmo- 
sphere and the measured spectrum of the actual star under investigation. 

As already indicated in Section 10, the theory of Fraunhofer lines 
consists of two different parts: 


(1) The theory of radiative transfer in the lines which gives the depen- 
dence of the profiles and equivalent widths for a given model atmo- 
sphere upon the line-absorption coefficient k,. 

(2) The atomic theory of the line-absorption coefficient x, itself. 


We turn to the first problem: 

In addition to the continuous absorption coefficient xk, which varies only 
slowly with wavelength and may be treated as constant in the vicinity of a 
line, we now consider the line-absorption coefficient k, which, as a function 
of the interval AX or Av from the line center (Figure 19.3), falls off more or 
less steeply from a high maximum to the value zero on either side. Thus we 
distinguish between the following absorption coefficients (which in their 
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eS = Coefficient of line absorption x, (compared 


with «x, for the line center). The Doppler core 
and damping wings of the Na D lines have 
been calculated from equations (19.9) and 

gated (19.10), respectively, for T = 5700 K and pure 
0 Ol O02 03 04 A 05 radiation damping. Their superposition (full 
line) gives the so-called Voigt profile. 
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different ways depend upon the quantities J and P,) and the associated 
optical depths: 


kK, = ane absorption coefficient | 7; = TK, at is alee: eae 
kK = continuous absorption coefficient 7= fk dt 
K = Rosseland opacity coefficient T= f{kdt Crt) 


All the integrals are to be taken from —~ to f¢. 

If we again make the assumption of local thermodynamic equilibrium 
(LTE) in regard to the radiative exchange (which should be quite good in 
the case of atoms or ions having rather complicated term schemes),! then 
for the calculation of the line profile we may take over the whole formula- 
tion and computation in Section 18, simply replacing « by k + x, and the 
optical depth 7 by x,. 

Thus the intensity of the emergent radiation that makes an angle 0 with 
the normal to the surface of the atmosphere (@ = 0 again corresponding to 
the center of the solar disk and 6 = z/2 to the limb) becomes 


Line (frequency v) J,(0,0) = | . BAD he eS 2.x 600 
Neighboring continuum (suffix 0) 

I,(0,6) = . Bita@)e "=" dz sec 0, 52) 
where the relation between the two optical depths is expressed by 


Bish Sr 
sc ogling ideslooasag =| aay (19.3) 


dt K 
The depression in the line is then 


1,(0,6) — 1,(0,0 
r (0,0) = a (19.4) 


and the equivalent width defined in accordance with Figure 19.2 is 
W, = ir e006) dx, (19.5) 
We can again make use of the approximation (18.13) and so obtain 


BAT = cos 6) — BAT, = cos 6p 
r (0,8) = —— 19.6 
oe B,(T(7 = cos @)) ( ) 
In calculating the Kirchhoff—Planck function B,(T) the small frequency 
differences in the vicinity of a line are naturally of no significance; an 
essential point is that the radiation in the line comes from a higher layer x, 
= cos 0, with a correspondingly lower temperature, than that in the 


‘We cannot here deal with the special features of the scattering of light in the continuum 
(Thomson or Rayleigh scattering) and in lines (resonance fluorescence at low pressures). In the 
outcome the departures from LTE mostly remain within moderate bounds. 
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neighboring continuum that comes from 7 = cos @. If the absorption 
coefficient in the line center is very much greater than in the continuum (k, 
> «), the central intensity of the line is simply the Kirchhoff—Planck 
function for the boundary temperature 7(7 = 0) of the atmosphere. The line 
then reaches the same maximum depression r,(0,@) for all sufficiently 
strong lines in the same region of the spectrum. 

For application to stars, in which we cannot observe the center-to-limb 
variation, we again need the corresponding expressions for the flux, or the 
mean intensity F, in the line and F, in the neighboring continuum. The 
depression in the line then becomes 


F ,(0) cs F (0) aa BYfT(t =o 7)) i Bit, a 4)) 


ee ae BT =) 


(19.7) 


and the corresponding equivalent width in the stellar spectrum 


[We see from equation (19.7) that in a stellar spectrum the continuum 
and also the wings of the lines (where x, < xk) come mainly from those 
layers of the atmosphere whose optical depth is 7 = 73 in the continuum in 
the region of the spectrum concerned. The lines of neutral metals (Fe I, Ti I, 
. ..) in the spectra of the Sun and similar fairly cool stars are exceptions. 
On account of increasing ionization, the concentration of the atoms 
decreases so rapidly with increasing depth in the atmosphere that the 
‘‘center of gravity’’ for forming the lines lies no deeper than 7 ~ 0.05 to 0.1. 
The centers of strong lines, where x, >x, come from correspondingly 
higher layers where 7 ~ (75)k/(k + K,).] 

In order to be able actually to apply the theory of radiative transfer to the 
lines,” we now turn to the second point of our program, the calculation of 
the line absorption coefficient as a function of temperature T, electron 
pressure P,, or gas pressure P, and distance from the line center Av in 
frequency or Ad in wavelength. The following mechanisms affect k,: 


(1) Doppler effect of thermal velocities and maybe of turbulent motions. 
For instance, the thermal velocities of Fe atoms in the solar atmosphere 
for T ~ 5700 K are about 1.3 km/s which gives for, say, the line at 
3860 A a Doppler width AA, = 0.017 A. Corresponding to the 
Maxwell velocity distribution of the atoms, the Doppler distribution of 
the line absorption coefficient is 


Kk, x exp {— (AN/AA,)?}. (19.9) 


Turbulent motions in stellar atmospheres (see Section 20) often pro- 
duce similar velocities and make a corresponding contribution to AXp. 


“In passing, we remark that in calculating the temperature distribution in a ‘‘nongray’’ model 
atmosphere account must be taken of line absorption as well as continuous absorption. Since 
the outward flow of radiation is held back in the lines, the radiation from the higher layers is 
thereby enhanced, thus causing a steeper temperature drop in the high layers. 
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(2) Damping. In classical optics a wave train of limited duration with a 
damping constant y(s~'), or a characteristic time y~! s, corresponds in 
accordance with a well-known theorem in Fourier analysis to a spectral 
line in which the absorption coefficient x, exhibits the typical damping 
distribution 


“i 
0 Oar Avy + (y12” ne 

Thus y is the whole half width 2 x 27 Av,,. of the absorption coefficient 

in units of angular frequency. 

According as the temporal limitation of the radiative process is 
determined by the emission of the atom itself or by its collisions with 
other particles, following H. A. Lorentz we speak of radiation- 
damping or collision-damping. 

Radiation damping. According to quantum theory, the radiation-damp- 

ing constant y;aq iS equal to the sum of the decay constants (reciprocal 

life times) of the two energy levels between which the transition takes 
place. Since y is thus of the order 10’ to 10° s~', we expect from this 
mechanism (half) half widths of the absorption coefficient, say at 

d 4000 A, of about 4 x 10-§ to 4 x 10°7* A. 

(b) Collision damping. The collision-damping constant is y,.., = 2 X num- 
ber of effective collisions per second. According to W. Lenz, V. 
Weisskopf, and others, we count as such those encounters of the 
radiating particle with perturbing particles in which the phase of the 
radiative oscillation is displaced by more than about one tenth of an 
oscillation. 

In fairly cool stellar atmospheres like that of the Sun in which 
hydrogen is mostly neutral collision damping by neutral hydrogen 
atoms preponderates. The hydrogen atoms affect the radiating atom by 
van der Waals forces (interaction energy « (distance) *). 

For smaller separations of the colliding pair, repulsive forces, which 
decrease even faster with distance, can become important as well as 
van der Waals forces. We should perhaps recall that it is the interaction 
between attractive and repulsive forces that makes possible the exis- 
tence of molecules and crystals. 

So long as the radiating atom interacts with just one H atom ata 
time, the damping constant y,,., is proportional to the gas pressure P,. 

In the case of spectral lines that show a large quadratic Stark effect, 
and in mainly ionized atmospheres, collision damping by free electrons 
may be predominant. Then the interaction energy varies as the square 
of the field strength that the electron produces at the position of the 
radiating particle; so it is proportional to the (distance) ~*. The damping 
constant is now proportional to the electron pressure P,. 

For about 10° effective collisions per second we expect the (half) half 
width of the line absorption coefficient to be of the order 10~° A. It 
makes no difference whether the collisions, as in the solar atmosphere, 


— 


(a 
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are mostly with hydrogen atoms or, as in hot stars, are mostly with free 
electrons. 

(3) Combination of Doppler effect and damping. The ratio of the half 
damping constant y/2 to the Doppler width Awp = cAA ,/\? (measured 
in circular frequency) is 


a = y/2A@p (19.11) 


and in stellar atmospheres almost without exception a < 0.1. So one 
might suppose that collision broadening can be neglected in comparison 
with Doppler broadening. However, this is not correct because the 
Doppler distribution (19.9) falls off exponentially away from the line 
center, while the collision distribution (19.10) falls off only like 1/AX?. 
Each moving atom produces a damping distribution with a sharp 
central peak and broad wings, which is Doppler shifted as a whole 
corresponding to the velocity. Thus we obtain (Figure 19.3) a distribu- 
tion of the line absorption coefficient x, having a fairly sharply bounded 
Doppler core in accordance with equation (19.9) to which are joined 
almost directly the damping wings where in accordance with (19.10) x, 
varies as 1/A)?. 


The absolute value of the absorption coefficient x, (cm) is always 
normalized by the quantum-theoretical relation, the integral being taken 
over the whole line 


2 
| dy BNP (19.12) 
mec 


Here e, m again denote the charge and mass of the electron; c is light 
speed; N is the number per cubic centimeter of absorbing atoms in the 
energy level from which the absorption occurs. Within the framework of 
classical electron theory, which sought to ascribe the spectral lines to 
harmonic electron oscillators of the corresponding frequencies, the formula 
would be complete without f (that is, with f = 1). In agreement with 
laboratory measurements (see below), quantum theory requires that the 
formula be extended to include the so-called oscillator strength f. After 
some simple manipulation, we finally obtain from equations (19.9) and 
(19.10) in combination with (19.12) the absorption coefficient in cm™ at 
interval AX from the center of a line of wavelength A, 


e* XENF : ‘ 
Doppler core Kk, = Vr — exp {—-(AA/AX,)?} — (19.13) 
pic? Ans 
1 e* AG Nfy 


Damping wings SE ieee meen: ee : 
pine hgiity 4a mc? c Ad? 


(19.14) 


The quantity e?/mc? is the so-called classical radius of the electron ry = 
2.818. <.10-"% cm. 

Since the number of atoms N is proportional to the statistical weight g of 
the corresponding state, instead of f we usually state the value of gf. The 
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intensity of an emission or absorption line produced by an optically thin 
layer is directly proportional to this quantity. 

One can calculate the relative gf values within a multiplet (Section 17) 
using quantum-theoretical formulas found by A. Sommerfeld and H. Honl, 
H. N. Russell, and others in connection with the Utrecht measurements 
made by H. C. Burger and H. B. Dorgelo (1924). The gf values for a 
doublet such as the sodium D lines 3 S45 — 3 2P4jo.3/2 are in the ratio 1 : 2, 
for a triplet such as the calcium lines 4 *P3,,.5 — 5 3S, (A 6162, 6122, 6103 A) 
they are in the ratios 5 : 3: 1, and so on. 

There exist corresponding formulas for aggregates of higher order, the 
so-called supermultiplets and transition arrays. 

A general idea of the absolute values of the oscillator strengths is given 
by the f—sum rule of W. Kuhn and W. Thomas: Let absorption transitions 
n — m be possible with oscillator strengths f,,, from a particular energy 
level n of an atom or ion with z electrons (more precisely, we always 
restrict ourselves to consideration of the radiating electrons that take part in 
the relevant transitions) and let transitions m — n to n from lower levels 
occur with oscillator strengths fin, Then we have 


See qidnn = % (19.15) 


where g,, and g,, are the statistical weights (Section 17) of the correspond- 
ing energy levels. If there is effectively a single strong transition from the 
ground state of an atom or ion to the next higher term, then for the multiplet 
as a whole we can put approximately f ~ z. For instance, we have about f 
= 1; + %; = 1 for the D lines of sodium taken together. 

For hydrogen and ionized helium one can calculate the f values exactly 
from quantum theory. 

For certain hydrogen-like spectra (in particular systems with 1, 2, or 3 
radiating electrons) D. R. Bates and A. Damgaard have developed a very 
practical quantum theoretical approximation procedure. 

For the so-called complex spectra of atoms and ions with several outer 
electrons (such as the astrophysically very important spectra of the metals 
Fe I, Ti I, ...-,-Fe Il, Ti ll, . . .) one can measure relative f values in 
emission (in the arc or King’s furnace) or in absorption (King’s furnace). 
The main difficulty lies in measuring absolute f values, even for a few 
selected lines of the atom or ion, since here the number of absorbing or 
emitting particles has somehow to be measured directly. One can, for 
instance, introduce into an electric furnace a sealed quartz absorption 
vessel in which there is established a certain vapor pressure, depending 
upon the temperature, of the metal under investigation. In recent times the 
decay constants or transition probabilities of individual atomic states, 
equivalent to the f values, have been successfully measured electronically. 
A great step forward was taken by S. Bashkin, who invented the beam foil 
method for measuring lifetimes of excited states of neutral, singly ionized 
and even multiply ionized atoms. Using, for example, a van de Graaff 
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accelerator, one produces a beam of the particles to be investigated, with 
energies of several million electron volts. This beam is sent through a thin 
foil (usually carbon) and so is suddenly stimulated to radiate. Along its 
further path, in high vacuum, it is now possible—as in the familiar ‘‘canal 
ray’? experiments of W. Wien—to measure the decrease with time of the 
radiation in whatever spectral line is of interest. This depends on the decay 
constant of the upper energy level and—an undesirable perturbing effect— 
on the subsequent arrival of electrons from higher energy levels, which 
mostly decay more slowly. Frequently transitions to several lower levels 
are possible from the upper level of interest. It is then necessary to 
determine their branching ratios in order to obtain finally the transition 
probabilities or f values of individual lines. 

A bibliography of f values and atomic transition probabilities, arranged 
according to elements, has been published by B. M. Miles and W. L. Wiese 
and then by L. Hagan and W. C. Martin (Nat. Bureau of Standards Spec. 
Publ. 320 and 363, Washington 1970-1972). W. L. Wiese, M. W. Smith, 
and B. M. Glennon have further published a critical compilation in two 
volumes of measured and calculated f values (Nat. Standard Ref. Data 
Series—NBS 4 and 22, Washington 1966 and 1969). 

We now consider how the profile and the equivalent width of an absorp- 
tion line grows if the concentration N of the atoms producing the line (or 
the product of N with the oscillator strength f) increases. The absorption 
coefficient x, in the central part of the line is determined by the Doppler 
effect according to equation (19.13); this part is connected to the damping 
wings in the outer parts, the damping constant being determined by radia- 
tion damping and collision damping. 

The connection between the depression in the line R, and the absorption 
coefficient x, (cm!) for an absorption tube of length H in the laboratory, 
without reemission, would be from equation (11.7) 


hee, (19.16) 


For a stellar atmosphere, it is given by the formulas (19.2) to (19.7). With 
not too great concern for accuracy, we can often replace this somewhat 
complicated calculation with the approximate or interpolation formula 


R -( : +t)" (19.17) 
ae ko 


Here AH denotes an effective height, or NH an effective number of absorb- 
ing atoms above | cm? of the stellar surface. For x,H < 1 (absorption in a 
thin layer) R, ~ «,H, and for x,H > 1 (optically thick layer) R, tends to 
the limit R, for very strong lines which has already been mentioned. One 
can calculate H or NH by comparing (19.17) with the formulas (19.2) to 
(19.7); in a not too large wavelength interval (often in practice some 
hundreds of angstroms) one may treat the effective thickness of an 
atmosphere as a constant. 

We now exhibit the results of these calculations: In the lower part of 
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Figure 19.4 we have drawn the line profile for various values of the 
quantity? log NHf + constant. The depression in the weak line (C < 1) with 
R, ~ k,H reflects simply the Doppler distribution of the absorption coeffi- 
cient in the core of the line. With increasing NHf or with C > 1, the line 
center approaches the maximum depth R,, since here we receive only 
radiation from the uppermost layer at the boundary temperature 7(7 = 0). 
At first, the line becomes only a little wider, because the absorption 
coefficient falls off steeply with AA. This situation changes only if with 
increasing NHf the effective optical depth becomes appreciable also in the 
damping wings (Figure 19.3). Since now kx,H ~ NAHfy/Ad?, the line 
acquires wide damping wings and, other things being equal, its width at a 
given depth R, is proportional to (NHfy)?”. 

By integration over the line profile we easily obtain the equivalent width 
of the line. We show it as a multiple of 2R,. Ad p, that is, of a strip of depth 
equal to the maximum depth and width equal to twice the Doppler width. 
Thus we obtain the curve of growth showing log (W,/2R,Ad p) as a function 
of log C = log NHf + constant, which is important for the evaluation of 
stellar spectra (Figure 19.4, upper part). 

As one can see from our discussion, for weak lines (left) W, « NAf, and 
we are in the linear part of the curve of growth. Then follows the flat, or 
Doppler, region in which the equivalent width is about 2 to 4 times the 
Doppler width Ad p. For strong lines (right), corresponding to the growth in 
the width of the profile, W, «x (NAfy)'” and we get into the damping, 
or square-root region of the curve of growth. Quite generally, the damping 
constant y is important here. In Figure 19.4 we have given the ratio of 


>More precisely, we are concerned with the quantity C = k)H/R,, where from equation (19.13) 
Ky is the absorption coefficient at the center of the Doppler core. C = (1/R,)(\/7e?/mc?) 
(ASNHf/AXp) is the effective optical depth of the atmosphere for the center of the line. 


W~VgxfxyxN 
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Figure 19.4 
Curve of growth (upper diagram). 
The equivalent width W, is plotted 
as a function of the concentration of 
absorbing atoms, log (gfN) + 
constant. Here W, is expressed in 
terms of the area of a Strip of 
dimensions twice the Doppler width 
AX p by the limiting depth R,. The 
line profiles (lower diagram) 
-05 05 5 25 35 illustrate how the curve of growth 
loge arises. 


, log(WA/2R- AA ) 
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logc=log(gxfxN)+const 


continuum 
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damping to Doppler width a = y/2 A@, the numerical value 1/30, corre- 
sponding to a mean value for metal lines in the solar spectrum. The strong 
D lines of Na I as well as the H and K lines of Ca II in the solar spectrum, 
for example, lie on the damping part of the curve of growth. 

The hydrogen lines claim special consideration. Since in an electric field 
these show specially large linear Stark-effect splitting, their widening in a 
partially ionized gas results in the first place from a quasistatic Stark effect 
of the statistically distributed electric field produced by the slowly moving 
ions. Working from the consideration that in the distance interval 
r to r + dr from a hydrogen atom a perturbing ion is present with 
probability proportional to 47r? dr and that it then produces a field propor- 
tional to 1/r? (to which also the line splitting is proportional), we can show 
that in the wings of the lines the absorption coefficient x, ~ 1/A\°”. The 
theory was developed originally by Holtsmark and has recently been 
refined by taking account of nonadiabatic effects, of collision damping by 
electrons and of an improved calculation of the microfield in the plasma. 

Now we turn to our main problem, the quantitative analysis of stellar 
spectra. For an initial orientation, we usually begin with an approximation 
procedure, the so-called coarse analysis, in which we work with constant 
mean values of temperature, electron pressure and effective thickness H 
(in some considerable part of the spectrum). Then we can apply the 
universal curve of growth calculated from the interpolation formula (19.17) 
in order to obtain the number of absorbing atoms NH above 1 cm? of the 
stellar surface for any particular species of atom or ion in the energy level 
that produces the line, using the measured equivalent width W, of the line 
and the known values of f and y. 

By comparing the NH values for different excitation energies x, and for 
different stages of ionization (for example Ca I and Ca II) for one and the 
same element, from the formulas of Boltzmann and of Saha (Section 17) 
one can now calculate the temperature T and the electron pressure P,. 
Knowledge of these then leads from the numbers of atoms in particular 
energy levels to the total number of all particles of the element concerned 
(for all stages of excitation and ionization) and thus to the abundance 
distribution of the elements. If we know this and the degree of ionization of 
the various elements fairly completely, then we can go over from the 
electron pressure P, to the gas pressure P, and calculate the gravitational 
acceleration g from the equation of hydrostatic equilibrium. Indeed, the gas 
pressure is nothing other than the weight, that is the mass times the 
gravitational acceleration g, of all the particles above 1 cm? of the selected 
reference surface, or, as we usually say, the surface of the star. 

Upon the basis of such a coarse analysis we can build the more exact, 
but also much more laborious, fine analysis of stellar spectra. As in Section 
18, we construct a model of the stellar atmosphere under investigation, 
selecting the most plausible Tos, g, and chemical composition. Invoking 
the whole theory of radiative transport, of continuous and line absorption 
coefficients (including their dependence on depth) and so on, we calculate 
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the equivalent widths W), of the lines for this model. We then compare the 
results of these calculations for the model with the measurements for such 
elements as are represented by several different ionization and excitation 
levels. Hydrogen lines also play an important part since we know that 
hydrogen is the most abundant element so that its abundance does not enter 
here. Furthermore, we can-appeal to the energy distribution in the contin- 
uum or to the color indices (Section 18). From the preceding considerations 
one can estimate which criteria depend more strongly on T.#, or on g, or on 
the abundance of a particular element. Thence we can improve the starting 
values of these quantities using step by step approximation procedures. 

The newcomer is usually dismayed by the great number of lines in a 
spectrum. Yet in carrying out an analysis it is often found that the available 
measurements scarcely suffice to determine all the parameters of interest! 
The situation gets worse if, for instance, we treat turbulence in the stellar 
atmosphere as a function of depth and then require that this function be 
extracted from the measurements. 

Having thus sought briefly to present the methodology of a quantitative 
analysis of stellar spectra, we turn to the results obtained. 

In Table 19.1 we collect the results of careful spectral analysis first for 
stars of the main sequence, in particular for the Sun, and then for two 
extreme supergiants. In the case of these ‘‘normal’’ stars we give the 
spectral type Sp and the luminosity class LC (cf. Figure 15.4) according to 
Morgan and Keenan. The table contains the logarithm of the number of 
atoms log N, referred as usual to log N = 12 for hydrogen. In the case of 
hot stars, helium and the lighter elements up to Si or S are represented by 
highly excited lines, for which f values can be calculated fairly exactly. 
Here the heavier elements are expected only in states of high ionization that 
have no lines in the accessible part of the spectrum. Below about 10 000 K 
the lines of ionized, and then of neutral, metals make their appearance in 
ever greater numbers. In the case of the Sun we have incomparably better 
observational material than for any other star, and also JT. and g are 
already known. Table 19.2 contains the solar abundances of trace elements, 
whose weak lines are detectable only in ‘‘low-noise’’ spectra at very high 
dispersion. 

Naturally, the accuracy with which the abundance of a particular ele- 
ment can be determined is different for stars of different temperatures. It 
depends upon the number of lines by which it is represented, the part of the 
curve of growth in which these occur and, above all, the accuracy with 
which the oscillator strengths f are known. It is also to be remembered that 
the abundances can be determined only along with T..- and g; for instance, 
in middle spectral types an underestimate of TJ. mimics an underestimate 
of metal abundances. Generally speaking, on account of their high ioniza- 
tion potentials, helium and the lighter elements are best determined (rela- 
tive to hydrogen) in hot stars, while the more easily ionized metals can be 
studied better in cooler stars. At the present time, the accuracy of a careful 
determination would correspond to about A log N = +0.3. 
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We shall clarify the analysis of the emission spectrum of the solar 
corona in Section 20. On the left of the table we give for comparison the 
abundances of the elements in the Orion nebula, a galactic H II region 
(Section 24). The young, hot stars, like 10 Lac, are born out of such gas 
clouds, as we shall see in Section 26. The planetary nebulae (Section 24), 
on the other hand, represent a late stage of stellar evolution. 

On the right of Tables 19.1 and 19.2 we give the abundances of the 
elements in carbonaceous chondrites of type I; apart from the very volatile 
elements, these meteorites are almost unaltered solar material. 

Finally, in the last column of Table 19.1 is listed the distribution of 
abundances in galactic cosmic rays as given by M. M. Shapiro et al. (1972 
personal communication). This distribution is the one corresponding to the 
place of origin of the cosmic rays and has been obtained by allowing for the 
influence of the interstellar medium. 

For stars whose temperatures are not too different from the Sun’s it is 
convenient to carry out quantitative analyses relative to the Sun and so get 
round the uncertainty in the absolute scale of the f values, which is still one 
of the main sources of error in absolute abundance determinations. For 
solar-type stars one can achieve in this way a relative accuracy of A log N 
~ +0.1. We have presented relative measurements of this kind in Table 
19.3 in such a way that for each star, on average, the abundances of the 
heavy elements (C to Ba)—usually abbreviated to “‘metals’’—are in agree- 
ment for star and Sun. Then on the first line is the overabundance of 
hydrogen in the star considered or, as we would usually say, the metal 
deficiency. 

The abundances of the elements are clearly intimately connected with 
the story of their origin and with their transformations by nuclear processes 
in the course of stellar evolution. Without anticipating later explanations 
(Sections 25 and 29), we gather together the most important results of the 
quantitative analysis of the Sun and stars: 


(1) The chemical composition of ‘‘normal’’ stars (the spiral arm population 
I and the disk population of the Milky Way; see Sections 22 and 27) is 
nearly the same for them all;* they agree in particular with the solar 
material. It therefore seems to us to be justifiable to describe this 
mixture of elements as cosmic material. Compare in particular the 
relative analyses of HD 219 134(K3 V), HD 136 202 (F8 IV—V), and e 
Virginis (G8 III) in Table 19.3. By definition, we denote by ‘‘normal’’ 
such stars as can be unambiguously placed in the MK classification. 
Indeed, the very possibility of a two-dimensional classification presup- 
poses that no parameter is necessary beyond To and g, that is, that 
these stars have the same chemical composition. . 


*More precisely, the relative abundances of the heavy elements vary only within the limits of 
uncertainty A log N = +0.1 and the abundances of this group relative to H and He vary within 
about +0.4. Occasional detailed anomalies in the elements concerned in the CNO cycle will 
not be considered here. 
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Table 19.2. Abundances of rare elements in the solar atmosphere and in 
carbonaceous chondrites, on scales on which log N (H) = 12 and 
log N (Si) = 7.55, respectively. 


Carbonaceous Carbonaceous 
Element Sun chondrites | Element Sun chondrites | 
3 Li 0.8 3.25 59 Pr 1.6 0.78 
4 Be 12 60 Nd 1.8 1.44 
6B <5 62 Sm 1:6 0.91 
41 Nb 2.0 63 Eu 0.5 0.51 
42 Mo 2.0 64 Gd 4 4.15 
44 Ru 1.5 66 Dy 1 ae 
45 Rh 0.9 68 Er 0.8 0.89 
46 Pd ie att 69 Tm 0.4 0.09 
47 Ag 0.2 1.53 70 Yb 0.8 0.87 
48 Cd 1.9 1.93 71 Lu 0.8 0.09 
49 In 1.4 0.78 81 TI 0.9 0.80 
50 Sn 427 1,81 82 Pb 1.85 1.75 
51 Sb 1.9 1.13 83 Bi <0.8 0.78 
56 Ba 2.1 2.22 90 Th 0.8 ~0.6 
57 La 1.8 ae 92 U <0.6 ~0.0 
58 Ce 1.8 1.62 


(2) In the realm of chemical analysis, the type I carbonaceous chondrites 
most closely resemble solar material. Their condensation from the 
original solar material must have occurred at such a low temperature 
that only the very volatile elements (H, He, . . . ) escaped. 

(3) The interstellar matter of H II regions, for example the Orion nebula 
(Section 24), from which young, hot stars like 10 Lac or 7 Scorpii are 
constantly being formed, has the same composition as these stars. 

(4) Many, although (as we shall see) by no means all, stars in advanced 
stages of evolution, such as the red giant star e Virginis (G8 III), have 
atmospheres (or envelopes) consisting of unaltered cosmic material. 

(5) The ‘‘metal-poor’’ high-velocity stars belong to the so-called popula- 
tion II stars of the galactic halo. These are also the oldest stars of our 
Milky Way System (Section 27). In these stars the abundances of all 
the heavy elements, from carbon C to (at least) barium Ba are reduced 
by the same factor (to within the present accuracy of analysis). These 
metal deficiency factors cover the whole range from 1 to about 500. HD 
140283 lies on the main sequence of the Hertzsprung—Russell diagram. 
HD 6833 and HD 122563 have reached the red giant stage and HD 
161817 is at the next stage of evolution and belongs to the horizontal 
branch in the HR diagram (Section 26). HD 161817 is the high velocity 
star also known as Albitzky’s star, with a radial velocity of —363.4 km/ 
S; Its space velocity relative to the solar neighborhood is only slightly 
larger. In this very interesting star the abundances of all heavy ele- 
ments are reduced relative to the sun by the same factor, about 13. 
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Table 19.3. Abundances of elements (referred to hydrogen) relative to the 
Sun. The Alog N are calculated in such a way that on average the 
heavy element abundances are in agreement. The first line (1H) 
thus gives also the reduction of the mean ‘‘metal abundance’”’ (log 
N v/N,) in the star relative to the Sun. The abundance ratios of the 
heavy elements (C to Ba) prove to be independent of the 
reduction in the average metal abundance. 


Spectral Gé8lll F8IV-V K3V =fa OM KAA. -K 24h. hed A 2. FBV 
type 
Star (HD) ¢ Vir 136202 219134 140283 6833 122563 161817 B Vir 
T ots 4940 6030 4700 5940 4420 4600 7630 6120 
log g 2.7 3.9 4.5 4.6 1.3 1.2 3.0 4.3 
1H 0.00 0.00 0.00 +2.32 +0,96 = +215 +72 —0.30 
6C —GA2> -+O.05 +05 0.39 +04 0.15 
11 Na +0.30 +0.03 +0.04 +0.30 =0,19. +0.33 =O.4 +0.06 
12 Mg +0.04 —0.01 +018 —0.01 O.1)- Ua +0.4 —0.04 
13 Al +0.14 +0.09 +0.07 +0.26 #031 - -O12 =0.2 +0.05 
14 Si ro 0:62 +0.39 (3.07 +0.10 -+0:29 0.0 —0.08 
16S +0.09 —0.04 
20 Ca +0.10 +0.03 20,11 +0.03 +028 +019 ~O.4 +0.02 
21 Sc —-0.07 40.07 +0.22 —0.61 —0.75.- -+0.63 cag +0.10 
22 Ti O07 - =6.62 -0.10 —0.01 +0.02.> 40:08 +0.4 +0.03 
23 V —0.08 —0.14 —0.09 +0.03 —0.06 AT +0.03 
24 Cr +001 - +002 =0.20 +0.09 +6:15—-+0.06 +0.1 0.01 
25 Mn +007 - -—0:08 6.31 0.35 =—O.1¢--_=(.18 0.5 —0.06 
26 Fe +0.01 0.00 +0.10 +0.16 +0.11. +003 —0.4 —0.04 
27 Co “003 *=0:27 20-17 =)02 =0;10" = +004 0.0 =—O.07 
28 Ni +0.03 +0.02 +0.10 +0.31 —0.06 +0.16 =.5 —0.01 
29 Cu +006. 2.=044 +0.05 
30 Zn +005 ~=0.21 —0.13 +0.14 +0.28 ee eT! 
38 Sr +0.02~ --+-0.10 —0.01 0.00 —0.53 0.0 +0.01 
39 Y =0:16 —0.14 +O AG —0.46 —0.04 +0.6 +0.03 
40 Zr =—O.15° -~O209 —0.30 —0:02° « =G068 =0:5 —0.01 
56 Ba =O008 = —-0:65 =0.55 OS 0.00 
57 La —0.08 ~Q.25 +0.11 
58 Ce —0.08 
Sarr +0.37 
60 Nd +0.06 
62 Sm +0.01 
63 Eu =Q.27 
72 Hf #90,18 


Literature: € Vir: Cayrel and Cayrel (1963). HD 136 202: Zielke (1970) (also HD 105 590, 155 646, 208 776, 
208 906). HD 219 134 and 6 833: Cayrel de Strobel (1966) (further K stars: HD 190 404, 48 781, 94 264, 
6 497, 35 620, e Vir). HD 140 283: Baschek (1962); Aller and Greenstein (1960). HD 122 563: Wolffram 
(1972). HD 161 817: Kodaira (1964). 8 Vir: Baschek et a/. (1967). 


At the other extreme are the “‘metal-rich’’ stars (for example, 8 Vir- 
ginis). However, the metal enrichment factors are not more than about 3 
and so are still barely outside the region of possible systematic errors. In 
particular, as a more exact treatment shows, the determination of the 
effects of turbulence on the spectrum is of critical importance. 
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20. Motions and Magnetic Fields in the Solar Atmosphere 
and the Solar Cycle 


When looked at carefully, the solar surface is seen to be mottled in 
appearance. The granulation is composed of bright granules the tempera- 
ture of which exceeds that of the darker interstices by 100 to 200 K. The 
diameters of the granulation elements range from about 5” down to the limit 
of telescopic resolving power at about 1” corresponding to 725 km on the 
Sun. From sequences of photographs, the lifetime of a granule is found to 
be about 8 min. 

Then we can easily observe the dark sunspots that were discovered by 
Galileo and his contemporaries. They appear predominantly in two zones 
of equal northern and southern heliographic latitude. A typical sunspot has 
the following structure and dimensions (to order of magnitude): 


Area 
Diameter (in millionths of 
(km) solar hemisphere) (20.1) 
umbra (dark center) 18 000 80 
penumbra (somewhat brighter 37 000 350 


fringe) 


The reduced brightness in the spot results from a lowering of temperature. 
In the largest spots the effective temperature drops from 5780 K for the 
normal solar surface to about 3700 K. Correspondingly, the spectrum of a 
large spot is much like that of a K star; we anticipated the explanation by 
means of Saha’s theory of ionization in Section 17. 

Sunspots make their appearance on the solar surface mostly in groups. 
Such a group (Figure 20.1) is surrounded by bright faculae. There exist also 
the so-called polar faculae, independently of sunspots. The brightness of 
the faculae exceeds that of the normal solar surface by a few percent only 
near the solar limb. Using equation (18.13), we infer that in the faculae only 
the outermost layers of the Sun (about 7 < 0.2) are a few hundred degrees 
hotter than elsewhere. 

Making use of spots and—in higher heliographic latitudes (see below)— 
of faculae, etc., we can study the rotation of the Sun. We find that the Sun 
does not rotate as a rigid body but that the regions of high latitude lag 
behind the equatorial region: 


heliographic latitude 0° (equator) 20° 40° 70° 
mean sidereal rotation 14°53 {4.2 13°53 i457 per day 
sidereal period of rotation 24.8 25.4 -26./ ~31 days. 


(20.2) 


Within their limits of accuracy, measurements of the Doppler effect at the 
solar limb (equatorial speed 2 km/s, approximately) confirm this picture. 
The synodic period of rotation—seen from the Earth—is correspondingly 
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Figure 20.1. Granulation and sunspot (Mount Wilson sunspot 
number 14 357). Several dark pores, with diameters of a few 
seconds of arc, can be seen in the vicinity of the spot. Photograph: 
12-in (30-cm) stratospheric telescope (M. Schwarzschild) at a height 

of 15 mi (24 km), 1959 August 17 16" 13" UT. Exposure time 0.0015 
S and passband 5470 + 370A. 


longer; for the sunspot zones we find a value in round figures of 27 days, 
which agrees with the quasi-periodical recurrence of a number of geophysi- 
cal phenomena. 

As the apothecary Schwabe was able to show about 1843, the spotted- 
ness of the Sun varies with a period on the average of 11.2 years. The other 
manifestations of solar activity, which we shall consider again later on, also 
follow the sunspot cycle so that nowadays we often speak of the 11.2 year 
solar cycle or cycle of solar activity. As a measure of solar activity we use 
the quantity R introduced by R. Wolf in Ziirich: a 


relative sunspot number R = k (10 
x number of visible spot groups + number of all spots) (20.3) 


where & denotes a constant depending upon the telescope employed. Or 
else we use the areas of umbrae, of entire spots and of the faculae as 
measured photographically at Greenwich since the time of Carrington (1) 
directly in projection, in units of one-millionth of the solar disk, (2) cor- 
rected for foreshortening, in millionths of the solar hemisphere. 
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A more exact insight into the higher layers of the solar atmosphere 
(which are obviously strongly affected by the solar cycle) is afforded us by 
observation in the light of their spectral lines. According to equation (19.6), 
the latter comes from an optical depth for continuous absorption plus line 
absorption given by 


x, = f(« + x,) dt ~ cos 8. (20.4) 


In this way we can separately observe layers having an optical depth in the 
continuum of only 7 ~ 107° or less, that do not appear at all in ordinary 
photographs of the Sun. The instruments we use are as follows: 


(1) The spectroheliograph (G. E. Hale and H. Deslandres 1891), a large 
grating monochromator with which the Sun is photographed piece by 
piece in a sharply bounded wavelength interval of about 0.03 Ato0.1A 
inside a Fraunhofer line. We obtain the most interesting pictures using 
the very strong K line of Ca II (A3933 A) or the hydrogen line Ha 
(6563 A). The calcium or hydrogen spectroheliograms, which relate to 
fairly high layers of the solar atmosphere (the chromosphere), form one 
of the most important aids to the study of solar activity. 

(2) The Lyot polarization filter (B. Lyot 1933/38) which makes it possible 
in a single short exposure to photograph the entire solar image, for 
example in the red hydrogen line Ha 6563 A in a wavelength band, to 
some extent adjustable, of only about 0.5 to 2 A. Consequently the Ha 
‘‘filtergram’’ attains somewhat better definition than the corresponding 
spectroheliogram. Lyot constructed similar filters also for the coronal 
lines (see below). 


The observation of the highest layers at the solar limb is strongly 
encroached upon by scattered light. This comes partly from contamination 


Figure 20.2 Coronograph (after B. Lyot, about 1930). Light passing through the 
objective A, an optically pure simple planoconvex lens, forms a solar image on the disk 
B. This disk is introduced in order to cut out the light coming from the solar disk, and 
projects 10 to 20s of arc beyond the solar limb. Light which was originally diffracted at 
the edge of the objective must next be removed. This is effected by inserting an annular 
stop at D, where an image of the aperture stop has been formed by the field lens C. The 
final image is formed by the objective E upon either a photographic plate or a 
spectrograph slit, where the corona, prominences, and other features may be studied. 
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ITH6 H Hel H 
a = $07 " aft p 


Figure 20.3. Flash spectrum (i.e. emission spectrum of the solar 
chromosphere). Photograph taken at total solar eclipse, Khartoum, 1952 
February 25 by J. Houtgast. Objective-prism camera 9 foot (270 cm) focal 
length and 11/2 inches (4 cm) aperture. Exposure time 0.2 to 0.9 s after 
second contact. 


of the Earth’s atmosphere and of the optics of the instrument, but also to a 
considerable degree from the diffraction of light at the entrance aperture. 
The Lyot coronograph to a great extent eliminates instrumental scattered 
light; its principle is shown in Figure 20.2. Furthermore, total solar eclipses 
(Section 4) still form an indispensable aid to the investigation of the 
outermost layers of the Sun. In future, observation from space vehicles 
may offer serious competition. 

If we observe the solar limb in the continuum, its brightness falls away 
very rapidly toward the outside as soon as the optical thickness along the 
sight line becomes less than unity. The corresponding optical thickness in a 
strong Fraunhofer line remains greater than unity for hundreds, or even 
thousands, of kilometers further out. This means that the Fraunhofer 
spectrum with its absorption lines goes over into an emission spectrum of 
the highest layers of the solar atmosphere called the chromosphere. This 
was first noticed by J. Janssen and N. Lockyer at the total eclipse of 1868. 
When the Moon covered the Sun except for its extreme limb, the emission 
spectrum of the chromosphere flashed out for a few seconds and conse- 
quently it became known as the flash spectrum (Figure 20.3). Recent 
spectrographic observations using a movie camera (with time resolution 
about 1/20 s), in combination with the motion of the Moon relative to the 
Sun calculated from the ephemerides, give remarkable information about 
the stratification of the solar chromosphere: its scale height (corresponding 
to a decrease in density by a factor e = 2.72) is greater than that expected 
for an isothermal atmosphere at the boundary temperature T) ~ 4000 K, 
and it even increases outward. 

During totality in a solar eclipse, or in the clearest possible air on a high 
mountain such as the Pic du Midi (2870 m) using a Lyot coronograph, the 
solar corona is observed extending out to several solar radii (Figure 20.4). 
Its form (flattening, ray structure, etc.) and brightness, especially for the 
inner parts, depend on the phase in the solar cycle. Spectroscopic analysis 
distinguishes the following phenomena which we attempt now to interpret. 


(1) The inner corona (r ~ 1 to 3 solar radii) exhibits a completely continu- 
ous Spectrum, the energy distribution in which otherwise corresponds 
to that of normal sunlight. Following W. Grotrian, we call this the K 
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Figure 20.4. Solar corona, near sunspot minimum. 
Photograph taken at eclipse, Khartoum, 1952 February 25, 9° 
10" UT by G. van Biesbroeck. Camera 20-ft (6.1-m) focal 
length and 6-in (15-cm) aperture. Kodak 103a-E emulsion and 
yellow filter. Exposure time 1.5 min. At sunspot minimum the 
corona displays extended streamers in the neighborhood of 
the sunspot zones, and the finer “‘polar tufts” over the polar 
caps. At sunspot maximum the corona has a more rounded 
form. 


corona. Its light is partly linearly polarized. In agreement with K. 
Schwarzschild and others, we ascribe it to Thomson scattering of 
photospheric light by the free electrons of the obviously completely 
ionized gas (plasma) of the corona. Thanks to the Doppler effect 
resulting from the high velocities of the electrons, the Fraunhofer lines 
are blurred out. 

We can calculate the mean (that is, disregarding fluctuations) elec- 
tron density N, in the K corona, as a function of distance r from the 
center of the Sun, from its brightness distribution.’ We find, for 
instance, at about coronal maximum: 


1We know the distribution of light intensity and the Thomson scattering coefficient per free 
electron 0, = (87/3)(e2/mc?)? = 0.665 < 10-*4 cm”, which to within the factor 8/3 is equal to 
the classical cross section of the electron. 
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Ps 3 1.1 1.5 2.0 be 3.0 solar radii 
(7 x 10? cm) 
N. =3.2X10® 1.6X10® 1.6x107 2.8x10® 8.3x10® 3.2x105  electrons/cm? 


(2) In the inner corona we observe in emission the so-called coronal lines 
whose identification remained a great puzzle in astrophysics until in 
1941 B. Edlén succeeded in interpreting them as forbidden transitions 
of highly ionized atoms. The strongest and most important are those in 
Table 20.1. 


Table 20.1. Coronal lines 


Red Green Yellow 
coronal line coronal line coronal line 
6374.51 A 5302.86 A 5694.42 
Spectrum [Fe X] [Fe XIV] [Ca XV] 
Preceding ionization 235 300 820 eV 
potential 
Transition we oO Pop ~ Fin (OS OD Pip Pag ee ep’ P,: — *P, 
Electron temperature 7, 1.2 x 108 1.9 x 10% 25.36 107K 
(ionization) 


It was possible with confidence to identify further corresponding 
lines of the elements A, K, Ca, V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co. The ionization 
potentials of several hundred electronvolts signified emphatically an 
electron temperature of some millions of degrees. And then it was 
realized that in fact a whole series of other phenomena indicate a 
coronal temperature of 1 to 3 x 10° K: 


(a) The density distribution Nr) in combination with the hydrostatic 
equation, or the barometric formula [equations (7.3) and (7.4)], leads, 
for the equatorial region of the corona at solar minimum, for example, 
to a temperature of 1.4 + 0.1 x 10° K, in agreement with the optical and 
radio observations to be mentioned in a moment. 

(b) Since a radiation field corresponding to 10° degrees is certainly not 
present, we cannot calculate the ionization in the corona from Saha’s 
formula (LTE). The latest calculation of individual processes of ioniza- . 
tion and recombination yields temperatures of 1.2 to 2.5 x 10° K for the 
maxima of the lines shown in Table 20.1. Clearly the temperature in the 
corona varies both spatially and temporally within about that range. 

(c) If we ascribe the widths of the coronal lines measured by B. Lyot, D. 
E. Billings, and others to the thermal Doppler effect [cf. equation 
(19.9)], we obtain for various lines 1.7 to 3.7 x 10° K. The fact that 
these temperatures are higher than those deduced from the ionization 
conditions may be attributed to more or less turbulent motions with 
velocities of about +20 km/s. 
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(d) Solar spectra in the X-ray and Lyman region (a few angstroms to 
~ 1500 A), taken using rockets and satellites (particularly the OSO 
series: Orbiting Solar Observatory), show primarily the emission spec- 
trum of the inner corona with numerous allowed and forbidden lines 
from high ionization states of the more abundant elements. The pres- 
ence of these lines and their great intensity confirm the high tempera- 
ture of the corona. 

In the X-ray region we find as well as the lines the free-free and free- 
bound continua (cf. Figure 17.1) of the coronal plasma at 1 to3 x 10° K. 
X-ray photographs of the Sun, using the Wolter telescope and filters to 
limit the wavelength range used (for example, 8-12 A), show at the 
solar limb the K corona with its characteristic streamers and on the disk 
the active regions, above which (as shown also by optical observations) 
the hotter, denser coronal condensations are found. These regions 
coincide almost exactly with those of the faculae or ‘*plages faculaires’’ 
(Deslandres) seen in calcium spectroheliograms. In the X-ray region 
the photospheric continuum at ~ 6000 K, dominant in the visible, is 
quite undetectable by comparison with the coronal emission at | to3 x 
10° K. 

(e) We can account for the thermal radio emission of the Sun as free-free 
radiation from the solar corona. We observe it in millimeter, centime- 
ter, and decimeter wavelengths while nonthermal components mostly 
predominate at longer wavelengths. The changes in the thermal radia- 
tion intensity in the course of days and months admit its separation into 
the always-present radiation of the quiet Sun and the slowly varying 
radiation originating in coronal condensations. At the solar limb and in 
condensations in the corona an optical thickness greater than unity is 
attained in places, so that we can measure the black-body radiation 
directly. Its temperature, which again corresponds to the electron 
temperature, also has values from 1 to 3 x 10° K. 


(3) In the outer corona, at some distance outside the solar limb and 
increasing steeply (relative to the K corona) outward from the Sun, we 
observe scattered photospheric radiation showing the Fraunhofer lines 
unchanged. Following W. Grotrian, who designated this component 
the F corona (Fraunhofer corona), C. W. Allen and H. C. van de Hulst 
(1946-1947) showed that it arises from ‘““Tyndall scattering,’’ that is, 
predominantly forward scattering by small particles somewhat larger 
than the wavelength of the radiation. These particles are far enough 
from the Sun not to be heated to the point of vaporization. Measure- 
ments of the distribution of brightness and of polarization in the outer 
corona, especially Blackwell's observations from an aircraft in the 
stratosphere, have shown that the F corona is simply the innermost 
part of the zodiacal light. Grotrian had already conjectured this. Thus 
the F or dust corona, or the zodiacal light, does not belong to the Sun 
and is relatively little influenced by it. 
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Here we shall not concern ourselves further with interplanetary dust, but 
pursue our study of the K corona, the true solar corona. Since the 
temperature must somehow increase from the 4000 K of the lower chromo- 
sphere to the | to 3 million K of the corona, it is no longer astonishing that 
lines of high ionization and excitation potential make their appearance with 
great intensity even in the upper chromosphere, including amongst others 


Excitation Ionization 
potentialeV potential eV 


Hydrogen Balmer lines 10.15 13.54 
He I lines, e.g., Dy 45876 A 20.87 24.48 
He II lines, e.g., 4-3; 44686 A 48.16 50.80 


Incidentally, P. J. C. Janssen first observed the Ds line of the ‘‘solar 
element’’ in the Sun in 1868; it was not until 1895 that W. Ramsay 
succeeded in isolating helium from terrestrial minerals. 

The spectrum of the upper chromosphere (about 2000 to 10000 km 
above the solar limb) is generally like that of prominences. These ‘‘clouds 
in the corona’’ show in their spectra not only weak lines of neutral metals, 
such as Na D, CaI 4227, etc., but also very strong lines such as the calcium 
H and K lines \3933/68, Ha \6563 and the other hydrogen lines as well as 
the helium Dg line (5876 and even (weakly) He II \4686. The lines of H I, 
He I, and He II which are emitted from the same volume element as the 
familiar lines of the Fraunhofer spectrum are clearly excited nonthermally 
by the intense radiation in the extreme ultraviolet from the transition layer 
and the corona. Quiescent prominences (Figure 20.5) retain their form with 
little change (flow at about 10 km/s) often for weeks. From time to time, 
however, without warning, they may accelerate more or less jerkily to 
velocities of 100 km/s up to, on occasions, 600 km/s. Such eruptive promi- 
nences (Figure 20.6) can then escape into interplanetary space. All promi- 
nences have a characteristic filamentary structure. Also the upper part of 
the chromosphere under good observing conditions, for example using a 
Lyot filter, has the appearance of a ‘‘burning prairie’’ of small promi- 
nences, the so-called spicules (Figure 20.7) that move outward or inward 
with velocities of about 10 km/s. 

In Figure 20.8 we show concisely the association of sunspots, promi- 
nences, corona, etc., with reference to the 11.2-year solar cycle. Then we 
must ask ourselves above all else about its meaning. Obviously the picture / 
of a static atmosphere in radiative equilibrium is no longer adequate; rather 
is everything in motion and in a state of flux. 

We first enquire as to what thermodynamic engine, in which heat energy 
flows from higher to lower temperatures in accordance with the second law 
of thermodynamics, generates the mechanical work needed to drive these 
motions. The so-called hydrogen convection zone (A. Unséld 1931) per- 
forms this office. From the deeper photospheric layers, where log P, ~ 5.2 
and T ~ 6500 K, downward to about log P, ~ 12 and T ~ 108 K the solar 
atmosphere is convectively unstable. This zone has thickness about one 


Figure 20.5. Quiescent prominences (filaments) usually have the form ofa 

thin sheet, standing almost perpendicular to the solar surface on several 
“feet”. The dimensions of this sheet are: thickness ~ 6600 km (4000-15 000 km), 
height ~ 42 000 km (15 000—120 000 km) and length ~ 200 000 km (up to 1.1 x 

10° km). Detailed photographs taken in Ha light at Sacramento Peak show 
filamentary structures, in which the material streams upward or downward with 
speeds of the order of 10 to 20 km/s. The solar magnetic fields clearly have an 
important influence on the structure of all prominences. 


Figure 20.6 

Eruptive or ascending prominence 1928 
November 19. The photographs are 
separated by an interval of 1" 11™. The 
greatest height observed is 900 000 km 
above the solar limb and the maximum 
velocity 229 km/s. 
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Figure 20.7. Spicules at the solar limb in Ha (the disk has been covered). These 
structures, which were first described by A. Secchi, have a mean height above the 
solar limb of ~ 8000 km and a thickness of approximately 500-1000 km. Moving with 
velocities of approximately 20 km/s upward or (more rarely) downward, they have a 
lifetime of approximately 2 to 5 min. The direction taken by the spicules is that of the 
local magnetic fields. 


tenth the solar radius. Above it, the most abundant element, hydrogen, is 
practically neutral, within it the hydrogen is partially ionized, below it the 
ionization is complete. If a volume element of the partially ionized gas 
rises, the hydrogen begins to recombine and in each recombination process 
13.6 eV (corresponding to 16kT at 10 000 K) is added to the thermal energy 
of *2kT per particle. The adiabatic cooling is thereby so very much 
reduced that the effective ratio of the specific heats c,/c, approaches unity 
and in radiative equilibrium the rising volume element would become hotter 
than its new surroundings. Thus the volume element would rise higher still. 


Figure 20.8. The 11.2-year cycle of solar activity (after W. J. S. Lockyer). Area and 
distribution in latitude of sunspots and prominences, and variation in form of the corona. 
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Exactly the reverse happens to a sinking volume element. This effect is 
further enhanced by the opposed influence of ionization upon the radiative 
temperature gradient. Thus we obtain a zone of convection currents. For 
log P, = 5.3, convection takes over practically the whole of the energy 
transport; in the deeper layers of the convective zone radiative energy 
transport becomes insignificant. 

While the thermodynamics of the hydrogen convective zone is fairly 
simple and clear, its hydrodynamics includes some of the most difficult 
problems of the subject. Only models using the rather crude mixing-length 
theory of W. Schmidt and L. Prandtl have been worked out: a body of gas 
of dimensions / is supposed to describe a sort of free path of the same order 
! and then all at once to give up its temperature excess, its momentum, etc., 
by mixing with its surroundings—obviously a very crude schematization of 
highly complex convection currents. 

Solar granulation can now be ascribed to the specially marked instability 
of a surface layer, a few hundred kilometers thick, of the hydrogen convec- 
tion zone. The granules are of the order of magnitude of the thickness of 
this layer, but also not much greater than the scale height of the atmosphere 
there. 

Besides the granulation, there is also a second coarser network of 
convection cells of which the mesh has diameters between 15 000 and 
40 000 km. We see this particularly clearly in the Ca II spectroheliograms 
(the calcium flocculi) which apply to a fairly high layer of the solar 
atmosphere. The flow travels upward in the middle of a cell, with radial 
speed of about 0.4 km/s outward and downward round the edge. The 
lifetime of a cell (about equal to the time for it to turn over) is about 20 
hours. Since its diameter is about equal to the thickness of the hydrogen 
convection zone, it is tempting to associate the cells with flow through the 
whole convection zone. 

The currents so far considered of 0.5 to 2.5 km/s influence the solar 
spectrum by giving the Fraunhofer lines a serrated structure and increasing 
their width on the average. So long as the moving volume elements are 
optically thin, their Doppler effects are simply superimposed on those of 
the thermal motion. We have then the so-called microturbulence which 
increases the purely thermal width Ad p by factors between about 1.2 and 2. 
The Doppler effects of the somewhat faster flow in the spicules of the upper 
chromosphere make themselves correspondingly evident in the cores of 
strong Fraunhofer lines. 

We must not get lost in details but we must proceed at once to ask the 
disturbing question as to how in the transition region, the thickness of 
which is only some 15 000 km, between the chromosphere and the corona 
the temperature increases outward from about 4000 K to between about 1 
and 3 million degrees. According to the second law of thermodynamics, 
this heating-up of the outermost atmospheric layers of the Sun against the 
‘‘natural,’’ entropy-generating, temperature drop from the inside toward 
the outside can occur only through the use of mechanical energy or other 
‘‘ordered’’ forms of energy of greater negative entropy. 
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Following M. Schwarzschild and L. Biermann we can in fact show that 
in the upper layers of a partially convective atmosphere mechanical energy 
transport more and more supersedes radiative transport. As Proudman and 
Lighthill have shown more exactly, sound waves first arise in the turbulent 
motions in the photosphere. Magnetohydrodynamic waves, in which a 
variable magnetic field is coupled to the vibrations of the material, are also 
formed in the plasma of the solar atmosphere by its interaction with its 
associated magnetic field (see below). All these waves propagate into the 
higher, less dense layers of the solar atmosphere and as a result steepen 
into shock waves.” Their energy is relatively rapidly dissipated and turned 
back into heat energy, and since at low densities and high temperatures the 
radiative power of solar matter becomes progressively worse, the tempera- 
ture rises until the atmosphere has found a new type of energy transport. 
As H. Alfvén noticed, this arises from the circumstance that, at sufficiently 
high temperature and steep inward temperature gradient, the heat conduc- 
tion by the free electrons of the plasma (like the high heat conductivity of 
metals) suffices to convey the energy back to the inside where it is 
ultimately radiated away. 

The transition region mentioned above, where within ~ 15,000 km the 
transition from a few thousand to millions of degrees is accomplished, has 
been further revealed by radio astronomy and space research. In the radio 
region, the free-free absorption coefficient of the plasma at frequency v is 
proportional to N2/T??v?. We can therefore see further and further down 
into the solar atmosphere at higher frequencies. The radio spectrum of the 
quiet Sun in the millimeter to decimeter band thus gives us very simply a 
picture of the temperature and pressure distribution in the transition 
region. In the Lyman and X-ray regions, which have become accessible 
from rockets and satellites, the emission lines of many ions with a wide 
range of ionization and excitation potentials make their appearance. From 
the intensities of these lines, compared with the electron-scattering con- 
tinuum of the K corona, S. R. Pottasch and others were able to obtain the 
abundances of the elements concerned, relative to hydrogen (Table 19.1); 
these are in good agreement with the values obtained from the photo- 
spheric absorption lines. 

By combining the observations in the radio, the visible (eclipses, corona- 
graph), and the extreme ultraviolet (XUV; satellites) D. Reimers (1971) has 
constructed a model, for the equator at sunspot minimum, of the transition 
region and inner corona (Table 20.2). The steep rise in temperature to a 
maximum of 1.4 x 10° K demands a flux of mechanical energy, drawn 
ultimately from the hydrogen convection zone, of 5.8 x 10° erg/cm? s, only 
about one part in 10° of the total solar energy flux. 

The remarkable filamentary structure of prominences, the polar plumes 
of the corona at sunspot minimum, and also the enormous coronal stream- 


>The energy density of the sound waves is proportional to the density p times the square of the 
velocity amplitude v. If the waves advance with sound speed c into a less dense medium, the 
v? increases correspondingly. If v reaches the order of magnitude of the sound speed so that 
the Mach number M = v/c tends to unity, then a shock wave is produced. 
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Table 20.2. Transition region and inner corona of the Sun, from the model of 
D. Reimers (1971) for the equator and sunspot minimum. The 
height scale could perhaps be displaced by about +1000 km. The 
temperature maximum, from which the temperature decreases 
very slowly outward, is marked in bold type. 


Height (km) 
above the 
solar limb T (K) Electron density N, (cm7%) 
Transition 2970 25000 ia 40° radio 
layer 3000 63000 5.2 x 109 spectrum 
3030 160000 20 X- 10° 
3200 400000 8.0 x 10° XUV-spectra 
8000 10x 16 26 x 10° 
Corona 20000 1.4 x 10° es es K corona 
100000 1.4.x. 10° 6.2 x10’ (eclipse) 


ers over large centers of solar activity, and not least the flow structure that 
is observed in Ha spectroheliograms in the vicinity of spots (G. E. Hale’s 
so-called hydrogen vortices) long ago prompted the thought that in solar 
physics hydrodynamics would not have the last word but that magnetic 
fields could also play an essential réle. Thus in 1908 the ingenious G. E. 
Hale looked for the Zeeman effect in the spectrum of a sunspot. This effect 
is the magnetic splitting of, for example, the line Fe I 6173 seen with the 
help of a polarization device that cuts out alternately the right- and left- 
hand circularly polarized outer Zeeman components, the observation being 
made along the magnetic field lines. He discovered magnetic fields that 
reached about 4000 G in the largest spots. Furthermore, he showed that the 
two spots of a so-called bipolar spot group show, like a horseshoe magnet, 
always one north and one south pole. Finally, a long series of observations 
by Hale and Nicholson showed that in such a group the leading spot 
(according to the Sun’s rotation) has opposite polarity in the northern and 
southern hemispheres and that this alternates from one solar cycle to the 
next. Thus the true duration of a solar cycle amounts to 2 < 11.2 years. 
Since all purely thermodynamic attempts to explain the low temperature 
of sunspots have failed, we must surely suppose that in the depth of the 
spot the convective energy flow is strongly impeded by the magnetic field. 
In 1952 H. W. Babcock and H. D. Babcock using much refined equip- 
ment succeeded in detecting Zeeman effects in the Sun corresponding to 
only | or 2 G, for which the splitting corresponds to only a tiny fraction of 
the line width. It appears that the facular regions, or more precisely the 
plages faculaires, of the Ca II spectroheliograms in the surroundings of 
groups of sunspots ordinarily exhibit fields of 10 to 100 G, and they are 
apparently caused by these fields. Since the more intense regions of the 
corona, the so-called coronal condensations, occur above the ‘“‘plages,’’ we 
are driven to the concept that moderately strong magnetic fields provide 
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favorable conditions for the mechanical energy transport from the photo- 
sphere into the higher layers of the chromosphere and corona. 

This may be bound up with the still baffling phenomenon of solar 
eruptions or flares (not to be confused with eruptive prominences) (Figure 
20.9). If we observe a spot group (center of activity) in the Ha line or the 
calcium K line, the facular ‘‘plages,’’ between the spots and in their 
surroundings, exhibit structures of the order of magnitude of a few thou- 
sand kilometers with small irregular brightness fluctuations and motions. 
Suddenly many fairly bright structures coalesce; then, in the case of a 3* 
eruption a region of 2 to 3 x 10°° of the solar hemisphere, corresponding to 
an entire spot group, blazes up in the lines Ha, Ca II K,... . (Eruptions 
are classified as of ‘‘importance’’ 1, 2, 3 or 3+.) The Ha emission line 
reaches a central intensity up to about three times that of the normal 
continuum and a width of many angstroms. The duration of the flare ranges 
from the order of a second for ‘‘microflares’’ of about 1” diameter up to 
several hours for giant 3* flares. One often, somewhat vaguely, relates the 
occurrence of flares to some sort of instability in the magnetic field of the 
spot group. The author prefers the view that the flow of mechanical energy, 
which among other things heats the faculae and corona, is so suddenly 
switched on that the energy cannot escape and an explosion occurs. An 
ordinary facula compared with a flare is somewhat like the burning of 
dynamite compared with its detonation. 


Figure 20.9. A large eruption (3* flare, 1961 July 18, see right of picture) 
which was accompanied by a pronounced emission of cosmic rays. Just 
above the center of the disk a long filament (that is, prominence, compare 
Figure 20.6) can be seen in absorption. Cape Observatory, Ha patrol 
photograph (intensity calibration marks and the time recording appear on 
the left). 
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Bound up with the flare, we have the emission of corpuscular radiation 
in a large range of energies. Plasma clouds, which arrive at the Earth about 
one day later and so have a velocity about 2000 km/s, produce there 
magnetic storms (‘‘sudden commencement’’) and polar lights. As Forbush 
and Ehmert found, great flares also make a solar contribution to cosmic 
rays with particle energies of 10° to 10’° eV. Their chemical composition 
largely matches that of normal solar material. 

Connected with the flares, and also with less spectacular manifestations 
of solar activity, we have the nonthermal component of the radio emission 
from the Sun. 

Its analysis with the aid of the radio-frequency spectrometer, which 
plots the intensity as a function of time over a large frequency range, led J. 
P. Wild and his collaborators in Australia to distinguish several types of 
bursts of radio emission (Figure 20.10). In order to understand this we must 
recall that in a plasma of electron density N, electromagnetic waves of 
frequency less than the so-called critical or plasma frequency v» cannot be 
propagated, where 


2 1/2 
pps ( mae N, = 9 x dOs? NEO MHz (20.5) 
7m 
because then the refractive index n would be imaginary (n? < 0). Thus 
radio emission of a given frequency can originate in the corona only above 
a particular layer. 

Now the Type II and Type II bursts show, respectively (Figure 20.10), a 
slow or fast displacement of their frequency band toward lower frequen- 
cies. Thence we can infer that the stimulating agency sweeps through the 
corona with speeds of the order of 1000 km/s in the case of Type II and up 


Figure 20.10. Dynamical (that is, time-dependent) radio spectrum in the 
meter wavelength region, after J. P. Wild. The diagram shows (schematic only) 
the development of “bursts” of various types following a large flare. The lower 
the frequency (that is, uppermost part of diagram), the higher the coronal layer in 
which it arises. The upward speed of the exciting agency can be read off from the 
dynamical spectrum; thus, this is slow for the Type Il bursts and fast for the Type 
Ill bursts. Type Il and Type III bursts frequently show a harmonic (2 : 1) overtone. 
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to about 40 percent of the speed of light in the case of Type III. Type IV 
occurrences emit a continuum in a wide frequency band over a longer time; 
here we very likely have to do with synchrotron emission by fast electrons. 

Since 1967 J. P. Wild and his colleagues at the Culgoora observatory in 
Australia have been able to observe, at 80 MHz (\3.75 m), the motions of 
the different kinds of burst sources on and beyond the solar disk directly on 
the oscilloscope screen of the radioheliograph. Using 96 suitably connected 
parabolic antennas, each of 13-m diameter, it is possible to examine the Sun 
and the corona with a field of view of 2° and a resolution of 2 to 3’. Every 
second a picture is obtained in two polarizations (right and left circular or 
two directions of linear polarization). The observations confirm the evi- 
dence of the radio spectra. Unfortunately we cannot here discuss the 
difficult explanation of the different types of burst in terms of plasma 
physics. 

As the foregoing survey shows, one of the most important concerns of 
present-day astrophysics (as well as of the technique of nuclear fusion) is 
the theory of the flow of material of high conductivity in the presence of 
magnetic fields, that is, magnetohydrodynamics or hydromagnetics. From 
the fundamental work of H. Alfvén, T. G. Cowling, and others we may 
infer the following: 


(1) Almost all cosmic plasmas have very high electrical conductivity o. 

(2) If we have a conductor at rest in a magnetic field H then the variation of 
the field generates induced currents which decay only slowly (as in a 
familiar experiment with eddy currents). In alternating-current practice 
the decay time 7 is given by the ratio of the self-induction L to the 
resistance R. The latter is proportional to 1/o. Since in electrostatic 
units o has dimension [s~'], a factor of dimension [s?] must enter in 
forming 7. This can be only x?/c?, where x is a linear measure of the 
conductor and c is the speed of light. Actually we obtain from Max- 
well’s equations 

Oo 


aye = x2. (20.6) 


The dependence of the sort 7 « x? shows that the propagation and 
decay of a magnetic field in a conductor at rest has the character of a 
diffusion process. 

(3) If we allow motions in the conducting medium we have to consider 
whether the magnetic: field propagates more quickly by diffusion inde- 
pendently of the matter, or remains ‘‘frozen’’ in the material. If 
Alfvén’s condition for the latter 


oHx/c2x/p > 1, (20.7) 


is satisfied (9 = density)—and that is frequently the case in cosmic 
plasmas—the material can move essentially only along the field lines, 
like beads on a string. 
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(4) Since the magnetic pressure (Maxwell stress) is of order of magnitude 
H?/87 this quantity is usually of the same order of magnitude as the 
dynamical pressure ~!2pv? (in not too special magnetohydrodynamic 
flows). 


Magnetohydrodynamics (MHD) forms the basis for our understanding of 
many astrophysical phenomena. To begin with we shall stay in the realm of 
solar physics. Naturally we must leave on one side the complicated mathe- 
matical structure. However, in the first instance a clear understanding of 
the physical principles is more important. 


20.1 Sunspots and the 2 x 11-year cycle of solar activity 


As early as 1946, T. G. Cowling pointed out that, because of the very high 
electrical conductivity o of the plasma, the magnetic field of a sunspot in a 
stationary solar atmosphere should be destroyed by “‘diffusion’’ only ona 
timescale of about 1000 years [cf. equation (20.6)]. However, sunspots 
actually have lifetimes ranging from days to a few months. It was not until 
~ 1969 that M. Steenbeck and F. Krause noticed that the turbulence in the 
hydrogen convection zone makes an important contribution to the twisting 
of the magnetic field and (through the fundamental equations of MHD) of 
the attendant fields of the electric current i and velocity v, so that the 
effective conductivity in the solar atmosphere is decreased by a factor of 
about 10* and equation (20.6) now gives the correct order of magnitude for 
the lifetime of sunspots. | 

Following V. Bjerknes (1926), we may imagine the origin of a bipolar 
spot group (others are closely related to these) as due to the presence in the 
Sun of permanent toroidal (that is, running parallel to circles of latitude) 
‘‘tubes’’ of magnetic field lines. Since the pressure in these is partly of 
magnetic origin, the gas pressure and density are smaller than in the 
surrounding material. They rise toward the surface and are there ‘‘cut 
open.’ The two open ends of such a field tube form a bipolar spot group. 

The discovery by H. W. Babcock that the weak general magnetic field in 
high heliographic latitudes also reverses with an 11-year rhythm is essential 
for the understanding of the twice-eleven-year cycle and of Sporer’s law of 
the motion of spot zones from high latitudes (+30° to 40°) at maximum to 
lower latitudes (+5°) at minimum (Figure 20.8) and Hale’s laws of the 
magnetic polarity of spot groups. The entire cycle of solar activity (Figure 
20.8) is due to the fact that in the interior of the Sun (mainly in the hydrogen 
convection zone) the whole structure of motions and magnetic field varies 
with a 22-year period and (on average) maintains itself. The theory of this 
solar dynamo, whose driving force is the hydrogen convection zone, has 
been clarified bit by bit through the work of H. W. Babcock (1961), R. B. 
Leighton (1969), M. Steenbeck, and F. Krause (1969) and W. Deinzer 
(1971). From the toroidal magnetic field, whose initial existence is postu- 
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lated, a meridional magnetic field must obviously be formed as well, in the 
appropriate part of the cycle, and vice versa. According to Steenbeck and 
Krause, turbulence makes this possible; by a mechanism which we cannot 
here explain in detail, the turbulence gives rise to a current parallel to the 
field lines and this in turn produces a meridional component of the magnetic 
field, at right angles to the original field lines. In other words, induction is 
important for our dynamo, caused not only by the differential rotation of 
the Sun but also by the statistically varying turbulent motions. The (very 
complicated) working out of these ideas seems, in fact, capable of repro- 
ducing the basic phenomena of solar activity to the mnght order of 
magnitude. 


20.2 Ray structure of the corona, faculae (plages faculaires) and 
coronal condensations 


The polar plumes of the corona at solar minimum (Figure 20.4), as Bab- 
cock’s magnetograph measurements have shown, clearly arise from the 
fact that there are different densities of coronal plasma in different ‘‘field 
tubes’’ of the magnetic field of the Sun, which is fairly regular in the polar 
caps and of strength | to 5 G. 

If we assume, rather schematically, that in the transition layer the 
chromosphere at ~ 6000 K goes over suddenly, at a particular pressure, 
into the corona (also almost isothermal) at ~ 1.4 x 10° K, then the pressure 
distribution is represented by the solid line in Figure 20.11. If now the 
‘‘wave heating,’ which causes the temperature rise between the chromo- 
sphere and the corona, is stronger in a particular region of the solar surface, 
this transition will occur at a somewhat deeper level and—as the dashed 
line in Figure 20.11 shows—the pressure and density of the corona will be 
increased by the same factor at all heights. The magnetic field simply 
makes sure that this ‘“‘too dense’’ material cannot move sideways but 
remains together in one of the ‘‘hairs’’ of the polar plumes. Coronal 
condensations, in which the density of the inner corona is increased by 
factors of about 5, arise in exactly the same way in the stronger fields (~ 
100 G) in the region of the faculae (plages) which surround spot groups. To 
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achieve this effect (and a raising of the coronal temperature by a factor of 
about 2), it is sufficient, as a more exact analysis shows, to increase the 
mechanical (wave) energy flux by about a factor 10. Even then it carries 
only 1 part in 4000 of the total energy flux of the Sun! The great coronal 
streamers (Figure 20.4) arise in the same way in field lines stretching high 
above their underlying spot groups. All the complicated phenomena of 
solar activity (including flares, etc.) obviously arise from the strengthening 
of the mechanical energy flux by moderately strong magnetic fields. 
Equally clearly, the actual physics of this ‘‘valve effect’? requires further 
investigation. 


20.3 Solar wind 


As we mentioned in Section 8, L. Biermann (1951) put forward the hypoth- 
esis that the plasma tails of comets are not driven out by radiation pressure 
but by a continuous stream of particles from the Sun. Measurements using 
satellites and space vehicles then revealed that this plasma (of about solar 
composition) is streaming out from the Sun at about 400 km/s in the 
neighborhood of the Earth’s orbit, with variations between about 250 and 
800 km/s. Its density corresponds to about 5 protons (and electrons) per 
cubic centimeter, again with large variations. The more or less statistical 
distribution of particle velocities corresponds to a temperature of 
~ 2 x 10° K. Linked with the plasma is a magnetic field of order 5 x 10°°G 
(also spoken of as Sy). In 1959 E. N. Parker described this phenomenon as 
the solar wind and proposed an explanation on the basis of hydrodynamics 
and MHD. If one first calculates the pressure distribution p(r) of a corona 
taken schematically to be isothermal, one finds that at a large distance r 
from the Sun the pressure reaches a finite boundary value which for coronal 
temperatures <500 000 K is Jess than that of the interstellar medium 
(Section 24). In that case the latter would stream into the Sun, and we 
would have the phenomenon of accretion, to which long ago F. Hoyle, H. 
Bondi, and others ascribed great astronomical significance. However if T > 
500 000 K, as in the real corona, a continuous outflow must occur, which is 
the solar wind. Its velocity v is determined as a function of distance r from 
the solar center by means of Bernoulli’s theorem (that is, the energy 
equation of hydrodynamics) together with the continuity equation and the 
equation of state of the gas p = p@RT/y, where again p signifies the density, 
GR the gas constant, and uw the mean molecular weight (for a fully ionized 
plasma, with 90 percent H + 10 percent He, uw = 0.61). 

Parker takes the continuity equation for spherically symmetric outflow, 
that is, the same quantity of material flows through each spherical shell 
47rr”, and so 


4rrr7p(r)v(r) = constant. (20.8) 
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This statement has to be considerably modified if the material is guided by a 
magnetic field H. In that case a particular stream of matter must flow along 
a particular tube of magnetic force, so long as the material pressure at the 
‘walls’? does not exceed the magnetic pressure. The solution of the 
problem this raises, one of the most difficult problems in magnetohydro- 
dynamics, is at the present time still in its initial stages. 

We therefore prefer to ask first what conclusions we can draw from 
Bernoulli's equation. This states that along a streamline. that is, a line of 
the velocity field v, the sum of the kinetic energy v?/2, the potential energy 
(or potential) U(r), and the pressure energy J{dp/p (all calculated per unit 
mass) is aconstant for stationary flow (0/dt = 0). The gravitational potential 
of the Sun (mass9W; gravitational constant G) is from (6.28) U = —GO/r; 
we therefore obtain 


uv d GO 
— + | ie ye Niele constant, (20.9) 
2 p r 

where the upper limit of the (pressure) integral is the point being consid- 
ered. For example, to calculate the velocity v, of the solar wind near the 
Earth’s orbit r ~ rg, we use the fact that it starts in the corona atr ~ro 


ee 1 I 
with v ~ 0. The potential difference GOW & = 4), when converted to 


Eo erage Fr: 
kinetic energy v?/2, corresponds to the escape velocity (cf. Section 7) of the 
Sun, vz = 620 km/s. If we then apply Bernoulli’s equation (20.9) to the 
acceleration of the solar wind between ro and re, we obtain 


d 
y= -2| “= Se (20.10) 


The numerical value of the integral depends crucially on the run of temper- 
ature T(r) between Sun and Earth. If we start from the observation that T 
decreases relatively little from the corona, with T ~ 1.4 x 10° K, to the 
Earth’s orbit T ~ 2 x 10° K we can make an approximate calculation with a 
constant mean temperature 7 ~ 10° K and then it is easy to do the 
integration (dp = dp® T/): 


a 
In (po IPg) — vy. (20.11) 
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,/(2QT/w) corresponds to the thermal velocity of the particles (165 km/s) 
or, to within 10 percent, the velocity of sound in the corona. With the above 
numerical values we obtain 


Vq = 400 km/s. AU. ts) 


That our calculation leads to a result in agreement with the measurements 
happens—and it is important to be clear about this—because our numerical 
value for T has implicitly taken into account the fact that the outer corona 
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or solar wind beyond the transition region is heated by thermal conduction 
(that plasma has an enormously high thermal conductivity) and has only a 
very small radiation loss. For example, if we had computed a coronal 
model with adiabatic outflow, we would have obtained as a maximum 
value for the integral in equation (20.10) the enthalpy per gram of coronal 
material c,I@ where c, signifies the specific heat at constant pressure. It 
is easy to verify that adiabatically outflowing material would quickly cool 
and come to a standstill close to the Sun. Our hydrodynamic theory of the 
solar wind® does indeed reproduce the observations to the correct order of 
magnitude, but it is still unsatisfactory to this extent, that—as is easily 
verified—the mean free paths are of the same order of magnitude as the 
characteristic scales of the model. A computation using the kinetic theory 
of gases, in which it is essential to take the magnetic field into account 
(“‘collision-free plasma’’), is therefore very desirable. 

As it streams out into interplanetary space, the solar wind takes mag- 
netic field lines with it. Let us use a polar coordinate system whose plane 
corresponds roughly to the solar equator or to the ecliptic (we use these 
here interchangeably and restrict ourselves to their neighborhood). Then in 
time ¢ a particle with speed v reaches a distance 


r=vt (20.13) 
from the Sun. During this time, the latter has rotated through an angle 
b= wt (20.14) 


where the angular velocity w = 27 per sidereal rotation period. Particles 
which start one after another from a particular point on the Sun (for 
example, an active region) therefore lie at a particular moment on an 
Archimedean spiral 


6 =— (20.15) 


pea (20. 16) 


If v = 430 km/s one obtains a ~ 45° in good agreement with observations. 
Since magnetic field lines must always close on themselves (div B = 0), 
they stretch out in loops, whose beginning and end are situated on the Sun 
in regions of Opposite magnetic polarity. At times such regions fill a 
considerable fraction of the solar surface. Giant field loops are therefore 


’Mathematically, we can view our treatment—much simplified by comparison with Parker’s— 
as a successive approximation procedure in which a model of a static corona with thermal 
conductivity (S. Chapman, 1957) serves as an initial approximation. 
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Figure 20.12. Sector structure of the interplanetary magnetic field. 


and minus signs denote field lines which are directed outward and 


inward, respectively. The part of the field near the Sun is completed 
schematically in accordance with the theory. 


Observations from IMP-1, after J. M. Wilcox and N. F. Ness (1965). Plus 

continuously being driven out by the solar wind into interplanetary space. 
(Further out the field lines may also form closed rings.) This sector 
structure of the interplanetary magnetic field (Figure 20.12) was first deter- 
mined in the neighborhood of the Earth’s orbit by J. M. Wilcox and N. F. 
Ness (1965) by means of the satellite I[MP-1. The number and distribution of 


the sectors varies according to the arrangement of active regions on the 
Sun. 


20.4 Dynamics of solar prominences 
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According to their spectra, which still show quite a number of lines of 
neutral atoms, prominences have an (electron) temperature of only 4000 to 
6000 K. The quiescent prominences often float for a whole week in the 
surrounding corona at about 1.4 x 10° K. How is this possible? We saw 
earlier that only cool material can radiate effectively. That is, cool material 
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stays cool, and hot stays hot, even in the presence of a given energy 
transport (which is, moreover, seriously impeded by magnetic fields). 
Pressure balance between prominence and corona in a horizontal direction 
requires that p « pT is about the same in both. That is, the density in 
prominences must be about 300 times greater than in the corona (H. 
Zanstra). That the quiescent prominences do not fall down was shown by 
R. Kippenhahn and A. Schliiter (1957) to be due to the fact that they lie ona 
cushion of magnetic field lines (which the material certainly cannot get 
through), just like rain water in a hollow in the tarpaulin cover of a 
haystack. We must however explain as well why individual prominence 
knots do not fall down the lines of force of their guiding magnetic field 
approximately according to Galilean laws but much slower, and why they 
often drift down for long periods at constant speed. This behavior, which is 
very reminiscent of clouds in our Earth’s atmosphere, clearly arises from 
the fact that the corona has a enormous viscosity as a result of the large 
velocities and so also long mean free paths of the electrons. That the 
prominences do not rapidly fall down to the photosphere when they get the 
chance, but float like real clouds, arises (in both cases) from the dominance 
of viscous forces over pressure and inertial forces; we have ‘‘creeping 
flow’’ with small Reynolds number. 

How does it happen that pieces of a prominence or of the chromosphere 
often—apparently without discernible cause—are suddenly accelerated to 
speeds of ~ 100 km/s, and sometimes as much as 600 km/s? If for example 
an arched magnetic tube of force (as guidance) joins two places (see again 
Figure 20.11) with different pressures p, and p2, but about the same 
temperature T and the same potential (same height), then Bernoulli’s 
equation (20.11) predicts a stream with velocity given by 


2a T 
= % ln (p3/p 3). (20.17) 


Here the variables refer to the corona, which, according to our description, 
carries the prominence along with it. Taking p./p,; ~ 10 (which seems to be 
reasonable, from observations of the corona) and T ~ 2 x 10° K, one 
obtains v ~ 300 km/s, which in fact is of the order of magnitude of the 
observed prominence speeds. We now understand as well why the flow 
speeds in prominences and in the solar wind are of the same order of 
magnitude. 

[The further development of hydrodynamical, and particularly magneto- 
hydrodynamical, investigations—especially in astrophysics—presents the 
fundamental difficulty, from the mathematical standpoint, that the equa- 
tions involved are nonlinear. We can make progress with even the simplest 
problems only by means of special numerical computations from which it is 
hard to judge to what extent the result of the calculation is restricted to a 
particular model or to what extent it is possible to generalize it. ] 
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21. Variable Stars: Motions and Magnetic Fields in Stars 


The first observations of variable stars about the turn of the sixteenth to the 
seventeenth century formed at the time a powerful argument against the 
Aristotelian dogma of the immutability of the heavens. The observations by 
Tycho Brahe and Kepler of the supernovae of 1572 and 1604 have even in 
our own time contributed significantly to our knowledge of these puzzling 
objects, and they have made possible the identification of their remnants by 
radio astronomy. We must also recall the discovery of Mira Ceti by 
Fabricius. 

We have already spoken of the development of the technique of photo- 
metric measurements from Argelander’s method of step estimates, which is 
now used only by amateurs, through photographic photometry, which 
serves mainly in surveys of stellar clusters, Milky Way fields, galaxies, 
etc., for variable stars, to photoelectric photometry, that yields the light 
curve of an individual variable with an accuracy of a few thousandths of a 
magnitude. We need scarcely remind ourselves that today the measure- 
ment of color indices and the analysis of spectra play an essential part in 
addition to the measurement of magnitudes. 

We denote variable stars by letters R, S, T, . . . , Z with the genitive of 
the name of the constellation, and we can use also RR, RS, ... , ZZ; for 
particular stellar clusters, stellar fields, etc., we nowadays for the most part 
use simply the catalog numbers of the stars. 

It is clear from the outset that the investigation of variable stars prom- 
ises deeper knowledge of the structure and evolution of the stars than the 
study of unchanging static stars. On the other hand, however, the observa- 
tion and theory of variables present vastly greater difficulties. A warning 
against easy ad hoc hypotheses may not be out of place here. 

Our concern is not to describe in outline the innumerable classes of 
variable stars, mostly named after a prototype. We leave aside the eclipsing 
variables, which we have already discussed, and select certain interesting 
and important types of intrinsically variable stars which we now survey 
from the standpoint of their physical significance. We must also consider 
variable stars as particular stages in stellar evolution. However we shall not 
take account of this important point of view until Part III. 


21.1 Pulsating stars 


Pulsating stars include, amongst others, the following groups of variable 
stars; they are all giant stars (although there do exist in addition ‘‘dwarf 
Cepheids’’ more or less on the main sequence). 

RR Lyrae stars or cluster variables. Stars with regular luminosity 
change having periods of about 0.3 to 0.9 days, luminosity amplitudes of 
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about 1™, spectral types about A—F. They belong to the halo and nucleus of 
the Milky Way and they are important in globular clusters. 

Classical cepheids (6 Cephei stars) are likewise entirely regular, with 
periods of about 2 to 40 days. They have about the same luminosity 
amplitudes as cluster variables, but their spectral types are F—G. They 
occur in the spiral arms of the Milky Way system. 

W Virginis variables, also regular, have similar periods, but are about 
two magnitudes fainter. They occur in the halo and nucleus of the Milky 
Way, 

Then there are several groups of semiregular variables with longer 
periods and later spectral types, in particular: 

RV Tauri variables with periods of 60 to 100 days 

Long period variables of several sorts, all of late spectral types, with 
quasi-periods of about 100 to 500 days; Mira Ceti is an example. 

The radial-velocity curves of these sketchily described groups of varia- 
ble stars give the first indication of their physical nature. These are closely 
related to the light curves. At first people tried to refer all the regular 
velocity changes of, say, a classical cepheid to double-star motion. Integra- 
tion over the velocity, without further hypotheses, gave the dimensions of 
the “‘orbit,’’ since if x is the coordinate in the direction of the sight line 


ts Ax 
' a, 4 =e oe (21.1) 


It was found that the star in this orbit would have no room for a companion. 
Therefore H. Shapley in 1914 fell back upon the possibility of a radial 
pulsation of the star which A. Ritter had discussed in the 1880s as a purely 
theoretical problem. The pulsation theory of cepheids (and related varia- 
bles) was then further developed by A. S. Eddington from 1917 onward. 
This in turn provided the stimulus for Eddington’s pioneering work on the 
internal constitution of the stars (Section 25). 

A simple estimate embodies an important clue to the theory of pulsating 
stars, although the details are difficult: We think of the pulsation as a 
standing sound wave in the star. Its velocity is c, = (yp/p)'”, where y = 
C,/C,y 18 the ratio of the specific heats, p is the pressure, and p the density. 
The mean pressure p inside a star is of the order of magnitude of the force 
of gravity upon a column of material of 1 cm? cross section, that extends 
inward from the surface of the star of mass M. Thus 


p= p x ft ae (21.2) 


mean density radius acceleration 
The period of oscillation P is then, again as regards order of magnitude, 


P = Ric, = R(yGMIR) 1”. (91:3) 


Pulsating variable stars. Period-luminosity relation ‘24 


Since M = (47/3)R°p we obtain the important relation between period P and 
mean density p of the star 


Pei (21.4) 


which has been well confirmed by extensive observational material. 

W. Baade suggested a second test of the pulsation theory. The bright- 
ness of a star, other things being equal, is proportional to the area of its disk 
aR? times the radiation flux 7F) at its surface. But we can obtain the time 
variation of the stellar radius R directly by integration of the radial-velocity 
curve according to equation (21.1). Its value is usually about 5 percent of 
the stellar radius. On the other hand, we can evaluate the radiative flux 7F', 
using the theory of stellar atmospheres from the color indices or other 
spectroscopic criteria. Some results for 6 Cephei are collected in Figure 
21.1 following W. Becker. The required proportionality of the measured 
brightness with R?F) is in fact well verified. 

In 1912 Miss H. Leavitt at the Harvard Observatory discovered for the 
many hundreds of cepheids in the Magellanic Clouds a relation between the 
period P and, in the first instance, the apparent magnitude m,. Since all 
these stars have the same distance modulus, this was the discovery of a 
period-luminosity relation. Using still rather meager observational material 
on proper motions (Section 23), H. Shapley determined the zero point of 
the scale of absolute magnitudes. Thence it was now possible (problems of 


Figure 21.1 

Delta Cephei (after W. 

Becker). Periodic variations of, 
reading from the top 

1) Brightness, showing light curve 
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(dashed line) correction for the 
varying radius of the star 

2) Temperature: color temperature 
(continuous line), radiation 
temperature (dashed line). 

3) Spectral type. 4) Radial velocity. 
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interstellar absorption being then still unknown) to discover the distance of 
any cosmic system in which cepheids could be detected. With the help of S. 
Bailey’s observations (1895) of many cluster variables (RR Lyrae stars) in 
globular clusters, H. Shapley was able in 1918 for the first time to evaluate 
their distances and thus to define the outlines of the galactic system in the 
modern sense. Using the same method, but applying it to classical cepheids 
(with longer periods) E. Hubble then in 1924 determined the distances of 
some of our neighboring spiral nebulae, and he definitely showed that these 
are galaxies similar to our Milky Way system. We shall discuss this 
advance into cosmic space in Sections 27 and 30. Here, however, we must 
recount an important correction to the basis of the cepheid method, which 
W. Baade discovered in 1950. In fact, he was able to show that the zero 
point of the period-luminosity relation is differently situated for different 
types of cepheids. In particular, fer equal periods the classical cepheids of 
population I (see Section 22 with reference to stellar population) are 1 to 2 
magnitudes brighter than the W Virginis stars of population II. The curve 
for cluster variables or RR Lyrae stars lies about on the extension of the W 
Virginis curve. 

The more exact study of light curves permits the recognition of several 
subclasses of the main groups here presented. Corresponding to these, 
there are also possibly small differences in the period-luminosity relation. 

The cooler pulsating variables with longer periods of luminosity change, 
like the RV Tauri variables and the long-period variables, have more and 
more irregular luminosity variations. The theory of the internal constitution 
of the stars (Section 25) shows that in cooler stars the hydrogen convection 
zone becomes ever more extensive. Therefore it is natural to see a coupling 
of the pulsation with the turbulent convection currents as the cause of the 
observed semiregular luminosity change. 

The amplitude of the variations, measured for example in visual magni- 
tude m,, increases systematically toward cooler stars. This depends essen- 
tially upon the known form of Planck’s law of radiation. If we write the 
visual magnitude m, in Wien’s approximation, as in (13.12), we have 


1.562 
Pie 


Mm, = + constant,. (21.3) 


A given temperature fluctuation AT thus corresponds to a luminosity 
amplitude 


_1.562 
ue 


An. = af, (21.6) 
which increases like 1/7? for cooler stars. 

The maintenance of the pulsation presents an interesting theoretical 
problem: What ‘‘valve’’ ensures that the oscillation of the star—like the 
_ piston of a heat engine—always receives its push in the correct phase? The 
generation of thermonuclear energy near the center of the star is practically 
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unaffected by the pulsation. We have to do much more with the tempera- 
ture and pressure dependence of the opacity, which regulates the flow of 
radiative energy and so determines the temperature to which any particular 
layer adjusts itself at any instant. In combination with the change in the 
adiabatic temperature gradient, this effect shows itself to be specially 
important in the region of the second ionization of helium. The relevant 
calculations—very difficult ones—also show and make theoretically com- 
prehensible the combination of parameters of the star, that is, the region of 
the color magnitude diagram, for which pulsation can occur. 


21.2 R Coronae Borealis stars 


In the region of the red giant stars there is another entirely different kind of 
slowly varying star, named after its prototype R CrB. From time to time its 
luminosity, normally constant, drops by several magnitudes and then 
slowly recovers. Spectral analysis of these relatively cool stars shows that 
their atmospheres are poor in hydrogen but rich in carbon (and probably 
helium). We may imagine that the R CrB stars occasionally eject clouds of 
colloidal carbon (a kind of soot), which eclipse the star. 


21.3 Spectrum variables (Ap stars) and metallic-line stars 


Near the main sequence various kinds of stars are found which do not fit 
into the two-dimensional MK classification. At the present time the physi- 
cal significance of the third parameter which is needed to describe them is 
quite unclear. All are distinguished by peculiarities in their spectrum. The 
hotter Ap stars are variable, the cooler metallic-line stars are not. Whether 
these two neighboring groups have anything to do with each other is an 
Open question. | 

The spectrum variables or Ap stars show anomalous intensities and a 
periodic variation in the intensity of certain spectral lines; different lines 
behave differently. The prototype is a? Canum Venaticorum with a period 
of 5.5 days, in which the lines of Eu II and Cr II vary in antiphase while, for 
example, Si II and Mg II remain almost constant. In most cases the spectral 
variations are accompanied by brightness fluctuations of about 0™1. H. W. 
Babcock was able to show by measuring the Zeeman effect that these stars 
have magnetic fields of several thousand gauss, of which the strength, and 
often the sign as well, show periodic changes. According to A. Deutsch, a 
considerable fraction of the observations, at least, can be explained on the 
supposition that these stars possess gigantic magnetic spots, in which— 
according to their polarity—one group or another of spectral lines is 
enhanced. The variations are attributed to the rotation of the star. In fact 
the measured rotational broadening of the lines matches the periods of the 
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Stars well, that is, rapidly varying stars mostly have broad lines and vice 
versa. 

In the color-magnitude diagram the spectrum variables or Ap stars 
(peculiar A stars; however the phenomenon is also found in neighboring 
spectral types) lie on or near the main sequence, and each variety is 
associated with a definite range of color index B — V: 


Helium-weak stars | Si stars | Mn stars | Eu—Cr-Sr stars 


It has been observed recently in some Ap stars that lines of otherwise 
very rare heavy elements appear in unexpected strength; for example, in 
Eu-Cr-Sr stars E. Brandi and M. Jaschek (1970) have found Os I and II, Pt 
II, and perhaps U II. We can regard this as evidence that the anomalous 
abundances are caused by neutron bombardment. The connection of differ- 
ent element abundances with different magnetic fields may then be due to 
the bombarded material being immediately frozen, with its own magnetic 
field, into a “‘plasmoid’’ (in the magnetohydrodynamic sense). 

Next to the Ap stars, along the main sequence toward cooler tempera- 
tures, are the nonvariable metallic-line stars. From their hydrogen lines 
they are classified as about AO to FO. If one goes by their hydrogen type, 
the stars lie on the main sequence. However the lines of calcium (especially 
H and K) and/or scandium are too weak for that, while the metallic lines of 
the iron group and the heavy elements are too strong. Comparison of lines 
from different excitation and ionization states shows that the abundances of 
the elements are anomalous and that it is not a question of some anomalous 
excitation ratios, non-LTE or something like that. In contrast to the Ap 
stars, material from a nuclear event would here be thoroughly mixed. Van 
den Heuvel (1963) tried to connect the two classes by considering mass 
exchange during the evolution of close binary systems. On the other hand, 
F. Praderie, E. Schatzman, and G. Michaud (1967-1970) put forward 
explanations based on diffusion processes. At any rate, the appearance of 
Ap and Am stars on the main sequence of comparatively young star 
clusters shows that these stars must originate in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the main sequence. All further attempts at a are clearly 
still very speculative. : 


21.4 Stellar activity, T Tauri and other irregularly varying cool stars 
and flare stars 


The T Tauri or RW Aurigae stars, so-called after their prototypes, are cool 
stars (spectral types KO—MSe), which lie on or above the main sequence in 
the Hertzsprung—Russell diagram. Their brightness ‘‘flickers’’ irregularly, 
of the order of 1™ in a few days. V. A. Ambarzumian, G. Haro, and others 
showed that these variables appear in the sky preferentially in the neighbor- 
hood of dark clouds and young star clusters: in Orion, where a star cluster 
is forming in the region of the well-known nebula, in the Pleiades in Taurus, 
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and so on. Recent investigations confirm Ambarzumian’s hypothesis that 
we are dealing with stars which were formed out of interstellar material a 
relatively short time ago (S 4 x 10° years) (Section 26). 

Spectroscopically, the T Tauri stars are distinguished by bright emission 
lines, especially Ca IT H + K, Ha, and other Balmer lines of hydrogen. 

Similarly varying M stars, for which UV Ceti may be taken as prototype, 
are found in the solar neighborhood. Since their absolute magnitude is 
usually fainter than 10™, they are no longer accessible in more distant parts 
of the Milky Way. 

Many variables of the above types show flares at irregular intervals, 
which differ from those on the Sun only in their somewhat greater bright- 
ness: During the flares the photographic magnitude of the whole star 
increases within 3 to 100 s (!) by 6™ to 7™; it then fades considerably more 
Slowly. Smaller increases in brightness merge into almost continuous fluc- 
tuations in light. During an outburst, the UV spectrum of flare stars—as 
they are also called—shows (A. H. Joy et al.) a superimposed continuum, 
so that the magnitude in the ultraviolet can increase by up to 10”, as well as 
strong emission lines of Ca II, H, He I and even He II, as in solar eruptions. 
However, while in the Sun the continuous spectrum of the flare reaches at 
most a few percent when compared to the brightness of the photosphere, in 
cool stars (~ 3 to 4000 K) this ratio is inverted since the radiation flux from 
their photospheres is several magnitudes weaker. B. Lovell and others 
(1963) were able to observe the related radio flares at meter wavelengths at 
the same time as the optical flares. 

On the Sun, active regions or their faculae (plages) are distinguished by 
Ca II H, + K, emission lines, on which are sometimes superimposed 
narrower H; + Kg absorption features. Exactly the same is observed in 
many giant and main sequence stars of the spectral types G to M.! O. C. 
Wilson has recently made a precise study of this stellar activity, which was 
discovered by K. Schwarzschild and G. Eberhard (1913) and clearly arises, 
just as on the Sun, from the fact that the hydrogen convection zone 
generates a “‘mechanical’’ energy flux. In many stars the H, + K, emission 
components show variations in time which point to rotation or a cycle of 
activity on the star. In some cool dwarf stars G. E. Kron has observed 
small periodic variations in brightness which can be attributed to ‘‘star 
spots,’’ which are analogous to sun spots; for example, Ross 248 shows 
fluctuations of amplitude 0™06 with a period of ~ 120 days, which may be 
interpreted as the rotation period of the star. All signs of stellar activity, 
such as H and K emission lines or flares, are mostly strongly pronounced in 
young stars, decrease with increasing age of the star (Section 26) and 
disappear after about 4 x 10° years. 

In 1957 O. C. Wilson and M. K. V. Bappu observed a totally unexpected 
relationship: the width of the Ca II emission lines is, independent of their 


‘According to O. Struve, Be stars, that is, B stars with hydrogen emission lines, are totally 
different. Mainly observed in connection with fast rotation, they have extended gaseous 
envelopes or rings, which are excited to fluorescence by the ultraviolet radiation of the star. 
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intensity, a function of the absolute magnitude of the star. This gives us an 
excellent method for determining spectroscopic parallaxes for cooler stars. 
Why the turbulent velocity €, in the chromospheres of cool main sequence 
and giant stars is connected in this way with the other parameters of their 
atmospheres belongs to the unsolved problems to which we alluded at the 
end of the previous section. 


21.5 Novae and supernovae 


The next group including novae, and nova-like variables which undergo 
similar but feebler outbursts in a more or less regular sequence, P Cygni 
stars, U Geminorum = SS Cygni stars, Z Camelopardalis stars, etc., 
present quite different features. As we must state in advance, their theoreti- 
cal interpretation is still uncertain. 

A nova outburst proceeds about as follows. The initial stage, the pre— 
nova, is a hot star with absolute magnitude M, ~ +5 lying in the HR 
diagram between the main sequence and the white dwarfs. Within at most 2 
to 3 days the luminosity increases to a maximum of about M, ~ —6 to 
—8.5, and so by a factor of 4 to 6 powers of ten. The spectrum then 
resembles that of a supergiant like a Cygni (cA 2). The luminosity increase 
thus does not depend upon a rise in temperature but, as confirmed by the 
radial velocities, upon an enormous expansion of the star. After passing 
through the luminosity maximum (and during the subsequent decrease the 
luminosity often shows cepheid-like fluctuations) broad emission lines 
make their appearance. Their Doppler effects show that the nova is now 
ejecting shells with velocities of the order of magnitude of 2000 km/s. In 
several cases, for example Nova Aquilae 1918, such an envelope and its 
expansion could be followed in direct photographs for more than a decade. 
The measured radial velocity of 1700 km/s corresponded to the expansion 
of the envelope by 1” per year; the comparison of these numbers gave the 
distance and absolute luminosity of the nova as well as the dimensions of 
the envelope. 

In the course of several years the nova returns to its initial luminosity 
and presumably to its initial state. We see this most clearly in the case of 
recurrent novae, like T Pyxidis which has undergone several nova-like 
outbursts (Am ~ 7™) at intervals of about 10 years and which shows almost 
constant luminosity in between. According to recent observations, many 
novae, if not all, appear to belong to binary systems. In our Milky Way 
Galaxy and in similar galaxies some 30 to 50 outbursts take place per year. 

U Geminorum or SS Cygni stars, again so called after their prototypes, 
show much less violent outbreaks at irregular intervals of the order of a 
month to a year. 

On the other hand, P Cygni has remained quiet since a lively perfor- 
mance at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The emission lines, 
especially those of the Balmer series, with their absorption components 
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shifted to the violet, show that nevertheless an envelope is being contin- 
ually ejected. More than a dozen so-called P Cygni stars behave similarly. 

Even though its estimation is rather uncertain because of the need to 
take account of the bolometric correction, the energy given up during a 
nova outburst is of the order of magnitude 10*° erg. This corresponds to the 
thermal energy content of a thin layer at for example 5 x 10° K and only 
1/1000 solar mass. Everything therefore points to the nova outburst being a 
‘‘skin disease’’ of the star. 

Supernovae represent cosmic explosions of quite a different magnitude, 
their special status having been recognized by W. Baade and F. Zwicky in 
1934. At its maximum, a supernova can outshine the entire galaxy to which 
it belongs. We usually distinguish two types of supernovae: 


(1) Type I supernovae reach at maximum a mean photographic absolute 
magnitude (corrected for interstellar absorption) of M,, = —19.0. Their 
light curves (Figure 21.2) are very standard. In the first 20 to 30 days 
following maximum the luminosity drops by 2 or 3 magnitudes; from 
then on the brightness falls off approximately exponentially with time. 

(2) Type II supernovae reach ‘‘only’” M,, = 17. All the same, this 
corresponds to about 10 000 times the brightness of an ordinary nova! 
The fall in brightness after the maximum at first proceeds more steeply, 
and later, on the other hand, more slowly than in Type I. Furthermore, 
the light curves show larger individual differences. The spectrum of a 


Figure 21.2. Photographic light curves of Type | supernovae in different 
galaxies. 
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Type II supernova, and its development with time, resembles to an 
astonishing and far-reaching degree that of ordinary novae. 


Measurements of the intensity distribution in the continuous spectrum 
suggest that the temperature of the emitting layers decreases from ~ 10* K 
at maximum light to ~ 7000 (SN JI) or 5000 K (SN II). Overlying the 
continuous spectrum there is a Jine spectrum. As in the old nova P Cygni, 
the emission lines are accompanied by blue-shifted absorption components. 
The Doppler shifts suggest ejection velocities of up to ~ 20 000 km/s. All 
supemovae have lines of the metals Ca II, NaI, MgI,. . . . In Type II these 
are accompanied by strong Balmer lines, which are absent or very weak in 
Type I supernovae. The former may have approximately “‘normal’’ compo- 
sition, while in Type I supernovae the hydrogen has been consumed. 

In our Milky Way system the following could be identified as super- 
novae: The nova of 1054 AD described in old Chinese and Japanese records, 
from which the Crab nebula? has arisen, and Bolton identified this with the 
radio source Taurus A. By comparing the expansion speed of 021 per year 
with the spectroscopically measured value of 1300 km/s we obtain a 
distance of about 1300 pc. Incidentally, as regards the history of ideas, it is 
remarkable that in contemporary Europe there was no syllable of a mention 
of this supernova, which at maximum was brighter than Venus. At the 
beginning of the section we recalled Tycho Brahe’s supernova of 1572 in 
Cassiopeia and Kepler’s supernova of 1604. 

Up to 1964, mostly as a result of F. Zwicky’s Palomar survey, some 140 
supernovae had been discovered in distant galaxies. G. A. Tammann (1970) 
estimated from extensive statistics that in a galaxy like our own one 
supernova appears on average every 26 + 10 years. The frequencies of 
Type I and Type II supernovae are in all galaxies in the ratio ~ 1: 2. 

We may attempt to estimate the total energy output E of a Type I 
supemova by integrating under the light curve and assuming that the ratio 
of total radiation to photographic (or—what makes scarcely any differ- 
ence—to visual) radiation is the same as for the Sun. Under this assump- 
tion (BC =~ 0) we obtain E ~ 3.6 x 10*’ erg. The true value could be greater, 
say about 10°! erg as an estimate. For comparison we easily calculate that, 
for example, the amount of energy liberated by the conversion of one solar 
mass of hydrogen into helium is 


0.0072 x Mc? = 1.3 X 10° erg. 


We cannot discuss until Part III the related questions of the origin and 
further fate of supernovae. 


*We shall return to this unique object in Section 26. See particularly Figure 26.11. 
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Historical introduction to astronomy’ in the twentieth century 


In the second and third decades of our century, there began a development 
of astronomy that in its significance does not rank behind the almost 
contemporaneous discoveries of relativity theory and quantum theory. The 
universe as a whole, the cosmos in its spatial structure and in its temporal 
evolution, became an object for exact scientific investigation. We pick up 
the thread of Section 10, and seek to follow the unfolding of the new ideas 
first in their historical association. At the same time this brief survey should 
facilitate the understanding of the detailed presentation, which we must 
arrange from the standpoint of the topics concerned. 

About the turn of the century—following upon the ‘‘star gauging’’ of W. 
Herschel and J. Herschel—H. v. Seeliger (1849-1924), J. Kapteyn (1851- 
1922), and others tried to investigate the structure of the Milky Way system 
by the methods of stellar statistics. Even if the goal was not attained, the 
incredible labor of these undertakings has nevertheless proved to be very 
valuable in other connections. 

H. Shapley’s (1918) method of photometric distance determinations 
using cepheids (cluster variables) brought the decisive advance. The 
period-luminosity relation, that is, the relation between the period P of the 
luminosity variation and the absolute magnitude M,, made it possible to 
measure the distance of every cosmic system in which one could detect any 
sort of cepheids. 

More exact investigation of the assumptions of this procedure, (1) the 
absence of interstellar absorption and (2) the applicability of the same 


"In keeping with modern usage, we regard astrophysics as part of astronomy, that is, of the 
comprehensive study of the stars. 
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period-luminosity relation for all types of cepheids, subsequently made 
considerable corrections necessary. In 1930 R. J. Trimpler discovered 
general interstellar absorption and reddening, and about 1952 W. Baade 
recognized that the period-luminosity relations of classical cepheids and the 
W Virginis stars, that is, the pulsating variables in stellar populations I and 
II (see below), differ from each other by some 1 to 2 magnitudes. In the 
following, in numerical statements we shall from the outset take full 
account of these new corrections, and so to that extent we depart from a 
purely historical standpoint. 

The distances of the globular clusters determined by H. Shapley made it 
known that these clusters form a slightly flattened system whose center lies 
at a distance of about 10 kpc, or about 30 000 light years, in the direction of 
Sagittarius. 

The present picture of our Milky Way system developed rapidly from 
these beginnings. The main body of stars form a flat disk of about 30 kpc 
diameter, the spiral arms being contained in this disk. As regards the 
nucleus of the system, we catch sight of its outer parts in the form of bright 
star clouds in Scorpio and Sagittarius. The galactic center itself is hidden 
from us by clouds of dark interstellar matter. Radio astronomy has made its 
direct observation possible for the first time. We ourselves are situated far 
out in the disk, at some 10 kpc from its center. The disk is surrounded by 
the much less flattened halo, to which the globular clusters and certain 
classes of field stars belong. 

So long ago as 1926—1927 B. Lindblad and J. Oort were able to a great 
extent to elucidate the kinematics and dynamics of the Milky Way system. 
The stars of the disk revolve round the galactic center under the gravita- 
tional attraction of the masses that are fairly strongly concentrated there. In 
particular, the Sun describes its circular path of radius about 10 kpc with a 
speed of about 250 km/s in about 250 million years. However what we first 
notice is only the differential rotation. Stars further out from the center (as 
in the case of planets going round the Sun) move somewhat more slowly, 
stars closer in move faster, than we do. Thence we easily estimate the 
mass. After numerous adjustments the mass of the whole system is found 
to be about 2 x 101! solar masses. 

While the stars of the galactic disk describe circular orbits, the globular 
clusters and the halo stars move around the center in elongated elliptical 
orbits: as aresult, their velocities relative to the Sun are of the order of 100 
to 300 km/s. This is J. H. Oort’s explanation of the so-called “‘high velocity 
stars.”’ 

Although it only makes up a few per cent of the mass of the Galaxy, the 
interstellar matter plays an important role as well as the stars. Precise 
distance measurements only became possible after R. J. Trumpler (1930) 
had grasped the nature of the interstellar absorption and reddening of 
starlight by cosmic dust. Somewhat earlier, A. S. Eddington (1926) had 
already made clear the physics of the interstellar gas and of the interstellar 
absorption lines, and H. Zanstra and I. S. Bowen (1927-1928) had 
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explained the emission of the galactic and planetary nebulae. Finally, the 
completely unexpected discovery of the polarization of starlight by W. A. 
Hiltner and J. G. Hall (1949) led to the recognition that there is in the disk a 
galactic magnetic field of ~ 10° G. 

After considerable refinement of photographic technique used with the 
100-in Hooker telescope of the Mount Wilson Observatory, in 1924 E. 
Hubble succeeded, to a great extent, in resolving the outer parts of the 
Andromeda nebula (and of others of our neighboring galaxies) into individ- 
ual stars. He was able to discern (classical) cepheids, novae, bright blue O 
and B stars, etc. These made it possible by photometric means to determine 
the distance. This came to about 700 kpc or about 2 million light years (and 
here we have taken account of more recent corrections). After wearisome 
controversies, it was now made clear that the Andromeda nebula and our 
Milky Way system are to a great extent similar cosmic structures. W. 
Baade’s subsequent investigations confirmed this up to fine details. Today 
we can therefore largely combine the studies of the Andromeda nebula 
(M 31 = NGC 224) and the Milky Way into a single picture; some 
observations are better ‘‘from outside’’ and others ‘‘from inside.’’ Since 
the work of Hubble it has become customary to designate the ‘‘relatives”’ 
of our Milky Way as galaxies, and so far as possible to reserve the term 
nebula for bodies of gas or dust within the galaxies. 

In 1929 E. Hubble made a second discovery of the greatest importance: 
the spectra of galaxies showed a redshift proportional to their distance. We 
interpret this as a uniform expansion of the universe; we easily realize that 
inhabitants of other galaxies would observe exactly the same as what we 
do. If we extrapolate, somewhat formally, the flight of the galaxies back- 
ward, then at a time Ty) ~ 10'° years ago the whole cosmos would have been 
tightly packed together. We call T, the Hubble time; it gives a first clue to 
the age of the universe. What might lie further back is outside the scope of 
our enquiry, and in any case at time 7) years ago the universe must have 
been entirely different from today. We may mention only briefly the 
forerunners of Hubble’s discovery, V. M. Slipher, C. Wirtz, and others, as 
well as M. Humason’s collaboration with Hubble on the 100-in telescope. 
Here for the first time the universe as a whole had become the object of 
exact observational scientific investigation. Within the framework of the 
theory of general relativity, which for the first time sought to treat gravita- 
tion and inertial forces together, from 1916 A. Einstein, and after him W. de 
Sitter, A. Friedman, G. Lemaitre and others, had developed the principles 
of theoretical cosmology. From another point of view, it is of fundamental 
significance for the study of distant galaxies that we can obtain from the 
redshift of their spectral lines their distance and hence their absolute 
magnitude, true size, etc. 

The recognition of an age of the universe of about 10'° years, not very 
much greater than the age of the Earth inferred from radioactive data as 4.6 
x 10° years, gave a powerful stimulus to the study of the evolution of stars 
and stellar systems. 
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In connection with the age of the Earth and of the Sun, J. Perrin and A. 
S. Eddington had as long ago as 1919-1920 conjectured that the energy 
radiated by the Sun is generated by the conversion of hydrogen into helium. 
On the basis of the nuclear physics meanwhile developed, by 1938 H. Bethe 
and C. F. v. Weizsacker were then able to show which thermonuclear 
reactions are capable of slowly ‘“‘burning up’’ hydrogen to produce helium 
in, for instance, the interior of a main-sequence star at temperatures? of 
about 107 K. Bethe and then A. Unsold in 1944 thence showed that nuclear 
energy sources would suffice for a time of the order of the age of the 
universe only for the cooler main-sequence stars of types G, K, M. For hot 
stars shorter lifetimes resulted, which in the case of O and B stars of great 
luminosity went as low as about 10° years. In such a short time, the stars 
could not travel far from their place of origin. So they must have been 
formed close to where we now see them. Apart from any speculative 
hypotheses, W. Baade in particular repeatedly remarked that the close 
association in space between blue OB stars? and dark clouds, for example 
in the Andromeda galaxy, pointed to the formation of these stars from 
interstellar matter. 

Again to a great extent traceable to the stimulus of W. Baade, investiga- 
tions by A. R. Sandage, H. C. Arp, H. L. Johnson, and others on the color- 
magnitude diagrams of globular clusters and galactic clusters led us further. 
Along with the theory of the internal constitution of the stars, they pro- 
duced something like the following picture. A star, which has been formed 
from interstellar material, first runs through a relatively short contraction 
phase. Hydrogen burning starts on the main sequence; the star stays there 
until about 10 percent of its hydrogen has been used up. It then moves off to 
the right in the color-magnitude diagram (M. Schdénberg and S. Chandra- 
sekhar, 1942) and becomes a red giant. The place in the diagram where the 
curve for a cluster turns off to the right from the main sequence—the so- 
called ‘‘knee’’ (Figure 26.1)—shows which stars have consumed about 10 
percent of their hydrogen since the cluster was formed. The time needed 
for this is called the evolution time and gives simultaneously the age of the 
cluster. Clusters possessing bright OB stars, like h and y Persei, are 
therefore very young, while in old stellar clusters the main sequence is still 
present only below GO. Theoretical researches on stellar evolution, begin- 
ning with F. Hoyle and M. Schwarzschild in 1955, denoted also a funda- 
mental extension of A. S. Eddington’s theory of the internal constitution of 
the stars (Section 25) because the earlier assumption of a continual mixing 


‘ of the material inside a star had to be given up in face of the observations. 


The new concept is that in the center of the star a burnt-out helium zone is 


7H. N. Russell had already called attention to the circumstance that stars all along the main 
sequence, in spite of their very different effective (or surface) temperatures, have nearly the 
same central temperatures of about 10’ K. 


?With spectra of low dispersion, in the case of very distant stars it is often no longer possible to 
distinguish between the rather similar spectra of types O and B. Then we speak simply of OB 
stars. 
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formed. The resulting outward advance of the nuclei-burning zone causes 
the inflation of the star into a red giant. The study of numerous color- 
magnitude diagrams has now led to the fundamental result that all globular 
clusters have the same age of about 9 to 12 < 10° years. On the other hand 
among the galactic clusters there are both young and old objects. While the 
youngest is scarcely a million years old, the oldest galactic cluster NGC 188 
has, according to A. R. Sandage and O. J. Eggen (1969), an age of 8 to 10 x 
10° years, which is thus hardly different from that of the globular clusters. 


The most recent research is now giving us insight into the final stages of | 


stellar evolution. Stars which are not too massive burn out their nuclear 
energy sources and end as degenerate matter, that is, as white dwarfs (see 
pp. 135 and 140). A star of 0.5 solar masses, for example, has then shrunk 
to about the size of the Earth. Its store of thermal energy is still sufficient to 
maintain its low output of radiation for thousands of millions of years. In 
massive stars the material can be still further compressed, in which case the 
protons and electrons fuse together into neutrons. The pulsars discovered 
in 1967 by A. Hewish from their radio radiation are such neutron stars, with 
densities of ~ 10'* g/cm*. According to the general theory of relativity, 
further compression leads finally to the so-called black holes, whose 
enormous gravitational field can even prevent photons from escaping (Sec- 
tion 30). 

After this excursion into the latest developments in astrophysics, let us 
pick up the thread of our historical exposition. In 1944, W. Baade had 
already pointed out that various regions of our Milky Way differ from one 
another not only in dynamical respects but also in their color-magnitude 
diagrams. The concept of stellar populations arose in this way. It soon 
appeared that these differ from each other essentially in their ages and in 
the abundances of the heavy* elements relative to hydrogen (we usually say 
for short: metal abundances). Apart from subdivisions and intermediate 
types, we have: 


(1) Halo population IT: Globular clusters, metal-poor subdwarfs, etc., 
have the same color-magnitude diagram. They describe elongated gal- 
actic orbits and form a system which is slightly flattened but strongly 
concentrated toward the center. Their metal abundance corresponds to 
about '/s00 to '/s of ‘‘normal.’’ The halo population II contains almost no 
interstellar matter, which has clearly been used up in star formation. Its 
age, about 10'° years, is nearly equal to the age of the Milky Way. 

(2) Disk population: Most stars in our neighborhood belong to this; they 
form a strongly flattened system with strong concentration toward the 
galactic center. The stars describe almost circular orbits; they have 
‘“‘normal metal abundance,’’ similar to the Sun. The oldest star clusters 
of the disk population and of the halo population II are, as we have 
said, of similar age (within about 10° years). However, the disk popula- 
tion also merges continuously in age with the spiral population I. 


*In this connection, we understand by this all elements apart from hydrogen and helium. 


7X 
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(3) Spiral arm population I: This is characterized by young blue stars of 
high luminosity. Within the disk, as we shall see, the interstellar matter 
is denser in the spiral arms. Associations and clusters of young stars 
have their origin here. 


The classification of galaxies initiated by E. Hubble in 1926 (we shall get 
better acquainted with it later on) was first made according to their shapes 
but showed itself later to be basically a classification according to the 
preponderance of population II or population I features. The elliptical 
galaxies have only a little interstellar matter left, so they comprise mainly 
old stars, similar to the halo population or the disk population of the Milky 
Way. At the outer extreme, the very richly structured Sc and IrrI galaxies 
contain much gas and dust, well-defined spiral arms or other structures as 
well as bright blue O and B stars, all features of stellar population I. 

More recently it has been discovered that the luminosities and masses of 
galaxies of similar appearance may differ by up to about five powers of ten. 
We therefore speak of giant and dwarf galaxies. 

A completely new era in the investigation of our own Milky Way system 
and of distant galaxies was opened by radio astronomy, beginning with K. 
G. Jansky’s discovery in 1931 of the meter wavelength radiation of the 
Milky Way. 

Thermal, free-free radiation from plasma at ~ 10* K was discovered in 
the interstellar gas, in H II regions, planetary nebulae etc. In 1951 were 
seen the first successful observations of the 21-cm line of atomic hydrogen, 
predicted in 1944 by H. C. van de Hulst, whose Doppler shifts gave entirely 
new insights into the structure and dynamics of interstellar hydrogen and so 
of the whole Galaxy. Further lines in the centimeter and decimeter regions 
arise from transitions between very high quantum numbers in hydrogen and 
helium atoms as well as from diatomic and polyatomic molecules, some of 
which are surprisingly complicated. 

The radio continuum first observed by Jansky is nonthermal, the so- 
called synchrotron radiation. As H. Alfvén and N. Herlofson conjectured 
in 1950 and as the Russian astronomers I. S. Shklovsky, V. L. Ginzburg, 
and others were soon thereafter able to render more certain, it occurs if 
high-energy electrons move in spiral paths around lines of force of a cosmic 
magnetic field, just as in a synchrotron electron accelerator. 

In addition to the understanding of the mechanisms which could lead to 
the emission of radio-frequency radiation, of even greater significance was 
the achievement of ever greater angular resolution and more precise radio 
positions. We have already discussed in Section 9 the building of steadily 
improved and enlarged radio telescopes and interferometers up to the 
intercontinental very-long-base-line interferometers, and we now give 
some historical details concerning the investigation of cosmic radio 
sources. In 1946 J. S. Hey deduced the existence of the first radio source 
Cygnus A (initially radio sources were designated by their constellation and 
a capital letter) from time variations of the radio signal, later discovered to 
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be scintillation of ionospheric origin. In 1949 J. G. Bolton, G. J. Stanley, 
and O. B. Slee identified the radio source Taurus A with the Crab Nebula 
M 1. By 1952 radio positions were considerably more precise and W. Baade 
and R. Minkowski were able to show that the radio source Cassiopeia A, 
like Taurus A, was the remnant of an earlier supernova. Cygnus A on the 
other hand was associated with a peculiar galaxy with emission lines of high 
excitation: the first radio galaxy. With this, the way was open for a 
development in extra-galactic radio astronomy, whose like is certainly not 
to be found in the whole history of astrophysics. In 1962—1963 M. Schmidt 
at Mount Palomar Observatory was able to identify the guasi-stellar radio 
sources OY quasars—whose optical appearance scarcely differs from that 
of stars—as galaxies at great distances with very large optical and radio 
luminosities. Their redshifts, which greatly exceeded any previously 
known, opened to cosmology and cosmogony undreamed-of perspectives. 
Furthermore, it became apparent that in the nuclei of quasars and of radio 
galaxies and, to a lesser extent, even in normal galaxies like our own, 
cosmic explosions of unprecedented scale occurred from time to time, 
whose physical nature is still far from clear. 

Since 1963 there has developed an important counterpart to the radio 
astronomy of synchrotron radiation, which indicates the presence of elec- 
trons in the energy range of about 10* to 10" eV, namely, X-ray astronomy 
(H. Friedman, R. Giacconi, B. Rossi, and others). In the neighboring region 
of the spectrum, y-ray astronomy is still in its early stages. In both 
wavelength regions we are dependent upon observations from rockets and 
space vehicles, and perhaps also from stratospheric balloons. 

The heavy particles which correspond to the synchrotron electrons, that 
is, the protons, a particles, atomic nuclei, and their secondary particles in 
the cosmic rays (V. F. Hess, 1912), now also form an important research 
area in astrophysics. The origin and nature of the acceleration of the 
electrons and of the positively charged particles has at present been only 
very slightly clarified; we understand their guidance and storage in cosmic 
magnetic fields at least a little better. We have already mentioned the very 
interesting field of neutrino astronomy, still restricted to the Sun, whose 
origins go back to R. Davis Jr. (1964). The whole of high-energy astron- 
omy, and the astrophysics of exploding and other peculiar galaxies, will 
without doubt play a decisive role in future theories of the evolution of 
galaxies, of the origin of the chemical elements and their abundance ratios 
and, last, but not least, of the whole of cosmology. 

G. Lemaitre and G. Gamow (1939) made the first daring advance into 
these regions with the hypothesis that the expansion of the Universe began 
with a ‘Big Bang,” in whose initial stages there was prompt formation of 
the ‘“‘cosmic’’ (that is, roughly solar) abundance ratios of the elements. The 
discovery of metal-poor stars, and above all the difficulty of continuing to 
build atomic nuclei beyond mass number A = 5, later brought this theory 
into discredit. Only after the discovery by A. A. Penzias and R. W. Wilson 
(1965) of the cosmic 3 K radiation in the microwave region, which was 
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interpreted as a remnant of the Big Bang, did the theory return in a more 
modest form: the initial ‘‘Big Fireball’? should produce essentially only 
hydrogen and helium atoms with a number ratio of about 10 : 1. 

With regard to the origin of the Milky Way system and the abundance 
ratios of the elements (nucleosynthesis), a proposal developed in 1957 by E. 
M. and G. R. Burbidge, W. Fowler, and F. Hoyle (often quoted as B*FH) 
became widely known. W. Fowler had already fundamentally advanced the 
knowledge of the important nuclear processes for energy generation in stars 
by his remarkable measurements of nuclear cross sections at low energy. 
The B?FH theory then began with the proposition of an almost spherical 
primeval galaxy consisting of hydrogen, plus 10 percent helium and possi- 
bly already traces of heavier elements. Then the first halo stars were 
formed, produced heavy elements, were dispersed (by supernova explo- 
sions, etc.), and so enriched the interstellar medium with heavy elements. 
From this arose a new generation of stars, richer in metals, and so on. 
Before the abundance of heavy elements had reached that of present-day 
‘‘normal’’ stars, the galactic disk and spiral arms were formed by the 
collapse of the remaining halo material which had not yet condensed into 
stars; dynamical considerations require that this occurred on a time scale of 
only about 108 years. We shall postpone for the moment a critical discus- 
sion of this hypothesis. 

On the other hand let us notice at this point that V. A. Ambartsumian 
has been developing since 1958 entirely different proposals concerning the 
origin and evolution of galaxies, in which the activity of their nuclei and the 
ejection of gigantic amounts of matter and energy play a decisive part. 
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W. Herschel (1783-1822) was the first to seek to penetrate the structure of 
the galactic system, in his ‘‘star gauging,’ by counting how many stars" 
down to a given limiting magnitude he could see in various directions. 
What should we expect, were space fully transparent and uniformly 
populated with stars? For stars of given absolute magnitude the apparent 
luminosity decreases with distance like 1/r? [see equations (14.2) and 
(14.3)]. Stars brighter than m thus occupy a sphere having log r = 0.2m + 
constant. Their number N(m) is proportional to r?, so we must have 


log N(m) = 0.6m + constant. C2335) 
In Figure 23.1 we compare the numbers of stars per square degree 


according to F. H. Seares (1928) for the galactic plane and for the direction 
of the galactic pole (b = 0° and b = 90°) with the numbers to be expected 
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Figure 23.1. Number of stars N(m) brighter than a 
certain magnitude m per square degree. Here m is on 
the international photographic scale. The solid curves are 
from star counts at the galactic equator (b' = 0°) and the 
galactic pole (b' = 90°) by F. H. Seares (1928). The 
broken-line curves denote the calculated functions log 
N(m) = 0.6m + constant for constant star density, in the 
absence of galactic absorption. The constant was 
obtained by matching the calculated functions to the 
observations at m = 4. 


according to equation (23.1). The much slower increase of N(m) for faint 
magnitudes in actuality can have only two causes: (1) decrease of star 
density at large distances, (2) interstellar absorption, or both. H. v. Seeliger 
(1849-1924) and J. Kapteyn (1851-1922) took account of the dispersion of 
absolute magnitudes of the stars. They showed how we may represent the 
star numbers N(m) basically by superposition (mathematically speaking, 
convolution) of (1) the density function D(r) = number of stars per cubic 
parsec at distance r in a given direction with (2) the luminosity function 
®(M) = number of stars per cubic parsec in the interval of absolute 
magnitude from M — '2 to M + ‘hb, taking account of (3) an interstellar 
absorption of y(r) magnitudes per parsec. Even if we assume the luminosity 
function ®(M) to be everywhere the same, and if we determine it with the 
help of stars of known parallaxes in a region of 5 or 10 pc, we can 
nevertheless not separate the functions D(r) and y(r). We can therefore 
pass over the results of older stellar statistics. The concepts introduced in 
this way, however, do remain important, as does the great sampling survey 
of the whole sky (magnitudes, color indices, spectral types) in the Kapteyn 
fields. 
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The study of the motions of the stars then leads further. We have already 
mentioned the spectroscopic measurement of radial velocities V (km/s) 
using the Doppler effect (H. C. Vogel, 1888; W. W. Campbell, and others)’. 

The proper motions w of the stars on the celestial sphere, discovered 
much earlier by E. Halley (1718), have then to be considered. They are 
usually expressed in seconds of arc per year. We measure relative proper 
motions (referred to faint stars of small proper motion) by comparing 
(‘‘blinking’’) two plates taken at an interval of 10 to 50 years apart, if 
possible with the same instrument. Reduction to absolute proper motions is 
achieved by using meridian instruments to measure absolute positions of 
certain stars at different epochs. Following C. D. Shane, remote galaxies 
and recently even quasars are used to furnish an extra-galactic system of 
reference. 

The transverse component JT (km/s) of stellar velocity is related to the 
proper motion wp as follows: 

If p is the parallax of the star in seconds of arc, then p/p is equal to T in 
astronomical units per year. This unit of speed is equal to 7/2 times the 
orbital speed of the Earth and so is 4.74 km/s. Therefore 


T = 4.74p/p (km/s) Go) 
and the space velocity of the star is 
peti Py. (23.3) 


The angle 9 between the space velocity and the sight line is determined by 
the relations 


V =vcos@ T =» smi 0. (23.4) 


Since, for example, a star of the sixth magnitude has on the average a 
parallax of 0012 but a proper motion of 0/06 per year, by using proper 
motions over, say, 20 years we can penetrate about 100 times further into 
space than by means of parallax measurements. 

If we first make the simplifying assumption that the stars are at rest and 
that only the Sun is in motion relative to them with velocity ve in the 
direction of the apex, then we expect the distribution shown in Figure 23.2 
of radial velocities V and transverse velocities T (or proper motions) with 
the angular distance A of the star from the apex. 

If the motions of the stars in space are randomly distributed, we could 
still apply the same considerations if we average over many stars. Thus we 
obtain from the proper motions and radial velocities of the stars in our 
neighborhood 


solar motion vo = 20km/s 


toward apex RA 18"00™, 6 = +30°. (23.5) 


'The sign is defined so that a positive radial velocity means a red shift, that is, recession from 
the Sun; a negative radial velocity means a blue shift, that is, approach toward the Sun. We 
reduce the values to the Sun as point of reference by removing the varying part that depends 
upon the orbital and rotational motion of the Earth. 
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Figure 23.2. The solar motion, relative to the surrounding stars, with 
the velocity vin the direction toward the apex. We observe the 
parallactic motion of the stars as a reflection of the solar motion. The 
diagram shows how the radial velocity V and the tangential velocity 7 
(or the proper motion ,) of the stars depend on their angular distance A 
from the apex. 


Using a few proper motions, W. Herschel carried out the first determina- 
tion of the solar apex as long ago as 1783. Later it was found that, to be 
precise, the solar motion depends upon which stars we use for its determi- 
nation; this was the first indication of a systematic constituent of stellar 
motions. Equation (23.5) gives the so-called standard solar motion which 
we generally use in order to refer stellar motions to a local standard of rest. 
We can now use the knowledge of the solar motion (23.5) in order to 
isolate the statistical part of the proper motions (the so-called peculiar 
motions), in the measured proper motions of a significant selected group of 
stars, from the reflection of the solar motion or the parallactic motion. The 
latter obviously depends upon the mean parallax p of the stellar group. 
Corresponding to (23.4), the part of the transverse velocity caused by the 
solar motion is T = sin A, where A again denotes the angular distance of 
the stellar group” from the apex. Accordingly we can now use equation 
(23.2) if, in averaging over the proper motions, we restrict ourselves to their 
components in the direction of the apex, the v components. The mean, or 
secular, parallax of the group of stars is thus 
es (23.6) 
Vo sind 
The hypothesis of statistically distributed peculiar motions is to be used 
with much caution. 
In 1908 L. Boss discovered that, for instance, in the case of a compre- 
hensive group of stars in Taurus, which arrange themselves around the 
Hyades galactic cluster, the proper-motion vectors as drawn on the sphere 


"Here we assume that the stellar group occupies a relatively small region of the sky, so that a 
single mean value of A suffices. 
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Figure 23.3. Moving cluster of star 


convergent 
stream. 


ous point 
or in a star chart point toward a convergent point at a = 93°, 86 = +7°. The 
members of this star stream, or moving cluster, thus describe parallel 
motions in space, like a shoal of fish, whose direction points toward the 
convergent point. Let the velocity of the cluster relative to the Sun be vy. 
Now if we know (Figure 23.3) the proper motion w and the radial velocity V 
relative to the Sun for a star of the cluster, and if 6 is the angle on the sky 
from the star to the convergent point, then we can take over the notions in 
equations (23.2) and (23.4). We find 


VY ='p7,c0s 0 f= ),sr0 = 2 pip 
whence we immediately obtain the parallax of the star 


— 4.74 
Tae 


The Taurus cluster, for example, is about 42 pc away, and its velocity 
amounts to 31 km/s; most of its stars lie within a region of some 10 pc 
diameter. This method of stream parallaxes surpasses the method of trigon- 
ometric parallaxes in scope and often also in accuracy. 

The common small proper motions of stars in galactic clusters (Pleiades, 
Praesepe, etc.) permit to some extent the determination of their parallaxes. 
However, they are important chiefly in order to test individual stars for 
membership of the cluster. 

According to our current ideas, the diameter of the Galaxy is of the order 
30 000 pc; the other galaxies are comparable structures at distances ranging 
from hundreds of thousands to thousands of millions of parsecs. The whole 
of the knowledge we have of the size and structure of the ‘‘new cosmos”’ 
depends essentially upon the methodology of photometric measurement of 
distance. According to the well known inverse-square law of photometry, 
we see a Star of absolute magnitude M and parallax p, or of distance 1/p pc, 
to be of apparent magnitude m, where from equation (14.2) its distance 
modulus is given by 


1.4 


m — M = —S(1 + log p). (23.8) 


Here we have not taken account of interstellar absorption. We shall return 
to this in the succeeding Section 24, but for the time being we shall quote 
values of distances, etc., in which the required correction has been made. 

Ultimately we must always refer back to absolute magnitudes of particu- 
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lar objects, which have been derived using trigonometric, secular, moving- 
cluster. . . parallaxes. It was on account of their basic significance that we 
first explained the methods of geometrical distance determination so fully. 

In order to gain insight into the structure of the Galaxy, it is well to start 
from aggregates of stars whose structure is immediately recognizable to the 
naked eye or in suitable photographs: globular clusters in which the stars 
seem to be crowded together like a swarm of bees, the less condensed 
galactic or open clusters of stars, stellar associations, and galactic star 
clouds. The classical position catalogs, for all ‘‘nebulae’’ which nowadays 
we distinguish on the one hand as galaxies and on the other hand as galactic 
nebulae and as planetary nebulae, are Messier’s catalog (M) of 1784, and 
Dreyer’s New General Catalogue (NGC) of 1890 with its continuation in 
the Index Catalogue (IC) 1895 and 1910. 


(1) Globular clusters. The two brightest globular clusters, w Centauri and 
47 Tucanae, are situated in the southern sky. In the northern sky M 13 
= NGC 6205 in Hercules is still a naked-eye object; its brightest stars 
are about 13™5. Photographs with large reflecting telescopes (Figure 
23.4) show in the brighter globular clusters more than 50 000 stars; in 
the center the individual stars cannot be distinguished from each other. 


Figure 23.4. Globular cluster M 13 (NGC 6205) in Hercules. Distance 8 kpc. 
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Figure 23.5. The galactic double cluster h and y Persei 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The globular clusters show a strong concentration in the sky in the 
Scorpio—Sagittarius direction. 

Galactic or open stellar clusters (Figure 23.5) occur in the sky right 
along the bright band of the Milky Way. Many are relatively rich in 
stars and contain hundreds of members, although still many fewer than 
the globular clusters; others are poor in stars with only a few dozen 
members. Also the concentration of the stars toward the center, the 
compactness of the cluster, varies a great deal. The best known are the 
Pleiades and the Hyades in Taurus, the double cluster h and x Persei, 
and so on. 

The OB associations are relatively loose groups of bright O and B 
stars, which often surround a galactic cluster as, for example, the ¢ 
Persei association surrounds the h + xy Persei cluster. On the other 
hand, the 7 associations are corresponding groups of T Tauri or RW 
Aurigae variables and other stars near the lower part of the main 
sequence. In 1947 V. A. Ambartsumian called attention to the cosmo- 
gonical significance of OB and T associations as very young systems. 
The star clouds of the Galaxy, for instance in Cygnus, Scutum, Sagit- 
tarius . . . are much more extended systems which we may tentatively 
regard as analogs of the bright “‘knots’’ in the arms of distant spiral 
galaxies. 


About 125 globular clusters and 1000 galactic clusters are known. As 
well as H. Shapley’s classical work ‘‘Star Clusters’? (1930) we should 
mention especially the modern ‘‘Catalogue of Clusters and Associations”’ 
by G. Alter, J. Ruprecht, and V. Vanysek (Budapest 1970). 

We here conclude the first survey and again turn our attention to the 
cardinal problem of distance determination. 

In 1918 H. Shapley produced a turning point in modern astronomy when 
he determined the distances of numerous globular clusters by means of the 
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cluster variables (RR Lyrae stars) contained in them. As we have said, the 
essential difficulty here lay in deriving the absolute magnitudes, or in 
calibrating the period-luminosity relation. In the case of globular clusters 
that contained no variables, Shapley used as a secondary criterion the 
brightest stars of the cluster. In applying this, one purposely leaves aside 
the five brightest stars, as possible foreground stars; one takes as well 
defined the absolute magnitudes of the next brightest down to say the 
thirtieth. With due precautions, one may next employ as a criterion the 
total brightness of the cluster, or its angular diameter. From his observa- 
tional material, which at that time concerned 69 globular clusters, Shapley 
was able to draw the conclusion that these form a slightly flattened system 
(Figure 23.6) whose center 10 kpc from us lies in Sagittarius (the distance 


Figure 23.6. The Milky Way system. The diagram shows the spatial 
distribution of globular clusters projected on to a plane perpendicular to the 
galactic plane and passing through the Sun and the galactic center. Lines of 
equal mass density are shown, the numbers giving the density with respect to 
that in the solar neighborhood. The thin layer of interstellar matter lying in the 
galactic plane and associated with the extreme (spiral arm) population | is 
shown dotted. (After J. H. Oort.) 
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being at that time evaluated as 13 kpc). Thus the stage was set for all 
subsequent investigations concerning the Galaxy. 

The galactic clusters that have been studied are much nearer to us than 
the majority of globular clusters. We can plot their color-magnitude dia- 
grams, for example with B—V color indices as abscissa and apparent 
magnitude my as ordinate. If we may assume that the main sequence is the 
same for all systems and for the so-called field stars of our neighborhood, 
which do not belong to any recognizable system, then the vertical separa- 
tion between the (B-V, my) diagram of a cluster and the (B-V, M,) 
diagram for our neighborhood yields directly the distance modulus m, — 
M, and hence the distance of the cluster. (We shall return to consideration 
of finer differences between the color-magnitude diagrams and to the effect 
of interstellar absorption; the following results have been corrected for 
these effects.) We can only mention the fundamental work of R. Trumpler. 
In Figure 23.7 we show the distribution plotted by W. Becker (1964) of 
galactic clusters, that contain O to B2 stars as their earliest spectral types. 
together with H II regions, that is, bodies of hydrogen gas which have been 


Figure 23.7. Distribution of young galactic clusters @ (that is, those which stil! contain 
O-B2 stars), of H Il regions O and of clusters with H II regions © in the plane of the Milky 
Way (after W. Becker). The galactic longitude /'' = 0 (below) defines the direction toward 
the galactic center, the Sun being situated at the center of the system of coordinates. All 
the objects included in the diagram arrange themselves along the spira/ arms; they 
belong to extreme population I. 
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ionized and excited to give Ha emission by the radiation of the O or B stars 
in clusters or in OB associations or by single O or B stars (Section 24). We 
notice at a glance the arrangement into elongated regions in which we may 
perceive the neighboring portions of spiral arms. 

At this point we may introduce a system of galactic coordinates that are 
useful in the study of the Milky Way, namely, the galactic longitude / in the 
plane of the Galaxy and galactic latitude b perpendicular to the plane, 
positive to the north and negative to the south. The older system /', b' used 
the galactic north pole RA 12" 40™, 6 + 28° (1900.0) and measured /' from 
the intersection (ascending node) of the galactic plane with the celestial 
equator in 1900. An improved system of galactic coordinates was intro- 
duced in 1958 taking particular account of radio-astronomical observations: 


[1 b"™ with the galactic north pole RA 12" 49™, 6 + 27°4 (1950.0) 
(23.9) 


where /" is now measured from the 
galactic center RA 17" 43™, 6 — 28°9 (1950.0). 


In recent years the index II, which has gradually become superfluous, is 
often being omitted again. Old and new galactic longitudes (both of which 
are still used in similar work) in the vicinity of the galactic plane are 
therefore connected by the relation 


Peay + 3233 or J' -427-5 (23.10) 
The ‘‘old’’ position of the galactic center /" = 0, b" = 0 is 
Pasi bt =e 184. (23. $1) 


The Lund Observatory has published (in 1961) tables for the mutual 
conversion of equatorial coordinates and old, as well as new, galactic 
coordinates. We reproduce in Figure 23.8 the charts drawn by G. Wester- 
hout for the transformation of the new galactic coordinates /, b or /", b"™ 
into right ascension and declination a, 6 for the epoch 1950. 

We define the galactic components of the space velocity of stars (with 
positive senses) 


U radially outward from the galactic center 

V in the direction of galactic rotation (/" = 90°) 

W perpendicular to the galactic plane toward the 
galactic north pole. 


(23.42) 


It has to be stated whether the solar motion has been subtracted. 

After these rather formal preliminaries, we turn to the kinematics and 
dynamics of the galactic system, as B. Lindblad and J. H. Oort developed 
them in their theory of the differential rotation of the Galaxy 1926-1927. 
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We first assume that all motions take place along circular orbits around 
the galactic center in the galactic plane (Figure 23.9). Let the angular 
velocity w of a star P as a function of the distance R from the center be 
w (R). For the Sun, let R = Ry and w(Ro) = wp, So that woRy = Vo Is the 
velocity of the Sun in its galactic orbit. In what follows, we shall concern 
ourselves with the solar neighborhood, and we shall remove the solar 
motion (23.5) from all observations. 

The velocity of the star P relative to the Sun is 


Ro{o@(R) — oo} (23.13) 


as we see immediately from Figure 23.9 if we first think of P as held fixed 
and consider the motion of the Sun relative to P. 

The corresponding radial velocity V, of the star P (positive sign implies 
recession) is then 


Vs a Ro{o(R) a Wo} sin Ee. (23.13a) 
where /" is the galactic longitude. If the distance of the star from the Sun 


©OP =r “< Ry, we can write to a first approximation (the subscript 0 
referring always to R = R,>) 


d 1 d 
V, = —rRo (55). sin] cos. f= a5 rRo (3) Si 2s 2 (23.A4) 


The corresponding transverse component T of the velocity of P relative to 
the Sun is 

T = RoR) — @} cos I". (23-15) 
Thence we obtain the proper motion of P (positive in the sense of /") if we 


subtract from 7/r the galactic rotation of the Sun @ . If we introduce the 
series expansion already used, we find in circular measure 


—R,(da/dR)> cos? e — Wo (23.16) 
Sung Uo Wy xRo ae 
V=0(R)xR § 
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or using 2 cos? /" = 1 + cos 2/" and converting to seconds of arc, 


l 1 da 1 dw 
proper motion = aa 5 Ro (5) coy 2" — 5 Ro (3) — 0, 
(23:49) 
We call the coefficients in equations (23.14) and (23.17) the Oort constants 


of differential galactic rotation. We also express them in terms of the 
orbital velocity 0(R) where 


_ OTR) ae “1 feo  % 
= R so that IR R (s *) (23.18) 
and obtain 
1 ( 4") ae (<) | 
A = oe Boor Se eee eee 
z dR}, 21-te dR/, 
(23.19) 
1 (<2) aps (“*) 
pe == ee =, 
2 dR/, 2: Re dR} } 
or A+B= -—-(dv/dR) and A—-B= Uv ,/Ro. (23.20) 


Finally, the radial velocity V, and the proper motion PM for our neighbor- 
hood, as functions of galactic longitude /", take the simple forms (see 
Figure 23.10) 


V¥,= Ar siezl” G35.21) 
| Il 
= —_— ; + Bs, 
PM 174 {A cos 2] \ (74220) 


After disposing of peculiar motions, observation confirms well the *‘double 
wave’’ (sin 2/") of the radial velocity and of the proper motion. While the 
amplitude of V,.is proportional to r, the proper motion is independent of r. 
After discussion of very extensive observational material, which we cannot 
review here, in 1964 the International Astronomical Union proposed the 
following values 


A = 15 km/s/kpc B = —10 km/s/kpc. (231,23) 


The distance of the Sun from the galactic center corresponds in the first 
place to that to the center of the system of globular clusters. However we 
can also apply the period-luminosity relation directly to RR Lyrae stars 
which lie in regions of the galactic center not too strongly obscured by dark 
clouds. With an uncertainty of about 15 percent we have 


Ry = 10 kpe. (23.24) 


Then we obtain, using equation (23.20), the orbital velocity U,» and period 
P, of the Sun, or rather of the solar neighborhood, as 


VU 9 = 250 km/s Py = 250 million years. (23.22) 
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Figure 23.10 Differential galactic rotation. (a) Absolute velocities of 
stars at a distance r from the Sun. In the diagram r = 3 kpc; the lengths 
of the velocity vectors give the motions of the stars in 10 million years. 

(b) Velocities of the same stars with respect to the Sun and their radial 
components (thick arrows), the double wave of radial velocities given by 
equation (23.21). 


Thus we have traveled once around the galactic system since the end of the 
carboniferous age. 

Were the entire mass M, under whose influence the Sun describes its 
circular orbit, concentrated at the galactic center, then, as in the case of 
planetary motion, we must have from equation (6.35) 


U2 = GM/R. (23.26) 
In this way we estimate the mass of the Galaxy as 
M = 2.9 kK 10° 2 = 1.5 x 10“ solar masses. (23.27) 


More exact calculations also lead to a total mass of the same order of 
magnitude. By logarithmic differentiation of equation (23.26) we get dv/ 
= —15dR/R and thus from equation (23.20) [((A — BV(A + B)leaic = 2 while 
the observed rotation constants (23.23) lead to [((A — B)(KA + B)]on, = 5. 
Thus the assumption of a 1/R potential can be only poorly satisfied?. 

What is then the situation in regard to our assumption up to now of 
circular galactic orbits? As soon as we admit appreciable eccentricities e of 
the stellar orbits, radial velocities of the order of 100 km/s and more make 
their appearance in the immediate vicinity of the Sun. As J. H. Oort 
remarked in 1928, we can in this way understand the phenomenon of high- 
velocity stars. 


3The values of the constants A = 19.5, B = —6.9 km/s/kpe with Ry = 8.2 kpc, which were 
preferred until a few years ago, giving (A — B)/(A + B) = 2.1 would have agreed much better 
with our certainly much too crude theoretical result! 
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If we limit ourselves first to orbits of stars in the galactic plane then their 
galactic velocity components U, V or the corresponding components rela- 
tive to the solar neighborhood 


U' =U and V’ = V — 250 km/s, (23.28) 


determine their galactic orbits. With sufficient accuracy, for the stars that 
are accessible to exact observation, we can set the positional coordinates 
equal to those of the Sun. In a diagram with coordinates U', V’ we can 
then, for an assumed galactic force or potential field, plot curves of 
constant eccentricity e, curves of constant apogalactic distance R,, and so 
on. In 1932 F. Bottlinger was the first to perform such calculations for a 
1/R? field of force. Figure 23.11 shows such a Bottlinger diagram for a field of 
force more appropriate to the actual Galaxy. The velocity vectors of the 


Figure 23.11 Bottlinger diagram. The coordinates are the 
galactic velocity components U’ (toward the anticenter) 
and V’ (in the direction of rotation) with respect to the solar 
neighborhood. The absolute velocity components U and V 
may be read by reference to the coordinate axes. The 
orbital eccentricity e and orbital apogalactic distance A, in 
kiloparsecs may be read off from the two intersecting sets 
of curves. For later reference (Section 27) we note that the 
filled circles represent stars with an ultraviolet excess 6(U- 
B) > + 0716, that is, metal-poor stars of the halo population 
ll. These are high-velocity stars. Open circles denote stars 
with 6(U-—B) < 0716. These stars represent the transition 
from the halo population II to the disk population, that is, 
the transition toward stars with more circular orbits. (After 
O. J. Eggen.) 
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high-velocity stars demonstrate that these stars move in orbits of large 
eccentricity, partly with direct motion and partly with retrograde motion 
around the galactic center. On the other hand, the ‘‘normal’’ stars of our 
neighborhood have small U’ and V’, that is, like the Sun they all move with 
direct motion in nearly circular orbits. 

As regards the motions of the stars of our neighborhood perpendicular to 
the galactic plane (the W components in equation (23.12), which generally 
used to be called Z components), according to J. H. Oort (1932 and 1960) 
we can largely explain them if we regard the distribution of mass density p 
in our region of the galactic disk as a plane stratified distribution. Thus we 
here take account of a dependence of mass density, etc., only upon the 
distance z from the galactic plane. Then we may first treat the W compo- 
nents of the stellar velocity vectors on their own account, independently of 
the motion parallel to the galactic plane (U and V). The stars perform 
perpendicular to the galactic plane oscillations about it with periods of 
about 10° years. The density distribution of stars at right angles to the 
galactic plane is related to the gravitational field of the galactic disk on the 
one hand, and to the velocity distribution of the W components on the 
other hand in a way analogous to that in which the density distribution of 
molecules in an atmosphere is related to the gravitational field and the 
Maxwell velocity-distribution, that is, the temperature. However, here in 
addition the gravitational field depends upon the mass density p through 
Newton’s law of attraction (or through Poisson’s equation). Therefore, 
Oort was able to derive the total density of matter in the galactic plane near 
the Sun; he obtained (1960) 


p = 10.0 x 10°** g/cm? = 0.159 /pc?. (Ze29) 


A more recent discussion by R. Woolley and J. M. Stewart (1967) gave 0.11 
IIo /pc®. According to W. Gliese (1956) the total density of observed stars 
within a region of 20 pc radius is 5.9 x 10-** g/cm? to (taking somewhat 
stronger interstellar absorption) about 6.7 x 10~*4 g/cm?. The density of 
interstellar gas may correspond to about one hydrogen atom per cubic 
centimeter, that is, 1.7 x 10~°* g/cm’. Thus dark material in the form of 
large fragments, whose presence we could be aware of only from Oort’s 
method, need not play any very important part. The analysis of the W- 
velocity distribution again allows the two sorts of stars already mentioned 
to be distinguished: the disk stars with |W| =~ =~ 12 km/s and the high-velocity 
stars with |W ~ 24 km/s (but with the occurrence of considerably higher 
individual values). Thus while in fact disk stars describe almost circular 
orbits almost in the galactic plane, high-velocity stars mostly move in orbits 
of high eccentricity and of high inclination to the galactic plane. 

In stellar dynamics also we again come across the fundamental concept 
of stellar populations introduced by W. Baade (1944). However it is better 
to postpone the extension of the survey given in Section 22 until we can 
immediately apply it in Section 27 to the stellar populations of different 
kinds of galaxies. 
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Diffuse material between the stars of the Galaxy first entered the astrono- 
mers’ awareness in the form of dark clouds whose absorption weakens and 
reddens the light from stars seen through them. However, only in 1930 was 
R. J. Triimpler able to show that, in addition to detectable dark clouds, 
interstellar absorption and reddening are by no means negligible anywhere 
in the Galaxy in regard to the photometric measurement of distances 
beyond a few hundred parsecs. In 1922 E. Hubble had already realized that 
(diffuse) galactic reflection nebulae, like those around the Pleiades, are 
produced by the scattering of the light of relatively cool stars by cosmic 
dust clouds, while in (diffuse) galactic emission nebulae interstellar gas is 
excited by the radiation of hot stars so as to emit a line spectrum. The study 
of the interstellar gas followed quickly in 1926-1927. Indeed, as long ago as 
1904 J. Hartmann had discovered the stationary lines of Ca II which do not 
show any orbital displacement in the spectra of double stars. However, in 
1926 A. S. Eddington from theory, and O. Struve, J. S. Plaskett, and others 
from the observations, first developed the concept that the interstellar lines 
of Ca II, Na I, etc., arise in a layer of gas which is partly ionized by stellar 
radiation, which fills the whole disk of the Galaxy, and which shares in the 
differential rotation. On another aspect, in 1927 I. S. Bowen succeeded in 
finding the long-sought identification of the ‘‘nebulium lines’’ in the spectra 
of the gaseous nebulae, as forbidden transitions in the spectra of [O II], [O 
Ill], [N Il], etc., and H. Zanstra worked out the theory of nebular 
radiation. It was some ten years later that astronomers recognized hydro- 
gen as being by far the most abundant element in the interstellar gas, as it is 
in steilar atmospheres. O. Struve and his collaborators first remarked that 
the assumption of large hydrogen abundance considerably diminished the 
quantitative difficulties in regard to the ionization of the interstellar gas. 
With the help of nebular spectrographs of great light-gathering power, they 
then discovered that many O and B stars, or groups of these, are sur- 
rounded by a fairly well-defined region which radiates in the red Balmer line 
Ha. So here interstellar hydrogen must be ionized. B. Stromgren then in 
1938 developed the theory of these H I/ regions. 

Neutral hydrogen—we speak of H I regions—at first seemed not to be 
directly observable until in 1944 H. C. van de Hulst calculated that the 
transition between the two levels in the hyperfine structure of the ground 
state of hydrogen must yield an emission line of interstellar hydrogen with a 
radio frequency and with measurable intensity. The transition is from F' = 1 
(nuclear spin parallel to the electron spin) to F = 0 (nuclear spin anti- 
parallel to the electron spin) giving 


Ajo =21.l1cm or vo = 1420.4 MHz. 


Its observation for the first time in 1951—almost simultaneously at the 
Harvard Observatory, in Leiden and in Sydney—gave such an impetus to 
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the study of interstellar matter and to galactic and extragalactic research, 
that, as against the historical development, we may begin here with an 
introduction to 21-cm radio astronomy. 

We can calculate the absorption coefficient x, of the 21-cm line from 
quantum mechanics. Its frequency dependence is entirely determined by 
the Doppler effect of the motion of the interstellar hydrogen. If there are 
N(V)dV hydrogen atoms per cubic centimeter with radial velocity 
between V and V + dV cm/s, then we find 


N(V) 


Wills eset oe 
KV) = 7335 x 108 


(24.1) 
where T is the temperature that determines the velocity distribution of the 
hydrogen atoms and so also (as a result of collisions) the distribution of the 
atoms between the two hyperfine-structure levels. Then the intensity of the 
radiation emitted by an optically thin layer, in accordance with Kirchhoff’s 
law, is 


I(V) = Je(V) BAT) dl (24.2) 


where, since hv/kT < 1, the Kirchhoff—Planck function B,(T) is given 
sufficiently accurately by the Rayleigh—Jeans approximation (11.25) 


BT) = 2v’kT/c?. (24.3) 


The integration is to be taken over the whole sight line. 

The case of an optically thick layer arises in only a few places in the 
Galaxy. We recognize these by the fact that over a large range of fre- 
quency, or of velocity, the intensity reaches a constant maximum value 


I(V) = BT) = 2v?kT/c? (24.4) 


from which we can at once derive the temperature of the interstellar 
hydrogen 


F125 K. (24.5) 


Fortunately, a more exact value is of no great importance, since J cancels 
out of our formula (24.2) for an optically thin layer. 

From equations (24.1) and (24.2), the measurement of the line profile 
I(V) by means of a high-frequency spectrometer with a radio telescope 
gives the number of hydrogen atoms in a column of unit cross section along 
the sight line, the radial velocity V or frequency v of which lie in the range 


V Yr 
¥ 10 VY = dV Ob ai = Ve to Ve oe Vo. (24.6) 
c 


c / 


The velocity distribution of interstellar hydrogen is made up of two 
contributions: First we have statistically distributed velocities, a kind of 
turbulence, whose distribution function is similar to Maxwell’s. From the 
interstellar lines of Ca II, we already know the mean value to be about 
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6 km/s. The contribution of the differential rotation of the Galaxy is more 
important. After taking account of the solar motion, in our neighborhood, 
according to equation (23.21), the radial velocity V increases linearly with 
distance; its dependence on direction shows the characteristic double wave 
proportional to sin 2/". For greater distances from the Sun we must resort 
to the exact equation (23.13). From Figure 24.1 we see that the radial 
velocity V attains its maximum value V,, for a sight line in the direction of 
galactic longitude /* (|/"| < 90°), such that the ray is tangent at D to a circle 
about the galactic center having radius R,, = Ry sin /". Thus the line profile 
falls away steeply at V,, toward greater radial velocities. By combining the 
values of V,, for different galactic longitudes /", we can then derive the 
rotational velocity 0 (R) as a function of distance from the galactic center. 
From this, conversely, we can calculate the distribution of radial velocity 


Figure 24.1. Differential galactic rotation of interstellar 
hydrogen. The radial velocity V(r) of the interstellar 
hydrogen with respect to the solar neighborhood, observed 
along a line of sight of galactic longitude /", is plotted as a 
function of the distance r. This velocity reaches a 
maximum V,, at D, where the line of sight just touches a 
circular orbit. The above illustration should be compared 
with Figure 23.10, which corresponds to the approximation 
r =A. 


galactic 
center 
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along each sight line and, using the resulting curves together with the 
measured line profiles, we can determine the density distribution of the 
hydrogen. For |/"| < 90° the ambiguity as to whether a particular value of © 
belongs to the corresponding point in front of D or behind D can often be 
resolved by the consideration that the more remote object will in general 
show the smaller extension at right angles to the galactic plane, that is, in 
b". For the rest, in assessing the 21-cm measurements we must all the time 
have regard to the internal consistency of the resulting picture. 

Figure 24.2 shows the distribution of neutral hydrogen in the galactic 
plane derived in this way from the observations of the Netherlands and 
Australian radio astronomers. We see clearly its concentration into spiral 
arms. More recent observations have shown that within a distance of 3 kpc 
from the galactic center there is a spiral arm that, surprisingly, expands 
away from the center at 50 km/s. Still further in, at ~ 0.7 kpc, there is the 
flat so-called nuclear disk, at the edge of which the rotation speed reaches a 
maximum of ~ 250 km/s. In this disk is located the actual nucleus of the 


Figure 24.2. Distribution of neutral hydrogen in the galactic plane. Each point 
has been assigned the maximum density which would be seen in projection against 
the plane. Contours have then been drawn in accordance with the density scale 
(lower left) which gives the number of atoms per cubic centimeter. The galactic 
longitude /" is indicated at the outer edge. 
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Galaxy, with a diameter of only a few parsecs. We shall come back later, in 
connection with the even greater activity in the nuclei of other galaxies, to 
the signs discovered by J. H. Oort and P. C. van der Kruit (1971) of earlier 
explosions in the core of our own Galaxy which about 10’ years ago caused 
the ejection of about 1079@o of material and the expansion of the 3-kpc 
arm. 

The distribution of neutral hydrogen perpendicular to the galactic plane 
has also been studied. In the mean, it forms a flat disk. The distance 
between the surfaces, where the density has fallen to half its average value 
in the galactic plane, in the range 3 < R < 10 kpc is about 220 pc; in the 
innermost 3 kpc the disk is even somewhat thinner. 

In the surroundings of bright O and B stars, the interstellar gas, and 
particularly the hydrogen, is ionized and rendered luminous; we then see a 
diffuse nebula or an H II region. As H. Zanstra realized in 1927, this comes 
about as follows: If a neutral atom absorbs radiation from the star in the 
Lyman continuum \ < 912 A it becomes ionized (see Figure 17.1). The 
resulting photoelectron is later recaptured by a positive ion (proton). Only 
in rare cases does recombination occur directly into the ground state; in 
most cases, cascade transitions occur through several energy levels with 
the emission of less energetic photons hv. As an estimate, we can say that, 
for every absorbed Lyman photon hv > 13.6 eV or A < 912 A, about one 
Ha photon is emitted. If we may now assume that the nebula absorbs 
practically all the Lyman radiation from the star, then following Zanstra we 
may work back from the observed Ha emission of the nebula to infer the 
Lyman emission from the star. If we compare this with its visual radiation, 
then from Planck’s formula we can estimate the temperature of the star (or 
we may use the more exact theory mentioned in Section 18). We obtain 
values for the O and B stars that lie about in the range of the spectroscopi- 
cally determined temperatures. 

We may look at the same process from another standpoint: The number 
of recombinations per cubic centimeter is proportional to the number of 
electrons per cubic centimeter (N,) times the number of ions per cubic 
centimeter making captures. However, since each hydrogen atom on ioni- 
zation yields one electron, the latter number is also about equal to N,. The 
Ha brightness at any particular place in the nebula must therefore be 
proportional to the so-called 


emission measure EM = [{N2?2 dr (24.7) 


defined by B. Stroémgren. The integration is along the sightline, generally 
with r measured in parsecs. For diffuse nebulae, EM is of the order of some 
thousands or more; for weaker H II regions it is a few hundred. If we 
estimate the electron density N,, taking the depth and width of the nebula 
to be about equal, we realize that in the H II regions the electron density is 
of the same order as the density of neutral atoms in H I regions (Figure 
24.2), that is, N. ~ 10 electrons/cm?. In the large diffuse nebulae, like the 
Orion nebula, on the other hand, values N, ~ 10? electrons/cm? are 
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attained; so these are to be regarded as condensations in the interstellar 
gas. 7 

In interstellar space, if an electron in its encounter with a proton is not 
captured but only deflected, then a free-free continuum is produced (Figure 
17.1). This is too weak to be observed in the optical range but, in the range 
of centimeter and decimeter radio wavelengths, we observe it as thermal 
free-free radiation from diffuse nebulae. As we see at once, its intensity is 
again proportional to the emission measure EM. However, while optical 
observations in Ha are strongly obstructed by interstellar absorption (see 
below), especially near the galactic plane, radio waves pass through dark 
interstellar clouds without being absorbed. Taking this into account, the 
agreement between the emissivity as measured by optical astronomy and 
by radio astronomy is everywhere satisfactory. 

Besides the free-free radiation of the H II regions, radio astronomers 
have discovered at centimeter and decimeter wavelengths transitions 
between neighboring energy levels in hydrogen and helium atoms with 
quantum numbers n in the range 100 to 200. These excited atoms must 
therefore be ‘‘inflated’’ to a radius ~ ayn”, that is, about 1/1000 mm! By 
comparing the intensities of the corresponding transitions, it is possible to 
determine the abundance ratio H:He. It turns out that H:He ~ 10 quite 
universally, in satisfactory agreement with recent analyses of B stars, 
which—as we shall see—emerged from the interstellar gas only 10° to 108 
years ago. 

More recently, thanks to progress in techniques of amplification in the 
millimeter to decimeter range, it has been possible to identify many kinds of 
interstellar molecules from their radio lines. They are mainly compounds of 
the abundant elements H, C, N, O, Si, S. 


Table 24.1. Interstellar molecules with lines in the millimeter to decimeter 
range (optical identifications in italics). 


H,CH OH H,0 NH; H,S CN CO CS SO SiO 


as well as 
H,CO (formaldehyde) CH,;OH (methyl alcohol) 
HCN (hydrogen cyanide) HCOOH (formic acid) 
HC,N (cyanoacetylene) NH,CHO (formamide) 


and many others. 


In some cases it is even possible to obtain from isotopic molecules the 
abundance ratios C” : C® and O" : O18. Quantitatively, the understanding 
of the line intensities (in absorption or emission) is made more difficult by 
the fact that, by overpopulating the higher quantum states, the familiar < 
maser-amplification effect can produce unexpectedly high intensities. 

The occurrence of polyatomic organic molecules in interstellar space 
and of similar ones in carbonaceous chondrites of Type I has certainly 
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nothing to do with some mysterious living creatures. It is probable that the 
concentration of gas and dust, as catalysts, in the neighborhood of nascent 
Stars plays an important role in the creation of interstellar molecules. The 
formation of complicated organic molecules is favored by their large statis- 
tical weights or sums over states. Possibly organic molecules originate in 
the interstellar medium, just like those in the carbonaceous chondrites, bya 
“kind of Fischer-Tropsch synthesis. In Section 31 we shall return to this 
problem, which is also very important in connection with the origin of 
organic life. 

We also observe the free-free radiation of ionized hydrogen at centime- 
ter and decimeter wavelengths in the whole extent of the galactic plane. We 
recognize it from the fact that, according to the theory, for emission from 
an optically thin layer the intensity J, (per unit frequency interval) is 
independent of the frequency. If we analyse the dependence of the mea- 
sured intensity J,(/") upon the galactic longitude /", we can calculate the 
density of electrons, or of ionized hydrogen, N, (taking account of its 
inhomogeneity) as a function of distance R from the galactic center. In 
Figure 24.3 we take the results obtained by G. Westerhout and compare 
them with the mean density distribution of neutral hydrogen (from Figure 
24.2). According to this, the degree of ionization of the hydrogen has a 
pronounced maximum at R ~ 3.5 kpc, immediately outside the expanding 
spiral arm at R = 3 kpc. 


Figure 24.3. Density distribution of ionized 
and neutral hydrogen in the galactic system. 
For the neutral hydrogen the mean number of 
atoms per cubic centimeter is plotted directly, 
whereas for the ionized hydrogen it is only 
possible to determine the emission measure 
[equation (24.7)] and hence the product nN, 
where n is the average space density and N is 
the average particle density within an H II 
region; N is about 5 to 10 particles per cubic 
centimeter. 
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Figure 24.4. The Orion Nebula, a diffuse or galactic nebula, and its 
emission spectrum. 


In the Galaxy there are altogether about 6 x 10’ solar masses of ionized 
hydrogen and 1.4 x 10° solar masses of neutral hydrogen out of a total mass 
of about 10" solar masses. The mean density of the hydrogen is about 0.6 
atom/cm® or 1.0 x 10°** g/cm’. In our system, the 2 percent or so of 
interstellar matter plays no part having dynamical significance. However, 
we must beware of too hastily taking over this conclusion for other 
galaxies. 

The optical spectra of gaseous nebulae (Figure 24.4) arise in conditions 
so far removed from thermodynamic equilibrium that a theoretical treat- 
ment of individual elementary processes becomes necessary. If r is the 
radius of the nebula and R that of the exciting star, the radiation from the 
star comes into operation only with a dilution factor W = R?/4r?. For 
example, with orders of magnitude R ~ 1 solar radius and r ~ 1 pc we 
should have W =~ 107'®. Consequently in the atoms and ions only the 
ground states and long-lived metastable states (having extremely small 
probabilities of transition to lower energies) are appreciably occupied. 
According to I. S. Bowen (1928) the following processes therefore contrib- 
ute to the excitation of the luminosity of the nebula: 


(1) As we have seen, hydrogen and helium, the two most abundant 
elements, are ionized by the dilute stellar radiation in the Lyman 
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continuum. Recombination of ions and electrons then takes place into 

all possible quantum states. From these, for the most part in cascade 

transitions, the electrons finally fall back into the ground state. Thus we 
obtain the whole spectrum of H, He I, and possibly He II, as recombi- 
nation radiation. 

Permitted transitions of many ions, such as O III, N III, ... are 

excited by fluorescence. For example, in the recombination of Het 

(often as the final stage of a cascade process) the resonance line 1 2S — 

2 ?P \ 303.78 A is emitted. As it happens, this can be absorbed by the O 

III ion in its ground state so that the 3d °P, term is excited. From this, a 

whole set of O III lines are emitted, that are observed in the ultraviolet. 

However, from the term scheme we know further that the last of sucha 

cascade of transitions is often given by the resonance line O III 

d 374.44 A. Again thanks to a fortuitous coincidence of term differ- 

ences, this can excite a particular term of the N III spectrum, which 

then emits directly observable lines in the photographic region, and so 
on. 

(3) Forbidden transitions. A great stir was caused in 1927 by I. S. Bowen’s 
discovery that the lines \ 4958.91 and A 5006.84 A, which are strong 
lines in all nebular spectra and which astronomers had for a long time 
attributed to a mysterious element ‘‘nebulium,”’ could be interpreted as 
‘forbidden transitions’’ in the O III spectrum. These originate in 
transitions from a deep-lying metastable (long-lived) term in the ground 
term of the ion. While the usual permitted lines (dipole radiation) have 
transition probabilities of the order 10° s~', these are, for example, only 
0.0071 or 0.021 s~? for the [O HI] nebular lines just mentioned.! In this 
case, we have to deal with magnetic dipole radiation (the analog to that 
of a frame antenna), in other cases with electric quadrupole radiation of 
the ion. The excitation of the metastable level results from collisions 
with electrons that have been produced by the photoionization of H and 
He. In such inelastic collisions the electrons obviously give up energy. 
Consequently the electron temperature is lower than we should at first 
have expected from the temperature of the star; it is usually about 8000 
to 10 000 K. 


4 


(2 


In regard to the physics of their luminosity, but not to their cosmic 
status, the planetary nebulae (so-called because of their appearance) are 
related to the diffuse gaseous nebulae (Figure 24.5). The Zanstra method 
already explained gives for the central stars temperatures of 30 000 up to 
150 000 K. The luminous envelopes. whose apparent sizes in the case of the 
nearest such objects are some minutes of arc, have radii of the order ~ 104 
AU, electron density (for example, from the emission measure) ~ 10? to 
~ 10* cm™ and an electron temperature ~ 10+ K. The observed splitting of 
the lines indicates an expansion of the envelope—the front part approaches 


'Forbidden transitions are denoted by enclosing the symbol of the spectrum in square brackets. 
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Figure 24.5. Spectra of planetary nebulae. These 
were taken with a slitless spectrograph, with the 
result that the distribution over the envelope of the 
light from various lines can be readily seen. In the 
case of NGC 6543 the continuous spectrum of the 
central star is also clearly visible. 


us and the back part recedes—at about 20 km/s. R. Minkowski and others 
have found a strong concentration of planetary nebulae toward the galactic 
center; thus they belong to the (older) disk population of the Galaxy. Their 
absolute magnitudes (there being not much doubt as to their distances) 
show that in the HR diagram they represent the transition from hot bright 
stars to white dwarfs. 
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After this digression we return to further possible ways of studying 
interstellar matter. The discovery of the interstellar calcium lines 
Ca II A 3933/3968 A by J. Hartmann in 1904 gave the very first indication of 
the existence of interstellar atoms or ions. In fact, it was seen that in the 
double star 6 Orionis the H and K lines did not share in the effects of orbital 
motion; so one spoke of ‘‘stationary lines.’’ In the course of time interstel- 
lar lines have been discovered in the optical region that come from the 
following atoms, ions, molecules, and molecular ions: 


Nal, KI, Cal, Call, Till, Fe peach Ca (24.8a) 


By far the most intense are the H + K lines of Ca II and the D lines of Na I. 

Using the satellite OAO-3 = Copernicus, a research group in Princeton 
discovered in 1972-1973 in the spectral region ~ 950-3000 A interstellar 
lines of numerous atoms, mostly multiply ionized: 


HICLIZ NLA OF Met, 2 sib 
P II; S I-IV; Cl II; Ar I; Mn I; Fe I. (24.8b) 


It is also possible to observe lines of the important molecules 
H,* HD: Ce (24.8c) 


For all interstellar lines we are dealing with transitions from the ground 
term, in confirmation of our earlier considerations. In 1926, A. S. Edding- 
ton solved in its essentials the problem of the ionization of interstellar 
matter at great departures from thermal equilibrium. At such low pressures, 
ionization occurs obviously only through photoionization from the ground 
state, for example, in the case of neutral calcium having yy = 6.09 eV, 
through radiation with } < 2040 A. On the other hand, recombination 
occurs wholly through 2-body encounters between an ion and an electron. 
The degree of ionization is then such that the processes of ionization and of 
recombination balance each other. 

If we now compare the interstellar lines, say, of Ca II with Ca I or Na I, 
the intensity ratio is, surprisingly, not very different from that in about an F 
star. How can we account for this? In interstellar gas, as in the stellar 
atmosphere, the stated processes must balance one another. However, on 
the one hand, in interstellar matter the electron density N, is about 101° 
times smaller than in the stellar atmosphere (5 compared with 2 x 10% 
cm~*) and the number of recombinations per ion per second is correspond- 
ingly smaller. On the other hand, we have already estimated that the 
radiation field in interstellar space is diluted by a factor W ~ 107'* com- 
pared with that in a stellar atmosphere, so that the number of ionizing 
processes per second is reduced by about the same factor. In interstellar 
space both processes therefore proceed about 10!° times more slowly than 
in a stellar atmosphere, but the degree of ionization remains about the 
same! 

As J. S. Plaskett, O. Struve, and others showed, the equivalent widths 
W) of the interstellar lines increase in a fairly regular way with the distance 
r of the star in whose spectrum they are observed. Conversely, they can 
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therefore be used in order to estimate the distance of suitable objects. 
Moreover, interstellar lines show Doppler displacements which correspond 
to about half the differential galactic rotation given by equation (23.21) for 
the star concerned. This is evidence that the interstellar gas occupies the 
space between the stars in the galactic plane more or less uniformly. Later 
observations by T. Dunham, W. S. Adams, and others, with better disper- 
sion, have shown, however, that the interstellar calcium lines are often 
composed of several components, which can be associated with the various 
spiral arms of the Galaxy traversed by the light path. After allowing for 
local differences of ionization and excitation, it is found that the abundance 
distribution of the chemical elements in the interstellar gas and in diffuse 
gaseous nebulae is everywhere about the same as in the Sun. It is the same 


Figure 24.6. The southern Milky Way. This picture shows the “Coal Sack,” 
a local dark nebula in the constellation of the Southern Cross. On the far left, 
lying in the Milky Way, is a Centauri, the brightest star in the southern sky; 
the brightest globular cluster, » Centauri, is seen in the upper left-hand 
corner about equidistant from the top and left-hand edges. 
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as that given by our analysis of the spectra of stars of the spiral arm and 
disk populations of our Galaxy (Table 19.1). 

Spectroscopic observations in the optical, ultraviolet and radio regions 
have revealed to us [cf. equation (24.8) and Table 24.1] a large number of 
interstellar molecules. From the intensity of the H, bands in the extreme 
ultraviolet we can now estimate that about half the interstellar hydrogen is 
in atomic form and half is in molecular form. 

The continuous absorption and reddening of starlight by cosmic dust 
discloses quite other aspects of interstellar material. Against the back- 
ground of bright star clouds, especially in the southern Milky Way, we can 
even with the naked eye discern dark clouds such as the well-known *‘Coal 
Sack’’ in the Southern Cross (Crux), the ‘‘dark nebula’’ in Ophiuchus, etc. 
E. E. Barnard, F. Ross, M. Wolf, and others have obtained very beautiful 
photographs with relatively small, wide-angle cameras (Figure 24.6). They 
show a strong concentration of the dark clouds in the galactic plane. The 
well-known ‘‘splitting’’ of the Milky Way is obviously caused by an 
elongated dark cloud. Photographs of distant galaxies give a still clearer 
picture of the association of dark nebulae with spiral arms. Max Wolf first 
estimated the distances of certain dark nebulae with the aid of the diagram 
bearing his name: On a plate with photometric standards one counts the 
number of stars A(m) in the apparent-magnitude range m — 12 to m + 12 per 
square degree within the region of the dark cloud and in one or more 
neighboring comparison fields. Were all stars to have the same absolute 
magnitude M, then a dark cloud that causes an absorption of Am magni- 
tudes in the range of distance r, to rs, that is to say in the range of reduced 
(that is, ‘‘absorption free’’) distance moduli (m — M), = 5 log r,/10 to 
(m — M), = 5 log r,/10, will diminish the star-numbers A(/m) in the manner 
shown schematically in Figure 24.7. Because of the actual dispersion of 
absolute magnitudes, the accuracy of the method is low, but it suffices to 
show that many of the conspicuous dark clouds are no more than a few 
hundred parsecs away. Probably even the great complexes in Taurus and in 
Ophiuchus are connected with each other past the Sun. 


Figure 24.7 
Wolf diagram for determining the 
distances of galactic dark clouds. The 
number A(m) of stars per square degree in 
the magnitude range m — ‘2to m+ ‘zis 
plotted as a function of m. The front and 
| back faces of the cloud correspond to the 
| mean stellar magnitudes m,; and mp, 
oe fe eS eT while the absorption of the cloud is Am 
mm, m stellar magnitudes. 
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Bright diffuse nebulae with a continuous spectrum, the so-called reflec- 
tion nebulae such as those that envelope the Pleiades, occur where bright 
stars with temperatures below some 30 000 K light up clouds of dust. On 
the plates we can often see directly the passage from dark clouds to bright 
nebulae. 

In our Milky Way, as also in distant galaxies, the form of the dark 
nebulae gives the impression that structures of a few parsecs across have 
been deployed over a distance of a hundred parsecs or more in the direction 
of the spiral arm. 

Although the absorption of starlight in extended, and often not sharply 
delimited, regions of dark nebulosity is readily noticed, it was not until 1930 
that the knowledge of a general interstellar absorption and reddening 
became widespread. Such absorption has a large effect in the photometric 
measurement of great distances. 

If a star of absolute magnitude M is at a distance r = 1/p pc, then in the 
absence of interstellar absorption its apparent magnitude m would be given, 
according to equation (14.2), by what we now call, more precisely, the true 
distance modulus 


(m — M), = Slog r — 1), (24.9a) 


which is then simply a measure of distance. If on its way to us the light 
suffers an absorption of y mag/pc, or altogether yr mag, we then obtain as 
the difference between the apparent magnitude that is actually measured 
and the absolute magnitude of the star the apparent distance modulus 


Mm = Mt = Sos rf — 1) + yr (24.9b) 


In order to bring out the significance of these important formulas, in Figure 
24.8 we have illustrated the relation between the apparent distance modulus 
m — M and the distance r, or the true distance modulus (m — M)p, for y = 0 
(zero absorption) and absorption of y = 0.5, 1.0, 2 mag/1000 pc. With 
absorption of | to 2 mag/kpc our view is practically cut off, as in a fog, ata 
few thousand parsecs. 

R. Trimpler in 1930 gained the first well-founded ideas of the value of y 
for average interstellar absorption in the galactic plane by comparing the 
ways in which angular diameter and luminosity fall off with distance in the 
case of open clusters. He was thus able to obtain a direct relation between 
geometric and photometric measurements of distance. Just as important 
was Trumpler’s discovery that the absorption is always accompanied by a 
reddening of the starlight. Also more recent spectrophotometric investiga- 
tions have confirmed that the interstellar reddening (change of color index) 
is always proportional to the interstellar absorption (change of apparent 
magnitude), which is to say that the wavelength dependence of the inter- 
stellar absorption coefficient is everywhere the same. 

Away from discernable dark clouds, on average in the galactic plane we 
can reckon on absorption (visual) of y ~ 0.3 mag/kpc; if we do not exclude 
the dark clouds we find up to 1 to 2 mag/kpc. As to the distribution of 
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absorbing material perpendicular to the galactic plane, that is, the depen- 
dence of y upon galactic latitude b", we gain a picture from E. Hubble’s 
discovery of the “‘zone of avoidance’”’ (1934). Hubble studied the distribu- 
tion over the sky of distant galaxies brighter than a given limiting magni- 
tude. In the galactic polar caps their number per square degree N(m) is 
almost constant. From 30° to 40° galactic latitude N(m) falls off more and 
more steeply toward the galactic equator, in such a way that in the vicinity 
of this equator there exists a zone almost devoid of galaxies. Hence Hubble 
concluded that the absorbing material in the Galaxy forms a flat disk, in the 
middle plane of which we find ourselves with the result that extra-galactic 
objects suffer visual absorption of about 072 cosec b"™. Observations of 
Stars in our galactic neighborhood then show further that the entire half- 
value thickness of the absorbing layer in this neighborhood is about 300 pc. 
As was found later, this corresponds to about the thickness of the hydrogen 
gas. 

Spectrophotometric measurements showed that in the photographic and 
visual region the dependence of the interstellar absorption or of y upon the 
wavelength d is well represented by the law « 1/X. Hence, as well as from 
the photometry of objects of known color, we obtain as the relation on the 
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average between, for instance, the weakening of the V magnitude A, and 
the increase of the color index B—V, the so-called color excess Ez_y = 
A(B-V) 


Ay — (3.0 aa O.Z)E 2_y. (24.10) 


The distribution of interstellar dust in the Milky Way is so irregular (cf. 
Figure 24.6) that for a particular star cluster or other object it is best to 
determine the interstellar absorption Ay directly. This can be achieved, for 
example, if we measure a color index (usually B—V) for stars (for example, 
bright B stars) whose absorption-free color index is known from nearby 
examples and then deduce the absorption from the color excess. 

Since the color excesses for two color indices, for example U—B and 
B-—V, are proportional to each other (« Ag), interstellar reddening dis- 
places a star in the two-color diagram (Figure 15.5) along a straight redden- 
ing line, whose direction is indicated in the figure. If, for example, we know 
that a star belongs to the main sequence, we can return to the ‘‘main- 
sequence line’’ from the measured color indices U-B and B—V along a 
reddening line of the slope marked and read off both color excesses and the 
unreddened color indices of the star. From the color excess Ez_y, we also 
obtain immediately, using equation (24.10), the amount of (visual) interstel- 
lar absorption. This technique, which naturally permits several variants, is 
one of the most important aids in modern stellar astronomy. 

In 1949 W. A. Hiltner and J. S. Hall made the astonishing observation 
that the light from distant stars is partially linearly polarized and that the 
degree of polarization grows about in proportion to the interstellar redden- 
ing Ezy, and so to the interstellar absorption A y. The electric vector of the 
light waves (perpendicular to the conventional plane of polarization) 
vibrates preferentially parallel to the galactic plane. 

If we denote the intensity of the light vibrating parallel and perpendicular 
to the plane of polarization by J , and J,, respectively, then the 


LT gate fh 


am cers 24.11 
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degree of polarization P = 


Frequently one uses also the ‘‘polarization’’ A m calculated in magnitudes: 
Amp = 2.5 log if = 2.liP err <1), (24.12) 


as is easily verified. 

The largest values of the degree of polarization are in the region of a few 
percent; as a function of wavelength, it shows a flat maximum at about 
5500 A. The interstellar polarization is correlated with the interstellar 
reddening Fz, _, and absorption Ay; for example 


Amp = 0.063Ay. (24.13) 


The interstellar polarization indicates that the particles, which also give rise 
to the interstellar absorption and reddening, are anisotropic, that is, needle 
shaped or plate shaped, and partially aligned. L. Davis Jr. and J. L. 
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Greenstein attribute the orientation of the particles to a galactic magnetic 
field of about 5 x 10~* to 2 x 10°°G. The particles gyrate in this, keeping 
the axis of their principal moment of inertia parallel to the magnetic field 
lines, while the remaining components of motion are braked. 

Figure 24.9, taken from data by D. S. Mathewson and V. L. Ford (1970), 
shows the preferred direction of the electric vector and the degree of 
polarization in percent for about 7000 stars. Other things being equal, the 
strongest polarization is obviously obtained where the lines of force run at 
right angles to the line of sight. 

The Zeeman effect in the 2l-cm line offers another possible way of 
measuring the interstellar magnetic field. The technique of measurement, 
which is very difficult, represents a direct extension to the decimeter-wave 
region of Babcock’s procedure for measuring weak magnetic fields on the 
Sun. 

Then we shall see that the nonthermal synchrotron radiation of many 
radio sources is polarized. Such measurements give information about the 
magnetic field at the point of origin of the radiation. However, the plane of 
polarization of the radio radiation is then rotated by its passage through an 
interstellar plasma with a magnetic field. This is just the familiar Faraday 
effect, whose theory shows that the rotation w of the plane of polarization is 
proportional to \? times the so-called rotation measure RM, which is 
independent of wavelength: 


L 
Ww = \* RM, where RM = 0.81 | N.B, ds. (24.14a&b) 
0 


Here w is in radians, the wavelength A in meters, the electron density N, 
per cubic centimeter, the longitudinal component of the magnetic field B, 
in microgauss (10~* G) and the distance L of the radio source and its 
increment ds in parsecs. From measurements at several wavelengths it is 
possible to find from equation (24.14a) the initial position of the plane of 
polarization and the rotation measure RM. If the electron density N, “‘en 
route’? is known, then equation (24.14b) can be used to obtain a corre- 
spondingly weighted mean value of B, . 

In summary, there are available to us the following ways of investigating 
the interstellar magnetic field: 


Method Medium involved Evidence about: 
(1) Polarization of dust B. 
starlight 
(2) Zeeman effect in neutral hydrogen By 
21-cm line 
(3) Synchrotron relativistic electrons B, 
radiation 
(4) Faraday rotation thermal electrons Bi 
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Methods (1) to (4) yield different mean values, which correspond to the 
different spatial distribution of the indicated media and are not comparable 
without further information. It is therefore not surprising that attempts to 
construct a model of the galactic magnetic field have not yet led to a definite 
result. 

After this excursion concerning interstellar magnetic fields, which will 
be very important with respect to our later discussion on the origin, 
propagation and storage of synchrotron electrons and cosmic ray particles 
in galaxies, let us turn back again to interstellar absorption in the optical 
region and raise the question of the physical nature of the interstellar dust. 

Besides the known interstellar lines, whose narrowness makes them 
conspicuous in stellar spectra, P. W. Merrill discovered in 1934 several 
broad interstellar absorption bands. The strongest lies at \ 4430 A with a 
total half width of 26 A. Altogether about a dozen such bands are known. 
Because of their width, they can surely be caused only by colloidal particles 
or by large molecules. All detailed attempts at explanation still have a very 
speculative character. People have considered small metallic spheres with 
plasma oscillations or silicate grains (garnets) with transitions into the 
unfilled electron shells of the Fe*** ion. An entirely different proposal 
attributes the interstellar bands to porphyrin molecules, noted for their 
great stability. 

Eventually it may be possible to build a successful picture of the 
composition and structure of the interstellar dust which explains the obser- 
vations presented above. The theory of the scattering and absorption of 
light by colloidal particles, which was begun by K. Schwarzschild and 
developed further by P. Debye, G. Mie, H. C. van de Hulst, and others, 
shows first of all: 

Coarse particles (sand) > » absorb and scatter independently of the 
wavelength \; according to Rayleigh’s law, very fine particles (molecules, 
in particular) < \ do so as +. Interstellar grains must therefore have 
diameters of the order of the wavelength of visible light, ~ 6000 A or 0.6 
um; their mass is then about 10~'° g. According to van de Hulst, the 
average density of interstellar dust amounts to about 1.3 x 10~*° g/cm’, that 
is, only about 1 percent of all interstellar matter. The interstellar polariza- 
tion indicates that the particles are anisotropic and partly aligned. Apart 
from that, however, theories with metallic or dielectric particles, with 
graphite platelets and hydride-flakes, with and without surface mantles are 
advocated with equal enthusiasm: we do not know. The anisotropic struc- 
ture of the interstellar grains supports the view that they should not be 
regarded as counterparts of interplanetary meteor dust (powder), but 
according to J. Oort they should be ascribed to condensation (smoke) from 
the interstellar gas. Nevertheless, the latter idea has the difficulty that then 
the reverse process of destruction must also be exhibited, since otherwise 
we should not understand why at any rate not all the heavy atoms are 
condensed. 
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In conclusion, we try to construct a preliminary picture of the disposi- 
tion and significance of interstellar matter in the Galaxy: The gas and dust 
form a flat disk, of which the thickness from r = 3 kpc to 10 kpc is about 
200 pc. Within this disk, the gas and dust are concentrated toward the spiral 
arms; along the arms they form clouds, which are further subdivided in 
finer structures. In general along the arms the field lines of the interstellar 
magnetic field are frozen into the highly conducting plasma. The OB 
associations of bright blue stars and the younger galactic clusters are 
mostly embedded in diffuse nebulae, which we must regard as condensa- 
tions of the interstellar matter. We shall see that these groups of stars have 
been formed out of the interstellar material. We shall support and extend 
these ideas in Sections 27—29 with the help of recent research on distant 
galaxies. 


25. Internal Constitution and Energy Generation of Stars 


As long ago as 1913 H. N. Russell was convinced as to the significance of 
his diagram for the study of stellar evolution. However, the interpretation 
of the diagram, and therewith a theory of stellar evolution based on 
observation, first became possible in conjunction with the study of the 
internal constitution of the stars. The older work of J. H. Lane (1870), A. 
Ritter (1878-89), R. Emden (whose Gaskugeln appeared in 1907), and 
others could be based essentially only upon classical thermodynamics. A. 
S. Eddington then succeeded in combining their results with the theory of 
radiative equilibrium and with the Bohr theory of atomic structure, which 
had meanwhile been developed. His book The internal constitution of the 
stars (Cambridge, 1926) formed the prelude to the whole development of 
modern astrophysics. We can grasp the basic ideas of Eddington’s theory 
with only a very modest use of mathematics: 


25.1 Hydrostatic equilibrium 


In a star, consider a volume element having base 1 cm? and height dr, 
where r is the distance from the center of the star. Its mass p(r) X 1 X dr, 
where p(r) is the density, is under the gravitational attraction of all the mass 
‘ M,. inside a sphere of radius r. We have 


Me = E p(r)4ar? dr or dM,/dr = 4rr’p(r). (25:1) 
0 


According to the Newtonian law of attraction, this mass produces at its 
surface a gravitational acceleration GM,/r?, where G is the gravitation 
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constant. Therefore the pressure changes over the depth of our volume 
element by the amount 


—dP = p(r)dr - GM,/r? Ca Re. 
that is force/cm? = mass/cm? X acceleration. 


The hydrostatic equation for the star is therefore 
dPidr = —p(r)GM,/r*. (75.3) 


In most stars, P is practically equal to the gas pressure P,; the radiation 
pressure P, has also to be taken into account explicitly only in very hot and 
massive stars, so that P = P, + P,. Using equation (25.3) we can easily 
estimate the pressure at, for example, the center of the Sun (P..) if on the 
right-hand side we substitute for p(r) the mean density po = 1.4 g/cm? and 
for M,. half the solar mass Mog = 2 X 10” g. Then 


Peo PoGMoIR o=1.3 X 10% dyn/cm? or 1.3 x 10° atm. (25.4) 


A more exact calculation shows that equation (25.4) holds good exactly for 
a homogeneous sphere, and generally, assuming only that p(r) increases 
monotonically inward, it gives a least value for P,. More appropriate 
models give for the Sun a value of the central pressure about a hundred 
times larger. 


25.2 Equation of state of the material 


The relation, at each position, between pressure P, density p, and the 
temperature (absolute) 7, which we must now introduce as the third 
parameter describing the state of the material, is expressed by the equation 
of state. Following Eddington, we start with the equation of state of an 
ideal gas 


P, = pAT/p (25.5) 


where ® = 8.317 x 10’ erg/K mol is the universal gas constant and wu is the 
mean molecular weight. We may employ equation (25.5) so long as the 
interaction between neighboring particles is sufficiently small compared 
with their thermal (kinetic) energy. On the Earth, we are accustomed to this 
no longer holding good at densities of about p = 0.5 to 1 g/cm?. In stars this 
limit is raised a great deal by ionization. In particular, the commonest 
elements H and He are completely ionized in all stars below a relatively 
small depth. 

The mean molecular weight yw for complete ionization is equal to the 
atomic weight divided by the number of all the particles, that is, nuclei plus 
electrons. Thus we have for 


Hydrogen Helium Heavy elements 
=f 4h; ~ 2. 


We can then readily calculate w for any given mixture of chemical 
elements. 


(25.6) 
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Using equation (25.5) we can estimate the mean temperature inside the 
Sun taking P, = '2P. © according to equation (25.4), p = Po, and w = by = 
0.5, obtaining 


To ~6X 10°K. (25.7) 


25.3 Temperature distribution and energy transfer in stellar interiors 


In order to calculate the temperature distribution 7(r) in the interior of the 
star, we must examine the nature of the energy transport. Inefficient 
transfer leads to a steep temperature gradient; efficient transfer leads to a 
low gradient. (Let anyone who questions this, use his fingers to hold, with 
one end in a flame, first a matchstick, and then a metal nail!) 

Following K. Schwarzschild’s investigations of the solar atmosphere, A. 
S. Eddington first considered energy transfer by radiation, that is, radiative 
equilibrium (see Section 18, also in regard to notation). 

From the intensity of the radiation J we calculate the flux of radiation 7F 
by multiplying by cos @ and integrating over all directions. Denoting now 
the element of optical depth corresponding to mean mass-absorption coeffi- 
cient x by dt = —xpdr we obtain from equation (18.4) for the net flux of the 
total radiation 


7 d[ 
TP = -{ cos? 627 sin 6 dé. (25.8) 
0 Kp dr 


In the stellar interior the radiation field is almost isotropic, so that on the 
right we can take out the integration over 6; it is 


. cos? 627 sin 6 dé = 47/3. (25.9) 


0 


Furthermore, we can here at once write for J the value given by the Stefan— 
Boltzmann law as a function of 7, that is 


al = oT". (25.10) 


We often write the radiation constant o in the form o = ac/4, where c is the 
light speed; with a so defined, the energy density of the blackbody radiation 
field is then simply aT* erg/cm?. 

Thus we first obtain, when written in full, 


4 d ac 
F=-- — JT? sock 
“ tg (# ) ( ) 


and the total radiative energy that flows outward per second across the 
spherical surface of radius r becomes L, = 4ar? - 7F or 


L, = —4nr? - ac ——. (25.12) 
K 


At the surface of the star r = R, the quantity L, becomes the observable 
luminosity L; see also equation (14.5). At temperatures of about 6 x 10° K 
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the maximum of the Planck radiation curve B,(T) is from equation (11.23) 
around Amax = 5 A, that is, in the X-ray region. Here the absorption 
coefficient is determined by the bound-free and free-free transitions of the 
atomic states that have not yet been fully ‘‘ionized away.’’ In the mixture of 
elements such as that in the Sun and in stars of population I and the disk 
population, these are high stages of ionization of the more abundant heavy 
elements like O, Ne,.... In ‘‘metal-poor’’ subdwarfs we must also take 
account of the contributions made by H and He. 

Besides energy transport by radiation, under the conditions discussed on 
page 193 in the case of the Sun, for example, a hydrogen- and helium- 
convection zone may also occur in the stellar interior. Other convection 
zones may arise also in connection with the nuclear generation of energy. 
According to L. Biermann, in all such convection zones (apart from 
boundary regions) energy transport by convection (the ascent of hot mate- 
rial and the descent of cooled material) exceeds by far that by radiation. 
The connection between the temperature T and the pressure P is then 
determined by the familiar adiabatic relation 


fae gl 2 (20.13) 


where y = c,/c, 1s the ratio of the specific heats at constant pressure and at 
constant volume. By logarithmic differentiation with respect to r we derive 


ere a fy 12dP 
—— = ——j —— 25.14 
T dr (: ‘) P dr ( 
and thence the temperature gradient in a convection zone 
dT LY) F dP 
—~—= | f= =f ——, is ©) 
dr ( 1) Foar ( 


As we have already explained in Section 20, the results of the calculation of 
convective energy transfer are even today still very unsatisfactory in 
quantitative respects. 


25.4 Energy generation in stellar interiors by nuclear reactions 


Making use of the knowledge that, since the formation of the Earth some 
4.5 x 10° years ago, the luminosity of the Sun has not changed significantly, 
J. Perrin and A. S. Eddington realized even in 1919-1920 that the hitherto 
considered mechanical or radioactive energy sources did not nearly suffice 
for supplying the radiation of the Sun. So they came to conjecture that in 
the interiors of the Sun and stars nuclear energy must be generated by the 
conversion or, as we also say, the “‘burning’’ of hydrogen into helium. 
Using Einstein’s relation (1905) 


AF = Ane? (25.16) 


the total energy AE liberated by the union of four hydrogen atoms to give 
one helium atom, 4H' — He’, can easily be calculated from the mass 
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difference Am between the initial and final states. The mass of four 
hydrogen atoms amounts to 4 x 1.008145 units of atomic weight (each 
equal to 1.660 x 10~** g), while that of the helium atom is 4.00387 units. The 
difference corresponds to 


0.02871 units of atomic weight ~ 4.768 x 10~* g 
=~ 4,288 x 10° erg ~ 26.72 MeV. (25.17) 


If we suppose that, for example, one solar mass of pure hydrogen were 
converted into helium, we should obtain a quantity of energy of 1.27 x 10° 
erg, which could supply the present rate of energy output of the Sun L, for 
a life span of 105 billion years (billion = 10”). 

The rapid advance of nuclear physics in the 1930s enabled H. Bethe and 
others in 1938 to work out the nuclear reactions that are possible at 
temperatures of about 10° to 10° K in solar material and in other mixtures of 
chemical elements. Experimental investigations, particularly those of W. 
A. Fowler, of reaction cross sections at low proton energies have contrib- 
uted very significantly to our knowledge of energy generation in stars. We 
collect the important reactions in accordance with the usual scheme 


initial nucleus (reacts with. .., gives out...) final nucleus. (25.18) 


We use the notation 


p proton a He particle 
B* positron e~ electron (25.19) 
y radiation quantum vy neutrino. 


By combination with a thermal electron e~, an emitted positron B* immedi- 
ately produces two y quanta. 

Because of their minute cross sections, neutrinos escape from stellar 
interiors without suffering collisions. We shall therefore write on the right- 
hand side following the equations of each reaction the ‘‘usable’’ energy 
liberated and in brackets the energy escaping in the form of neutrino 
radiation. The slowest reaction, which determines the time required for the 
reaction chain, is printed in heavy type. 

We begin with the proton-proton or pp chain: 


He*(He*,2p)He*.. . 
H'\(p,B*v)D? > D'p.y)He*C oo % 
He?(a,y)Be’ — See 
Dee era re es Ss Sr 26.21 + (0.51) MeV 
.. Bete Lr > Li,y)2He* 25.92 + (0.80) MeV (25.20) 
...Be(p,y)B® — Be® + Bt + v— 2He4* 19.5 + (7.2) MeV). 


As the temperature increases the lower branches become significant. 

A second possibility for the conversion of hydrogen into helium is 
offered by a reaction cycle which H. Bethe and C. F. v. Weizacker had 
studied earlier (1938). In it the elements, C, N, O take part and essentially 
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determine the speed of the process, but at the end of the process they are 
quantitatively reinstated. 


CNO cycle 


So a he Yee Gece 6) Gk Soe le al ee ta le el 6 ee erm cen Sin ey rk es (ar Ta ws a eg 8 Se ee 


: et N'(p.a)C2 —- N!%p.y)0" 
O(Btv)N® CX yN® O'(p,y)F! (25.21/22) 
Nu@,)0" "Sieg i pean gg Fe ba i) Coca aes oan) Be 
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main cycle auxiliary cycle 
25:03 + (1.69) MeV 24.74 + (1.98) MeV 


The energy generation comes principally from the cycle written on the left. 
In the Sun, for example, the cycle on the right is performed about 2200 
times less often. 

AS we must remark here, in a steady state the relative abundances of the 
participating isotopes are determined by the speed of the individual reac- 
tions as in a state of ‘‘radioactive equilibrium.’ At temperatures of about 
107 to 108 K the mass originally present as C, N, and O is transformed by 
the CNO cycle mostly into N™. If the original matter has cosmic abun- 
dances (Table 19.1), the nitrogen abundance increases in these reactions by 
a factor of about 15. The abundance ratio of the carbon isotopes C” : C*, 
which amounts to ~ 90 in terrestrial and solar matter, adjusts itself to a 
much smaller value of ~ 4. This is an important indicator of (possibly 
earlier) hydrogen burning in the CNO cycle. 

Again following W. A. Fowler, in Figure 25.1 the mean energy genera- 
tion in erg/g s by ‘‘hydrogen burning’’ is shown on a logarithmic scale for 
stars with central temperatures 7, from 5 to 50 x 10° K and, somewhat 


+8 
ergg ‘sec’! 
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Figure 25.1 
-6 Rate of energy generation « in 
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“107 ” chain dominates in cooler stars 
such as the Sun, and the CNO 
We lO 20 30 40 |0°°K 50. cycle dominates in the hotter 


central temperature 


stars. (After W. A. Fowler, 1959.) 
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arbitrarily, a central density p, = 100 g/cm®. The age of the stars is assumed 
to be 4.5 x 10° years, so that the curves apply to the older population I and 
disk stars, and to younger population II stars. The composition by mass 
assumed for the former is 


lo bake, (Seicais. |, aes © 


50 0.3 0.1 1.2 percent (the remainder is He); eee 


for population II the abundance of CNO is reduced by a factor 25. The most 
important result is: Cool stars with central temperatures up to 7, = 21 xX 
10° K for population I or 27 x 10° K for population II (in particular also the 
Sun with JT, ~ 13 x 10° K) produce their energy by the pp chain; hotter 
stars (in the upper part of the main sequence) produce it by the CNO cycle. 

In the interior of a star, suppose that a considerable part of the hydrogen 
has been used up and that, as a result of contraction, the temperature has 
risen to more than 108 K. As E. J. Opik and E. E. Salpeter remarked in 
1951-1952, helium burning then sets in first to give C’ in accordance with 
the triple-a@ process: 

This begins with the slightly endothermic combination of two helium 
nuclei 


He* + He* + 95 keV = Be® + y. (25.24) 


The Be? is present in thermal equilibrium, though with a minute concentra- 
tion, and is then further built up by the reaction 


Be*(a,y)C” with an energy-release of 7.3 MeV per C” nucleus. (25.25) 


Reckoned per He atom, this burning yields only 2.46 MeV, that is, about 10 
percent of the energy released in forming the atom. Starting from here, the 
following nuclei, having mass numbers that are multiples of four, can be 
built up by further (a,y) reactions with comparable energy-production: 


CaO" 7.15 MeV: O(a, y) Ne" 4.75 MeV; 
Ne?%(a,y)Mg?* 9.31 MeV. (25.26) 


Ne” can also lead to the reaction-sequence 
Ne”(p,y)Na”! — Na?(Btv)Ne?! > Ne?!(a,n)Mg”. 527) 


The last reaction appears suitable for providing neutrons (n) for the synthe- 
sis of heavy elements, which, because of the strong coulomb fields, can 
obviously not be achieved under any circumstances by charged particles. 

The application to the theory of the internal constitution of the stars is 
basically entirely simple: Let « be the energy generated per second per 
gramme of stellar matter by all the nuclear reactions proceeding at the 
values of the temperature 7 and density p concerned. Therefore in a 
spherical shell r to r + dr energy pe 4zr?dr erg/s is generated, and the 
energy flux L, [see equation(25.2)] increases in accordance with the 
equation 


dL,/dr = Amr*pe. (25.28) 
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25.5 Summary: the fundamental equations of the theory of the internal 
constitution of the stars and general consequences 


For a, better grasp, we bring together the equations of the theory of the 
internal constitution of the stars from sections 25.1 to 25.4; today their solu- 
tion is normally obtained with the use of alarge electronic computer. To these 
are added the equation of state (section 25.2) and the (in practice very 
complicated) equations that relate the parameters of the material, e and « or 
y, to two of the state parameters P, 7, p. As is important for what follows, 
all these relations depend essentially upon the chemical composition of the 
matter. 


Hydrostatic equilibrium 
under the influence of self- 


gravitation (25.3) dPidr = —~ pGMfr* 
and (25.1) aM tdf =49T'p 
energy generation (25.28) dL,/dr = 47rr?pe (25.29a—e) 
radiation (25.12) dT ee eee Kp Ly 
energy dr 4ac T° 4ar°* 
transfer | convection 
adiabatic (25.15) une ( : ‘) oe 
dr PP ar 


Finally, our problem is fully determined by the boundary conditions: 
(a) In the center of the star, we must obviously have 
for r =0: M,=Oand L,=0. (25.30) 


(b) At the surface of the star, the equations for the stellar interior must in 
principle pass over into those of the theory of stellar atmospheres 
already discussed. 


So long as we are interested only in the internal structure, we can use the 
above equations up to r = R, say, where T — 0. We can make some 
general consequences of the theory intuitively clear; obviously we can also 
deduce them by formal calculations. 

Consider a mass of gas M furnished with given energy sources. This 
system, which at first forms an indefinite picture as regards its arrangement 
in space, we now consolidate in imagination into a star with mass M and 
luminosity L. Provided a stable configuration is indeed possible, this will 
adjust itself to a definite radius R. On the other hand, L is related to the 
radius R and the effective temperature T 4; by 


L= AtR? OT vce 


luminosity = stellar surface xX total flux. (25.51) 


So the effective temperature of our star is fixed. Thus for stars having the 
same structure and composition (which we must not overlook), so-called 
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homologous stars, a unique relation between mass M, luminosity L, radius 
R (or effective temperature Tos.) is satisfied 


Q(M,L,T ese) 23 0. Zo) 


A. S. Eddington discovered such a relation in 1924. According to his 
calculations, the dependence of the function ¢ on JT, 1s so weak that he 
was able to speak simply of the mass-luminosity relation. At first, the 
agreement with observation (Figure 16.2) seemed to be really good; later 
many exceptions were found, but in the light of the general theory these are 
not at all unexpected. 

Furthermore, we take into account the fact that, from the theory of 
nuclear energy generation, « is determined as a function of the state 
parameters (for example, T and p). This produces a further relation 
between the three quantities M, L, Tos. For stars in a steady state, having 
the same structure, we have therefore an equation of the form 


D(L,T erp) = 9. (2.300 


This implies that in the HR diagram, or in the color-magnitude diagram, 
these stars lie on a definite line. This assertion is often called the Russell- 
Vogt theorem. In fact, we shall become acquainted with a line of this kind 
in the color-magnitude diagram which forms the so-called zero-age main 
sequence. On the other hand, the presence of red giants and of supergiants 
then shows that already at least one further parameter comes into play. As 
we shall see, this is the chemical composition of the star, which changes 
with the age. Simultaneously the internal structure of the star changes as 
well and our previous considerations are no longer directly applicable. 


26. Color-magnitude Diagrams of Galactic and Globular 
Clusters and Stellar Evolution 


Our current ideas about the origin, evolution, and fate of stars originate in 
the study of color-magnitude diagrams of stellar clusters. Here we have 
groups of equidistant stars. From the magnitudes and colors measured 
photoelectrically with high accuracy, the subtraction of a common distance 
modulus and a single correction for interstellar absorption and reddening 
leads to the values of the (most commonly employed) 


true absolute magnitude My, 


and true color index (B — V)>p. 


As we saw, the color-magnitude diagram is basically equivalent to the 
HR diagram. However, while for very faint stars, down to about 22”, it is 
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still possible accurately to measure color indices, it is no longer possible to 
photograph spectra that can be classified. 

To fix the ideas we once again briefly summarize the important proper- 
ties of both sorts of cluster: 


26.1 Galactic or open clusters 


Their distances are determined by comparison of proper motions pm and 
radial velocities V [see equation (23.7)], or by using the method of spectro- 
scopic parallaxes, or by photometric comparison of stars in the lower part 
of the main sequence with corresponding stars of a standard cluster (usually 
the Hyades) or with stars of our neighborhood. Galactic clusters (Figure 
23.5) contain from a few dozen to several hundred stars, their diameters are 
of the order of 1.5 to 20 pc; they are always found (Figure 23.7) in or near 
the spiral arms of the Galaxy and, like other objects belonging to population 
I, they move in nearly circular paths about the galactic center. We know 
some 400 galactic clusters; taking account of regions of the Galaxy that are 
very remote or obscured by dark clouds, we estimate the total number to be 
about 20 000. Closely related to the galactic clusters are the looser moving 
clusters, as well as the OB and T associations mentioned in Section 23. 

Loose clusters, in which the star density is not much greater than in the 
region round about, will disperse even on kinematic grounds after about 
one galactic revolution (~ 2.5 x 10° years). More compact clusters will be 
gradually dissipated by the gravitational fields of gas and star clouds. All 
the same, detailed calculations allow the Pleiades, for example, which is 
still a fairly compact cluster, a life of some 10° years. 


26.2 Globular clusters 


In our galactic system we know something over 100 globular clusters. We 
have already discussed at iength the photometric determination of their 
distances with the help of cluster variables or RR Lyrae stars. A typical 
globular cluster (Figure 23.4) contains within a region of about 40 pc 
diameter several hundred thousand stars, so the mean star density is about 
10 times larger than in galactic clusters. Toward the center of the cluster the 
star density increases so strongly that the night sky must be really bright! 
The absolute magnitude of a globular cluster is around —8. Analogously to 
known results in the kinetic theory of gases, we can estimate the total mass 
of a globular cluster from the dispersion in the radial velocities of its stars. 
In this way we get values of a few times 10°M_. Since the globular clusters 
travel round the galactic center in elongated elliptic paths, they pass 
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through the galactic plane about every 10° years. Because of their compact 
structure, the resulting ‘‘jolt’’ has in general no significant effect. 

After these preliminary remarks, we turn to the color-magnitude dia- 
grams, first of galactic and then of globular clusters. 


26.3 Color-magnitude diagrams of galactic clusters 


We mention briefly the pioneering work of R. Triimpler in the 1930s on the 
HR diagrams, etc., of galactic clusters. In the following we rely upon the 
more recent investigations made photoelectrically, or at any rate using 
photoelectric luminosity scales, by H. L. Johnson, W. W. Morgan, A. R. 
Sandage, O. J. Eggen, M. Walker, and others. In deciding if any particular 
star is a member of a nearby cluster, we are guided by proper motions and 
maybe radial velocities; progress is here naturally not so rapid. 

In Figures 26.1a and b we show first the actual observational material for 
Praesepe and NGC 188. Then in Figure 26.2 [after A. Sandage and (in part) 
O. Eggen] there is a collection of the color-magnitude diagrams (My, versus 
B—V) of the galactic clusters NGC 2362, h + y Persei, Pleiades, M 11, 
NGC 7789, Hyades, NGC 3680, M 67 and NGC 188. The lower parts of the 
main sequences (up to about the Sun G 2) can be brought into coincidence 


Figure 26.1a. Color-magnitude diagram of Praesepe (after H. L. Johnson 
1952). Apparent magnitude V plotted against B—V. Distance modulus for this 
cluster is 67 2 + 0.1. The stars lying about 1 magnitude above the main 
sequence are most probably binaries. The intrinsic scatter of magnitudes on 
the main sequence is less than + 0703. 
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Figure 26.1b. Color-magnitude diagram of the oldest 
galactic cluster NGC 188 (after O. J. Eggen and A. 
Sandage, 1969). Uncorrected values of apparent magnitude 
V and color index B—V. From the two-color diagram and the 
position of the main sequence one obtains interstellar 
reddening, absorption, and the true distance modulus 
(m — M), = 10.85 mag. 

@ and O recent and older measurements 

A possible ‘blue stragglers,” arising from evolution in 

close binary systems 
® four eclipsing variables (drawn in as single stars) 


without any forcing. On the other hand, higher up sooner (in h + y Persei at 
the O and B stars) or later (in Praesepe at about the A stars) the sequence 
turns off to the right. At about the absolute magnitude of the turn-off (the 
so-called ‘‘knee’’), we find on the right-hand side at large (positive) B—V 
some red giant stars. In NGC 188, M 67... the passage from the main 
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Figure 26.2. Color-magnitude diagram of galactic clusters 
(after A. R. Sandage and O. J. Eggen, 1969, and A. R. Sandage 
1957). The absolute magnitude My, is plotted against the color 
index (B—V)); both are corrected for interstellar absorption and 
reddening. The point where the main sequence turns off to the 
right (the ‘“‘knee’’) gives the age of the star cluster. While the 
youngest clusters NGC 2362 and h + x Persei are only a few 
million years old, the oldest cluster NGC 188 has an age of from 8 
to 10 x 10° years; this is the same as the age of the galactic disk. 
The position of the knee for 4.5 x 10° years, corresponding to the 
age of the Sun, is marked on the right-hand scale. The Sun itself 
still lies on the (almost) ‘““unevolved” main sequence. 


sequence to the red-giant branch takes place continuously. We shall call 
attention to further details in connection with the theory of stellar 
evolution. 


26.4 Color-magnitude diagrams of globular clusters 


The structure of the color-magnitude diagrams of globular clusters 
remained unclear until 1952 when, under the leadership of W. Baade of the 
Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories, a group of young astronomers, A. 
R. Sandage, H. C. Arp, W. A. Baum, and others set about determining the 
main sequence—which even in favorable cases begins somewhere in the 
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Figure 26.3. Color-magnitude diagram of the globular 
cluster M 92. Apparent magnitude V and color index 
B-—V are plotted, without the (very small) corrections for 
interstellar absorption and reddening. A: giant branch; B: 
sub-giant branch; C: asymptotic branch; D: blue 
horizontal branch; MS: main sequence. The cluster 
variables belong in the gap on the horizontal branch at V 
= 15. The apparent visual distance modulus is m — M = 
14.63. The two-color diagram is added below. The curved 
line shows the two-color diagram for the Hyades. The line 
on the right shows its displacement for extremely metal- 
poor stars. 
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region 19™ to 21™. In this way, a comparison with stars of our neighborhood 
and with those of galactic clusters was possible for the first time. Figure 
26.3 (after A. R. Sandage, 1970) shows for example the color-magnitude 
diagram of Messier 92. Above the main sequence, which runs from the 
faintest stars presently observable at V = 22 up to the “‘knee’’ at V = 18.4, 
are joined on first the subgiants B and then the red giants A. The asymptotic 
sequence C—clearly separated from the giants—leads down to the left 
from this tip. To this sequence is added the horizontal branch D, with a 
well-defined gap in which the cluster variables (not marked in Figure 26.3) 
are situated. The color-magnitude diagrams of other globular clusters show 
also that all stars in this region are variable. The red part of the horizontal 
branch, to the right of the variable star region, is missing in M 92 and other 
metal-poor clusters. 

In Figure 26.4 we present a composite diagram of the globular clusters 
M 3, M 13, M 15, and M 92 which have recently been particularly carefully 
studied by A. Sandage and his colleagues; in this case careful determina- 
tions of the distance moduli and the reddening have been used to give 
absolute magnitude M, and true color index (B—V) . The main sequences 
can be brought into coincidence with no further effort. The subgiant and 
giant branches are certainly similar, but nonetheless differ significantly 
from one another, corresponding, as we shall see, to the metal abundance. 


Figure 26.4. Color-magnitude diagrams of the 
globular clusters M 3, M13, M 15, and M 92 (after A. 
Sandage 1970). The absolute magnitude My is plotted 
against the true color index (B—V)p. 
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Along with many other questions, we shall compare diagrams 26.2 and 
26.4 for galactic and globular clusters when we come to discuss theoretical 
results on the evolution of stars. | 


26.5 Nuclear evolution of the stars and interpretation of the color- 
magnitude diagrams of galactic and globular clusters 


After these preliminaries we shall first consider, as an example, the energy 
balance of the Sun. Its central temperature (calculated according to Edding- 
ton’s theory) 7, = 13 X 10° K has obviously adjusted itself (see Figure 25.1) 
so that the pp process is responsible for the energy generation. 

Provisionally treating the Sun’s material as homogeneous, its mass Mo= 
1.983 x 10” g consists of about 70 percent hydrogen. The complete 
conversion of this into helium by the pp process (25.20) would produce 0.86 
x 10° erg. At its present luminosity Lo = 3.84 x 10” erg/s, the Sun would 
therefore consume 10 percent of its hydrogen—which would mean a 
noticeable change in its properties—in 7 x 10° years. Since the time when 
the Earth acquired its solid crust 4.6 x 10° years ago, the Sun can in fact 
have scarcely changed. 

How is it then with the energy balance of other main-sequence stars? 
Their central temperatures T, rise from lower values at the cool end of the 
main sequence up to about 35 x 10° K in BO stars, etc. Somewhat above the 
Sun, therefore, the CNO cycle takes over the energy generation (Figure 
25.1), without any essential change in its efficiency [equations (25.20) and 
(25.21)]. From known values of the massesM /Maand luminosities L/L 5 
(that is, the energy production) of main-sequence stars we now easily 
calculate the time in which 10 percent of the hydrogen is consumed, which 
we call for short the evolution time t,; (Table 26.1) 


MIMo 


= 7 x 41 
. 13 


years. (26.1) 


Table 26.1. Stars of the main sequence and their evolution times. 


Spectral Effective Mass Luminosity Evolution time 


type temperature 7, M/IMe LiLo t- in years 
O75 38 000 K Px) 80 000 2 x 1 
BO 33 000 K 16 10 000 1 xe 
B5 17 000 K 6 600 t Sete 
AO 9 500 K 3 60 S$ «te 
FO 6 900 K 16 6 1.7 41g 
GO 5 800 K 1 1 Tv x1 
K 0 4 800 K 0.8 0.4 14. x 1¢ 
M0 3 900 K 0.5 0.07 50 =< 10° 
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Since their time of formation which (to anticipate later results) we cannot 
put earlier than ~ 10 x 10° years ago, main-sequence stars below G0 have 
used up only a small fraction of their hydrogen. On the other hand, hot stars 
of early spectral types ‘‘burn’”’ away their hydrogen so quickly that they can 
have come into existence only a relatively short time ago, of the order f;. 
The age of the O and B stars is indeed appreciably shorter than the time of 
revolution of the Galaxy in our neighborhood (~ 2.5 x 10° years); such 
stars must therefore have been formed in their present surroundings. 
Before we investigate further the origin of the stars, we first consider their 
evolution away from the main sequence. 

The course of this evolution depends crucially upon whether the material 
that is changed by nuclear processes in the stellar interior mixes with the 
rest of the material, or whether it remains in position or remains within the 
relevant convection zone if one is present. F. Hoyle and M. Schwarzschild 
were probably the first to show in 1955 that only the latter view leads to an 
acceptable theory of stellar evolution and also can be made dynamically 
plausible. 

We can illustrate what happens in detail by the example of a star of 5 
solar masses (R. Kippenhahn and others 1965). Let this begin its evolution 
as a fully-mixed main sequence star of type about B5 belonging to popula- 
tion I, that is, with chemical composition (by mass)! 


hydrogen X : helium Y : heavy elements Z 
= (0.602 : 0.354: 0.044. (26.2) 


We show its further evolutionary track in Figure 26.5a in a theoretical 
color-magnitude diagram taking the effective temperature 7, as abscissa 


1 According to recent spectroscopic studies the abundance tatios X 2 ¥2Z = 0.70: 0.28 : 0.014 
appear to be more likely. However, it hardly seems worthwhile repeating the lengthy stellar 
evolution calculations. 


Figure 26.5a. Evolutionary track of a star of 5 solar masses in the 
theoretical color-magnitude diagram. 
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and the luminosity L/L,as ordinate and using logarithmic scales. In Figure 
26.5b are shown the changes in the stellar interior following the temporal 
sequence A— B—...K — L using a time scale which is different in 
different parts. Instead of the distance r from the center of the star, M,/M 
_ from equation (25.1) is plotted in order to show what fraction of the stellar 
‘mass is in action at the moment. The homogeneous starting model has 
effective temperature T, = 17 500K, radius 2.58 Ro and absolute bolome- 
tric magnitude M,,,, = —2.24. At the center the temperature is T. = 26.4 x 
10° K and the pressure is given by log P. = 16.74 or P. = 5.5 X 10° atm. 
Close to the center we have a hydrogen-burning region, the ‘‘nuclear 
reactor,’ where hydrogen is burnt to give helium by the operation of the 
CNO cycle. To this hydrogen-burning region is joined a convection zone 
within which the reaction products become mixed. This phase of the 
evolution (A — B — C) lasts 5.6 x 10% years corresponding approximately 
to our estimated evolution time ft; (Table 26.1). When the core is burnt out, 
for a short time (C ~ D— E = 0.3 X 10’ years) there is set up a hydrogen- 
burning zone in the form of a shell. Then at E there arises at the center a 
3He* — C” burning region in which at central temperatures now from T, ~ 
130 to 180 x 10° K the 3a process [(equations 25.24) and (25.25)] takes over 


Figure 26.5b. Time variation of conditions in a stellar interior. The age given on the abscissa 
refers to the time which has elapsed since the star left the main sequence. Letters A to L refer 
to the corresponding letters in Figure 26.5a which label the evolutionary track. The ordinate 
M,/M is the fraction of the mass inside a radial distance r. The “‘cloudy’”’ areas denote 
convective zones; hatched areas denote regions where nuclear energy generation e exceeds 
10° erg/g s; dotted areas denote regions where the H (or He) content decreases toward the 
center. (After R. Kippenhahn, H.-C. Thomas, and A. Weigert, 1965.) 
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the energy production. When the helium core is also burnt out, a helium- 
burning zone in the form of a shell is set up. However, from E to K a thin 
hydrogen-burning shell which is steadily progressing outward also contin- 
ues to contribute appreciably to the energy generation. From K the star 
rapidly assumes the status of a red supergiant. All the later stages of 
evolution during which the star with JT, ~ 6500 K several times traverses 
the region of cepheid instability are run through relatively quickly. After 
the initial 5.6 < 10” years in the immediate vicinity of the main sequence (A 
— C), another 2.4 x 10% years brings the star to the tip of the “‘red giant 
branch.’’ The late stages of evolution which follow this will be described 
together later. 

In Figure 26.6 the evolutionary tracks of (population [) stars of different 
masses are shown in a theoretical color-magnitude diagram with the loga- 
rithm of the luminosity L/Lo, or the absolute bolometric magnitude M),0, 
plotted against the logarithm of the effective temperature T.,,. The times 
which the stars need to complete the stages marked 1-2. . . 10 from the 
homogeneous initial stage at the beginning of hydrogen burning up to the 
red giant branch are indicated in Table 26.2. 

We can now summarize the most important features of the nuclear 
evolution of stars in the following way: 

An originally homogeneous star forms at its center a hydrogen-burning 
zone in which the energy is produced by the CNO cycle at higher central 
temperatures (large stellar masses) and by the pp chain at lower central 
temperatures (small stellar masses). As Eggen and Sandage (1969) have 
pointed out, the transition from the pp chain to the CNO cycle is marked in 
the color-magnitude diagrams of galactic clusters by a gap, whose detailed 
explanation would however lead us too far from our present discussion. 

The stars which are young enough still to be homogeneous are arranged 
in the (T.,,, L) or color-magnitude diagram along a line on which stars of 
large mass have high luminosity and stars of small mass have low luminos- 
ity. This line, which is the locus of the points 1 in the theoretical diagram 
(Figure 26.6), we term the initial main sequence or (not quite accurately) 


Table 26.2. Time (in years) which stars of different masses (in solar units) 


require to traverse the intervals marked 1-2, 2-3, ... in Figure 
26.6. 
Intervals along the evolutionary tracks in Figure 26.6. 
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Figure 26.6. Evolutionary tracks for metal-rich population | stars of different 
masses in the theoretical color-magnitude diagram. Ordinate: luminosity 

log L/L ©, or absolute bolometric magnitude M,,,; abscissa: effective temperature 
log T,. The times in which the paths 1-2-3... are traversed are indicated in Table 
26.2. (Reproduced, with permission, from ‘Stellar evolution within and off the, main 
sequence’ by I. ben, Jr, Annual Review of Astronomy and Astrophysics, Volume 5. 
Copyright © 1967 by Annual Reviews Inc. All rights reserved.) 
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the Zero Age Main Sequence (ZAMS). We shall return to the question of 
its empirical determination. 

Stars remain in the immediate vicinity of the main sequence until a 
considerable fraction of the hydrogen is burned, that is, for a time =f, 
(Table 26.1). If no mixing takes place between burned and unburned 
material, the evolutionary track in the (Ta, L) diagram then leads upward 
and to the right (as M. Schonberg and S. Chandrasekhar calculated as early 
as 1942), that is, into the region of the red giants. With the help of the times 
given in Table 26.2 we could now mark the lines in Figure 26.6 along which 
would lie at time ¢ a group of stars which started at time t = 0 on the initial 
main sequence (points 1). [sochrones computed in that way enable us to 
explain the color-magnitude diagrams of the galactic clusters (Figure 26.2) 
as an age sequence and to refine our earlier age estimates in Table 26.1. h + 
x Persei with its extremely luminous blue supergiants, which burn away 
their hydrogen so extravagantly, is a quite young stellar cluster. The turnoff 
from the main sequence, the so-called ‘“‘knee,’’ at My ~ —6 indicates 
(Table 26.1) an age of a few million years. The few red supergiants to the 
right of the upper end of the main sequence are separated from the latter by 
the so-called ‘‘Hertzsprung gap’’ which has been known empirically for a 
long time. Becoming less marked, the gap extends down to about FO II 
stars. The gap is easily explained by the fact that, for example, in Figure 
26.5a (that is, for a star of SM.) the portion of track C — D lasts for only 0.3 
< 10’ years, compared with 2.1 x 10’ years for the ensuing red-giant stage 
or 5.6 xX 10’ years for the hydrogen-burning phase on the main sequence. 

The color-magnitude diagrams of, for example, the Pleiades . . . Prae- 
sepe .. . down to NGC 188, in which the main sequence turns off to the 
giant branch further and further down, indicate ever greater ages. Without 
question, there is no diagram that turns off significantly lower down than 
that of NGC 188, that is, there exists a maximum age for galactic clusters 
which, according to the best model calculations at the present time, is about 
8 to 10 x 10° years. This is evidently also the age of the galactic disk. 

The aggregate of color-magnitude diagrams of galactic clusters in Figure 
26.2 up to fairly bright M, possesses a well-defined envelope, from which 
the nuclear evolution toward the right begins. This is obviously the initial 
main sequence, or zero-age main sequence, which has already been 
demanded by the theory. In its upper part it lies a little below the main 
sequence of luminosity class V (Figure 15.4) and merges into this at the G 
stars (Table 26.3). 

We can best interpret the familiar color-magnitude diagram of the field 
stars in our neighborhood as that of a mixture of stars from the remnants of 
many associations and clusters that have become dispersed in the course of 
time. The calculated evolution times make it at once understandable that 
the main sequence conforms closely to the initial main sequence. The (at 
first sight not easily understandable) bunching together of the yellow and 
red giants in Russell’s giant branch, according to A. R. Sandage, is ascribed 
to the fact that in this region the evolutionary tracks of the more massive 
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Table 26.3. Zero Age Main Sequence; after H. L. Johnson, 1964, and (for B — V 
= + 1.40) W. Gliese, 1971. 


B= ¥, My BV My BV My 
=U = TAD +0.40 +3.56 +120 2 
O10 +0.50 +0.50 +4.23 +1.40 + 39 

0.00 +1.50 +0.60 +4.79 +1.60 lie 
+0.10 +2.00 +0.70 +5.38 + 1.80 +14.0 
+0.20 +2.45 +0.80 +5.88 +2.00 +163: 
+0.30 +2:95 +1.00 +6.78 


and luminous stars from left to right and those of the less massive and 
fainter stars from the lower main sequence toward the upper right run 
together as in a funnel (cf. Figure 26.2). Particularly in regard to their 
masses, the giant stars in our neighborhood may therefore not be treated as 
a homogeneous group. 

We turn now to the color-magnitude diagrams of the globular clusters 
(Figures 26.3 and 26.4), which actually formed the starting point for the 
modern theory of stellar evolution. They very much resemble the diagrams 
of the older galactic clusters with the difference that their giant branch rises 
more steeply. According to the model calculations of F. Hoyle and M. 
Schwarzschild (1955), this is a consequence of the fact that, as members of 
the extreme halo population II, the globular clusters have very low metal 
content (of the order of 4/10 to '/200 times the solar value). This is confirmed 
by the spectra of their red giants. The opacity and the energy generation are 
considerably different, as a result. The turnoff of the color-magnitude 
diagrams (at M, ~ 4, as in NGC 188) shows, according to the most recent 
model calculations, that al] globular clusters have an age of 9-12 x 10° 
years. The spread of values, which is mainly due to the theory, is probably 
larger than the actual differences in age of the various globular clusters. As 
to the absolute value, it is scarcely possible, as suggested also by theoreti- 
cal difficulties, to guarantee that there is any difference in age between the 
oldest galactic clusters and the globular clusters. In any case, however, the 
galactic halo and all the globular clusters must have been formed within a 
relatively short time, while the formation of young galactic clusters is still 
being played out today before our very eyes. 

In the color-magnitude diagrams of globular clusters (Figures 26.3 and 
26.4) we distinguish the red-giant branch (upper right), the asymptotic 
branch, and finally the horizontal branch which goes down to the B stars of 
absolute magnitude M, ~ +2. Embedded in the horizontal branch is the 
‘“‘gap’’ containing the pulsating cluster variables or RR Lyrae stars. The 
turnaround of the evolutionary track in the red-giant region is ascribed to 
the sudden ignition of central helium burning (the ‘‘helium flash’’). Spectro- 
scopic observations show that the chemical composition of the atmosphere 
(Table 19.3) of, for example, the horizontal branch star HD 161817 (rather 
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to the left of the RR Lyrae gap) can hardly be distinguished from that of the 
subdwarfs of the population IJ main sequence. 

The stars which are most closely related to the globular clusters are the 
field stars of the old halo population Il. We got to know them earlier as 
‘‘high velocity stars.’’ They move round the galactic center (Figure 23.11) 
in elongated orbits of large eccentricity and large inclination and so they 
mostly have large velocities relative to the Sun and especially a large W 
component (perpendicular to the galactic plane). Spectroscopic analysis 
(Table 19.3) shows that in these stars the abundance of all the heavy 
elements (Z = 6; ‘‘metals’’) relative to hydrogen is reduced by factors of up 
to about 500 compared to the Sun, while the ratios of the abundances of the 
heavy elements to one another are the same as in the Sun. This is not true 
for helium; analyses of several population II planetary nebulae show clearly 
that the abundance ratio He : H (by number of atoms) was originally about 
1 : 10 in populations I and II. 

Since for practical reasons detailed spectroscopic analyses can be car- 
iied out only for relatively few objects, mostly the brighter ones, it is 
important that it is also possible to determine the metal abundances of 
stars, at least globally, by means of the two-color diagram. That is, in the 
cooler, metal-poor halo stars the metallic lines, which become steadily 
more densely packed as one goes to shorter wavelengths, are so much 
weaker than in normal metal-rich stars that the color index U-—B is 
considerably displaced toward smaller values; the index B—V on the other 
hand is displaced by a comparatively small amount. Hence the characteris- 
tic line in the two-color diagram is raised in the region B—V > 0"35 by, at 
most (that is, for the most metal-poor stars), about 6(U —B) ~ 0™25; cf. the 
two-color diagram of the extremely metal-poor globular cluster M 92 in 
Figure 26.3. It goes without saying that this effect must be taken into 
account when determining interstellar reddening from the two-color 
diagram. 

The ultraviolet excess 6(U —B), which is usually defined more precisely 
as the difference in U—B compared with stars on the Hyades main 
sequence with the same B—YV, also gives a measure of the metal abundance 
for fainter stars. Still more precise results are obtained from the intermedi- 
ate band photometry of B. Stromgren. 

As we have already noted, the ultraviolet excess or metal abundance of 
field stars is correlated with their W velocity or the eccentricity and 
inclination of their galactic orbit. A recent investigation by H. E. Bond 
(1971), which selected stars not from proper motion catalogs but from 
objective-prism plates taken with Schmidt telescopes, showed that, while 
these correlations are certainly very pronounced for extremely metal-poor 
halo stars, they almost (or completely?) disappear for stars with larger 
metal abundances. There is therefore a completely continuous transition 
from the extreme halo population to the disk population of our Galaxy. The 
color-magnitude diagram of the halo stars roughly fills the space between 
those of NGC 188 and M 92. 
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We cannot try to find a cosmogonical significance in these observations 
until we have come to know (in Section 27) their counterparts in other 
galaxies, which are in some respects quite different. 


26.6 The initial contracting phase of stellar evolution and 
star formation 


We turn back once more to the starting point of our deliberations, and ask, 
How do the stars reach the main sequence? and then, How and from what 
did the stars arise? 

The close association in space of young, absolutely bright O and B stars 
with gas and dust clouds in the spiral arms of our Galaxy and the Andro- 
meda galaxy strongly suggests that quite generally stars are formed in and 
from cosmic clouds of diffuse matter. The only available energy source 
they have at first, that is until some nuclear reaction gets under way, is 
gravitational energy (contraction energy). 

It is fitting to recall here that as early as 1846, shortly after the discovery 
of the law of conservation of energy, J. R. Mayer raised the question of the 
origin of the radiative energy emitted by, say, the Sun. He considered the 
fact that a mass of meteorites m falling into the Sun would give up energy of 
amount, according to equation (6.28), 

/ 


mG M/R (26.3) 


as heat energy, where G is the gravitation constant; M, R denote the mass 
and radius of the Sun. Since the mass of infalling meteorites is in fact very 
small, H. von Helmholtz 1854 and Lord Kelvin 1861 were able to show that 
the contraction of the Sun itself would be a more significant source of 
gravitational energy. 

AS we see immediately from equation (26.3), the energy released in the 
formation of a gas sphere of radius R from initially dispersed material, or in 
a considerable contraction of a star of radius R, is always of the order of 
magnitude 


E conte. ~ GM2IR. (26.4) 


In the case of the Sun, for example, this is about 3.8 < 10* erg; the content 
of the Sun in thermal and ionization energy is of the same order. The energy 
FE cont, Could supply the emission from the Sun at its present luminosity Lo 
= 3.84 x 10” erg/s for only 


Eeonr/L @ ~ 30 million years. (Ga) 


What then is the track in the color-magnitude diagram of a star that is 
formed by the contraction of initially widely dispersed material? In 1961, C. 
Hayashi showed that stars with effective temperatures Teg < 3 to 4000 K 
are essentially convective in structure (cf. Section 25); the greater part of 
their interior is taken up by an extensive hydrogen convection zone (cf. 
Section 20). Hayashi was further able to show that such stars are unstable. 
The line in the theoretical color-magnitude diagram which separates the 
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stable stars (on the left) from the unstable ones (on the right) is called the 
Hayashi line. To understand what happens, consider a star with prescribed 
values of mass M, luminosity L, effective temperature 7... and hence also 
radius R. The structure of its atmosphere is determined by Tos and the 
gravitational acceleration g = GM/R?; we therefore know in the atmo- 
sphere—for example, at optical depth 7 = 1—a pair of values of pressure 
P, and temperature 7, (and so also a value of density p,). On the other 
hand (see Section 25), we can also calculate directly the values of P,, T., pc 
which must prevail in the center of the star if it is built out of an ideal gas in 
hydrostatic equilibrium. If now, for a star on the right of the Hayashi line, 
we compute inwards from P,, T, along an adiabat of the partially ionized 
hydrogen (and helium), we arrive at pressures and temperatures lower than 
P.and T,, that is, the star would possess, so to speak, a cavity at the center 
and would have to collapse. Only on the /eft of the Hayashi line, where 


Figure 26.7. Initial convective stages of stellar evolution (after I. 
Iben, Jr, 1965). Stars of more than 1M «@ require less than a few times 10’ 
years to reach the main sequence. 
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radiative equilibrium can occur, can the star achieve sufficiently high 
central pressures and temperatures and so find a stable configuration. 

Thus a star forming out of interstellar material possesses an extended 
convective envelope as soon as the hydrogen is partially ionized. In the 
color-magnitude diagram (Figure 26.7) it moves down immediately to the 
left of the Hayashi line, with slightly rising temperature, until it reaches 
(after about 10’ years for 1M ) the almost horizontal evolutionary track 
for radiative equilibrium, previously computed by L. G. Henyey and 
others. Along this track it meets its energy requirements in the first place 
from gravitational energy. The familiar nuclear reactions do not ignite until 
just before the initial main sequence is reached. 

We can understand similarly why the evolutionary tracks of the giants in 
Figure 26.6 climb steeply upward: stars cannot cross the Hayashi line in the 
opposite direction either. 

Toward the upper part of the main sequence the contraction time 
corresponding to equation (26.5) becomes steadily smaller; a BO star 
requires only about 10° years. On the other hand, stars of smaller mass 
form themselves more slowly; an M star of 0.5M © requires about 1.5 x 10° 
years. Contracting masses below a certain value do not at any stage reach 
the temperature needed for setting nuclear processes in operation. S. S. 
Kumar has shown (1963) that this limiting mass for population I material is 
0.07M ©, and for metal-poor population II material it is 0.09Mo. . Smaller 
masses form cool, wholly degenerate bodies that are naturally called black 
dwarfs. Bodies such as the dark companion of Barnard’s star (page 140) 
with mass about 0.0015Mo, or the large planets, like Jupiter with about 
0.001M. , may have been formed as black dwarfs. 

In young galactic clusters, which we recognize by their bright blue stars, 
M. Walker in fact found to the right of the lower main sequence stars of 
middle and of late spectral types, which by their T Tauri-variability, Ha 
emission lines, in some cases fast rotation, etc., are indicated to be young 
stars in the course of formation. For example, Figure 26.8 shows following 
M. Walker (1956) the color-magnitude diagram of the cluster NGC 2264; 
according to the evidence of the brightest stars, this has an age of only 3 xX 
10° years. In agreement with the theory stars below spectral type AO (< 
3M. ) have therefore not yet reached the standard main sequence. 

Dynamical considerations (see Section 29.1) indicate that only relatively 
large masses of gas, say 10? to 10*M. , can become unstable and condense 
into stars. In fact as long ago as 1947, V. A. Ambartsumian had extracted 
from the observations the important inference that, at any rate for the most 
part, stars are formed in times of the order of 10’ years in groups with 
masses of about 10?Mo . These are the OB associations with bright blue 
stars and the T associations with cooler stars, notably T Tauri variables of 
small absolute luminosity, the two sorts often occurring together. An OB 
association, as in Orion or Monoceros, with its enormous bodies of gas, 
which are ionized by the short-wavelength radiation from the O and B stars 
immersed within them, first attracts the attention of the observer as an HII 
region that shines brightly in Ha light. The expansion of the gas heated by 
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Figure 26.8. Color-magnitude diagram of the very young 
galactic cluster NGC 2264 (after M. Walker, 1956). 
@ photoelectric measurements 
O photographic measurements 

| variable stars 
— stars with Ha emission 
The curves indicate the standard (zero-age) main sequence and 
the giant branch, corrected for uniform interstellar reddening of 
the cluster. The apparent distance modulus is 977, and the 
distance 800 pc. The lifetime of the cluster (about 3 x 10° years) 
has been insufficient to enable stars to reach the main sequence 
below about spectral type AO. 


the stars that have already been formed is the probable reason why further 
stars move away from the center with speeds of the order of 10 km/s. Thus 
the associations are not permanent. The expansion age obtained by extrap- 
olating the stellar motions backward in general agrees with the evolution 
age of the brightest stars. For the Orion nebula and the Trapezium stars that 
excite its radiation (and certain similar systems) we find an age of only 
about 1.5 to 3 x 10* years. In contrast, the Orion cluster itself must be 
about 100 times older. 

In a number of cases, individual stars travel away from their OB 
association with much larger speeds up to 200 km/s. A. Blaauw sees such a 
‘“‘runaway star’ as the surviving component of a fast-revolving double star 
whose primary component was suddenly dispersed in space as the result of 
an explosion (possibly as a Type II supernova). 


26.7 Evolution in close binary systems 


Nuclear evolution in close binary systems may run a quite different course 
from that in the single stars so far considered. Extremely interesting 
investigations into this subject have been carried out, observationally by O. 
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Struve in the 1940s and 1950s and theoretically since 1966 by R. Kippen- 
hahn and A. Weigert and their colleagues. 

Let us consider first a binary system whose components are detached 
and study its equipotential surfaces: at a point, which is at a distance r, 
from a mass M, and at a distance r, from a mass Mg, the gravitational 
potential [see equations 6.28—30] is ¢, = —G(M,,/r, + M,/r,). If the system 
rotates with angular velocity w, the centrifugal acceleration za? (z = 
distance from rotation axis) can be represented by an additional potential 
~, = —z*w’/2. On a surface ¢ = g + ¢Y, = constant a test particle can be 
moved without doing any work; for this reason the surface of, for example, 
the ocean or a heavenly body follows an equipotential ¢ = constant. 

In our binary system each component is first surrounded by its own 
closed equipotential surfaces; then one comes to the first common equipo- 
tential surface, the so-called Roche surface, which has the shape of an hour 
glass and surrounds both bodies. Further out all surfaces envelop both 
bodies. 

If the larger mass, M,, say, now evolves into a giant star, it may 
overflow the innermost common equipotential surface. We then have a so- 
called semidetached system; gas streams from component | to component 
2, so that the mass ratio may even be reversed. The details of what 
happens, that is, what courses the two components would pursue in the 
color-magnitude diagram, depend on the original masses and orbital radii 
and, in connection with that, on the stage of its evolution at which compo- 
nent | begins to “‘bubble over.’’ This may occur while hydrogen burning is 
still confined to the center of the star, or it may not begin until hydrogen 
burning, or even helium burning, is in progress in a shell source (see 
Figures 26.5a and b). In these ways binary systems can be formed in which 
one component is a helium star, which has, to a greater or lesser extent, 
disposed of its hydrogen-rich envelope, or a white dwarf star (see below). 
Evolution in close binary systems has also been proposed as an explanation 
of Wolf—Rayet stars (B. Paczynski) and of Ap and Am stars (E. P. J. van 
den Heuvel). 

Recent calculations of contact systems, in which both components fill a 
common equipotential surface, seem to point to a possible origin for the W 
Ursae Majoris stars. 


26.8 Final stages of stellar evolution 


Now that we have seen how stars originate from interstellar material 
(Section 26.6) and how they evolve further by nuclear burning of hydrogen, 
then helium, and finally carbon (cf. Section 26.5) the question arises: ‘“How 
does stellar evolution proceed after exhaustion of all nuclear energy 
sources and what are its final stages?”’ 

The virial theorem of R. Clausius (1870) forms one of the important 
foundations for the understanding of the whole problem of stellar evolution 
(and of many other astrophysical questions). If we restrict ourselves here to 
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Figure 26.9 

The virial theorem for a system of 
gravitating point masses: E,;, = —2Epot. 

A contracting star loses potential energy. 
However, half of this amount is added to its 
reserves of kinetic energy. According to J. 

J. Jeans the condition 2Exin < —Epot leads to 
gravitational instability (Section 29.1). 


a closed system of point masses, which are bound to one another by forces 
proportional to 1/r?, in particular, gravitation, the virial theorem implies” 
that the total energy E is divided into kinetic energy E,;, and potential 
energy E,; in such a way that, averaged over time [see also equation 
(6.36) | 


Es es Py ee (26.6) 
or alternatively, since E = Exin + Epop = Constant, 
Evin = —E. (26.7) 


Figure 26.9 may demonstrate these important relations still more clearly. 


2Proof: 
If we have a system of point masses m;, with position vectors r;, and corresponding momenta 
Pr = M,Fr;, then the kinetic energy (see Section 6) is given by 


2E xin = Dm rk a ia ae (26.a) 
From this we obtain by integration by parts 
d 
2E ia = dt > Pr ao >Pr ' Tr. (26.b) 


From Newton’s equation of motion p;,is equal to the force acting and so, since Ey: is the path 
integral of the force, 
OE pot(k) AE p(k) — IE pot(k) 


; (26.c) 
OXk OVR OZk 


Pr = — VE pot(k) (with components — 


where E(k) is the potential energy of m , in the field of all the other mass points: 


Gmypm 

Ex 2 (26.d) 
k#k!| Tr — Vr re 

It is then easy to show by taking the terms in pairs that 

; GM x 
D Bes te = BD EE = Evo (26.e) 

k kek | Fie 

k'#k 


where rrp = Tet — Trl, E vot iS the total potential energy of the system and the 2 allows for 
repeated terms in the summation. If we now average (26.b) over a sufficiently long time, the 
mean value of the first term on the right-hand side vanishes and we obtain the virial theorem: 


2E xin i eee (26.f) 
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We now illustrate them by a simple estimate, which we had already 
discussed in another way in connection with equation (25.7). The potential 
energy” of a star, which we shall treat as a homogeneous sphere, is (per unit 
mass) Eno = —%GM/R. If we assume a monatomic gas of molecular weight 

, the only kinetic energy available is the thermal energy per unit mass Ey, 
=4@T/u (R= gas constant). We can now deduce immediately from the 
virial theorem (26.f) (see footnote 1), together with known data for main 
sequence stars (so long as radiation pressure plays no important role), that 
temperatures of from 10° to 10’ K must prevail in their interiors. 

Now back to our problems of stellar evolution! After exhaustion of a 
nuclear energy source—for example, hydrogen burning—a star makes use 
of its gravitational energy, that is, it contracts, until its central temperature 
has risen (Figure 26.9) sufficiently for the next energy source—in our case, 
helium burning—to ignite. In these evolutionary phases of very high lumi- 
nosity an essential part is played not only by the nuclear energy but also by 
the gravitational energy which is released by the ever-increasing concentra- 
tion of the burned material toward the center of the star. It would be 
interesting to follow these processes in detail with the help of our color- 
magnitude diagram. However, we return here at once to our question: 
‘What happens after the exhaustion of all nuclear energy sources?”’ 

One possibility, which we shall investigate first, is offered by the lowly 
existence of a white dwarf star (see p. 135), which then slowly cools to 
invisibility, at constant radius. 

As R. H. Fowler discovered in 1926, the material (more exactly, the 
electrons) in these stars is, apart from a very thin atmospheric layer, 
degenerate in the sense of Fermi—Dirac statistics. The meaning of this is as 
follows. In classical or Maxwell—Boltzmann statistics, one derives, for 
example, the velocity distribution of the electrons or the equation of state 
of the gas by calculating the distribution of particles in phase space accord- 
ing to the rules of probability theory. (The six-dimensional element AQ of 
phase space is formed from the product of the familiar volume element AV 
= Ax Ay Az in position space and the element in momentum space Ap, 
Ap, Ap). However, for an electron gas, for example, the applicability of 
this procedure is restricted by the Pauli principle, which requires that one 
quantum state or one quantum cell in phase space of size AQ = h? (h = 
Planck’s constant) may be occupied by at most one electron of each spin 
direction, that is, by two electrons altogether. Fermi—Dirac statistics take 
account of this. Now, in the interior of a white dwarf star the material is so 
compressed due to enormous pressure and a comparatively low tempera- 
ture that all cells h® in phase space, up to a certain threshold energy E, or 
maximum momentum po, are completely filled, that is, are occupied by two 


°We calculate the potential energy of a homogeneous sphere of mass M/, radius R, density p as 
follows: If we add a shell of mass dM, to a sphere of radius r and mass M,. = (47/3)pr°, the 
gain in potential energy is dE,, = —GM,dM,/r. Using r = (3M ,/47p)"* we obtain 


R 
immediately —E,,, = [ GM,.dM ,/r = G(3/4ap)18 3sM°? = 35GM?7/R. 
0 
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electrons. This state is described as complete Fermi—Dirac degeneracy of 
the gas. 

The equation of state of the degenerate electron gas can easily be 
calculated (the proton gas which is also present does not become degener- 
ate until much higher densities; its pressure can be neglected): 

Let there be n electrons/cm? in a volume V, and so altogether nV 
electrons. In momentum space p,;, Py, p- (Figure 26.10) these electrons 
uniformly fill a sphere whose radius is the maximum momentum p, (or the 
threshold energy, the so-called Fermi energy Ey = p?/2m). We therefore 
have a volume *73 p%V in phase space and with two electrons per phase cell 
of size h? we obtain the relation 


A 3 1/3 
nV = 73 V = Pi Or Po =V2ME, =h (=) (26.8) 


Now the pressure, just as in an ideal gas, is given by the familiar formula 
as = nE, (26.9) 


where E denotes the mean energy per electron. However, we can immedi- 
ately find the relation between E and E, with the help of Figure 26.10. It is 
in fact (using E = p?/2m) 


= Po > Po 3 Ds 3 
E= E 4irp? dp 4p? dp ==~— == Ey (26.10) 
0 0 5.235 


and so we obtain the equation of state of a completely degenerate electron 
gas: 


2 Sa lf 3n\ 


Here there is no further mention at all of temperature; that is precisely the 
characteristic property of degeneracy. (It is easy to verify that the pressure 
of the proton gas, which is equally dense but not yet degenerate, is very 
much smaller than that of the degenerate electron gas.) 


Figure 26.10 

Degenerate electron gas (Fermi-Dirac 
statistics). In momentum space, of which only 
an octant is shown, the electrons uniformly fill 
a sphere of radius Po, the so-called Fermi 
sphere. 
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The relation between n and the density (in g/cm’) is most easily 
expressed in terms of the mass jw, (in atomic mass units) which “‘belongs”’ 
to one electron. Then: 


Se 


where py = | for hydrogen, 2 for helium, etc. 

An estimate, p ~ 10° g/cm?, for the density in a white dwarf may 
illustrate these relations: from equation (26.12) we then have n = 10°? 
electrons/cm? and from equation (26.11) a pressure of the degenerate gas of 
P = 10*" atm, a million times higher than, for example, in the center of the 
Sun. For an ideal gas to have the same pressure, it would need to have a 
temperature of ~ 2 < 10° K. 

We can use the equation of state P « pp? together with our earlier 
estimate of the pressure in the interior of a star of mass M and radius R, 
that is [see equation 25.4)] P < pGM/R, and the trivial relation p * M/R’, 
to obtain approximately* a mass-radius relation for white dwarf stars, viz.: 


Raw (26.13) 


that is, the radius decreases with increasing mass. 

Using this, we can also write down the luminosity L = 47R?oT*o¢. 
According to this, white dwarf stars of mass M should be ordered by mass 
in the theoretical color-magnitude diagram and lie on lines 


| cca gigi! 6 (26.14) 


Comparison with observations yields the at first surprising result that all 
white dwarfs have masses of about 0.6 Mo. 

However, our whole scheme of approximation still needs completion 
and correction, although mostly only in fine detail. With increasing density 
the energy of the electrons first increases like p?”, until, for E = mc? (that 
is, in massive and therefore denser stars), the relativistic change of mass of 
the electrons becomes noticeable. In the case of fully relativistic degener- 
acy (E >mc?), a repetition of our calculations taking account of special 
relativity yields an equation of state 


P« pe (26.15) 


that is, the material is more easily compressed. As S. Chandrasekhar 
realized in 1931, with increasing relativistic degeneracy the radius of a 


*We neglect here the facts that the outermost part of the star is not degenerate and that the 
innermost part is relativistically degenerate (see later). 
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white dwarf star tends to the limiting value zero at a finite limiting mass of 
1.4M o (with a slight dependence on chemical composition); that is, white 
dwarf stars are stable, or can exist, only for masses M = 1.4M ,. 

Before we further discuss the origin and evolution of the white dwarfs, 
we should say a few things about their spectra and the chemical composi- 
tion of their atmospheres. 

About 80 percent of white dwarfs show in their spectra almost nothing 
except strongly pressure-broadened Balmer lines of hydrogen; they are 
Classified as spectral type DA. Clearly they cannot have any hydrogen in 
their interior, or there would immediately be a nuclear explosion. The 
spectral type DB is characterized by equally strongly broadened lines of 
helium. Then there are stars which are clearly cooler because they have 
metallic lines. The very small ratio of metals to H + He in these stars 
Suggests that in degenerate stars hydrogen is transferred outward and 
heavy elements inward, probably by diffusion. The great abundance of 
helium (and possibly carbon) means that the interior of white dwarfs is 
composed of material processed by nuclear burning. By what evolutionary 
path have they traveled? 

The white dwarfs cannot have started as stars of 0.6M  , since accord- 
ing to Table 26.1 these could scarcely have even begun to evolve in the 
lifetime of the Galaxy. Their ancestors must have been much more massive 
stars which have ejected a significant fraction of their mass ‘‘along the 
way.’ In fact, the evolutionary paths of such stars lead for short periods to 
such high luminosities that for strongly ionized material the radiative 
acceleration alone can almost (or completely?) balance the gravitational 
acceleration, and so material can easily be ejected. The remnant always still 
has a very high temperature and blows off an envelope, with smaller 
velocities, over a longer period of time: this forms a planetary nebula. 
Support for the origin of white dwarfs from the central stars of planetary 
nebulae comes from the observation of V. Weidemann (1971) that the birth 
rates of white dwarfs (estimated from their space density) and of planetary 
nebulae (estimated from their number and life time) nearly agree (2 to 3 x 
(Oc ipe* yr). 

We have already (in Section 26.7) dealt with the origin of white dwarfs as 
a result of evolution in close binary systems. There are also indications that 
novae have something to do with white dwarfs. 

But what happens to stars whose masses at the end of nuclear evolution 
are still larger than the white dwarf limiting mass of 1.4Mo ? Collapse to 
significantly higher densities is the only way left to form a stable star. 
Eventually the electrons and protons are so strongly squeezed together that 
they unite to form neutrons—the inverse of the B-decay process. The 
possibility of such neutron stars was investigated by L. Landau as early as 
1932 and by J. R. Oppenheimer and G. M. Volkoff in 1939. The (degener- 
ate) neutron material is very similar to that in heavy atomic nuclei since 
(apart from the electrostatic Coulomb forces, which are unimportant here) 
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the forces of interaction between protons and between neutrons are equally 
strong. On this basis we make an elementary estimate, in which we treat 
the neutron star as, so to speak, a giant atomic nucleus. 

An atomic nucleus, for example Fe*®, has a mass M,, = 56 X 1.67 X 
10-74 or 9.3 x 10°73 g and a radius of about 5.7 x 10°'? cm, and so has a 
mean density of p ~ 1.2 x 10’ g/cm®. If a star of for example 1Mo were 
compressed to this density, it would shrink to a radius of about 5.7 x 107 
(Mo /M;,)"* or 16 km! However, one should not take too literally the 
comparison between atomic nuclei and neutron stars, since the latter 
certainly cannot possess an electric charge. While in atomic nuclei there are 
roughly equal numbers of protons and neutrons, in stars the neutrons take 
precedence by far, since a proton + electron are ‘‘squashed together”’ to 
make a neutron. The transition from a neutron fluid of density about 10‘ g/ 
cm? to the exterior (9 — 0) places before the theoretician a series of very 
interesting problems. 

If a star initially rotated like the Sun with a period of 25 days, then, 
assuming complete conservation of angular momentum, its period would 
change to about 107° s (1 ms)! (Even so, the surface would be nowhere near 
the velocity of light.) 

If the star originally had a reasonably ordered field of about 5 G, its field 
lines would be pressed together in about the same proportion as the cross- 
sectional area of the star, and the neutron star would contain an enormous 
magnetic field of about 10'° G. 

In 1967 A. Hewish and his colleagues first discovered such neutron 
Stars, in a quite unexpected way, in the pulsars. 

Using the Cambridge radio telescope, they noticed signals in the meter- 
wave band which repeated completely regularly with a period of 1.337 s. 
Observations of the apparent motion on the sky showed that they were not 
dealing with terrestrial perturbations, but with a cosmic object, which was 
designated CP 1919, that is, Cambridge Pulsar with RA 19h 19m. Now 
about 60 such objects are known, with periods between 3.74 and 0.0331 s. 
The signals, which last for about 10 percent of the period, arrive consis- 
tently somewhat later at low frequencies than at high frequencies, because 
the propagation speed of electromagnetic signals in interstellar plasma 
decreases toward lower frequencies. The delay is proportional to the 
number of electrons in a centimeter squared column from the observer to 
the pulsar, the so-called 


dispersion measure DM = JN, dl (26.16) 


where it is customary to measure the electron density N, in cm™ and the 
distance / in parsecs. Using N, ~ 0.05 cm™ as a rough mean value (see 
below), we can reverse the process and estimate the distances of the 
pulsars; it is found that about half are within about 2 kpc. 

Since the radio-frequency radiation from the pulsar is polarized (in a 
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complicated way), it is possible to measure the Faraday rotation of the 
plane of polarization as a function of frequency and so determine the 
integral 


JSHN, dl (26.17) 


which is essentially the so-called rotation measure. By comparison with the 
dispersion measure (26.16) we obtain a mean value for the interstellar 
magnetic field of H ~ 0.5 to 2.8 x 10°° G, in good agreement with other 
determinations. 

It was a great step forward when in 1968-1969 the pulsar NP 0532 with 
the shortest known period P = 0.0331 s was identified optically with the 
central star of the Crab nebula, RA Sh 31m 31.46s, 6 + 21°58’54"8 (1950). 
Observations through a rotating sectored disk tuned to the period P soon 
succeeded in showing that this star emits the same kind of ‘‘pulses”’ in the 
optical and even in the X-ray regions. The pulse shape is the same from X 
rays to meter waves; at longer wavelengths the pulses are broadened by 
rapid local fluctuations in the interstellar electron density N,, the interstel- 
lar scintillation. The extraordinarily high accuracy of pulsar observations 
soon made it possible to confirm that the periods P of all pulsars are 
increasing. As a concrete measure of their rate of slowing down we give the 
time T within which the period would be doubled if it changed at the fixed 
rate dP/dt: The Crab pulsar NP 0532 changes fastest, with T = 2500 years; 
for the slower pulsars the times range up to T ~ 3 xX 10° years. This points 
to a pulsar lifetime of 10’ to 10° years, which we will confirm by other 
means. 

The extraordinarily short periods and the regularity of the pulses, espe- 
cially in the case of NP 0532, leave no alternative to the idea of a neutron 
star, rotating with period P, which emits, like a light house, a beam of cone 
angle about 20°, and does so over the gigantic range of frequency from X 
rays to meter waves. The requirement that the stellar surface at any rate 
cannot rotate at the speed of light already means a significant upper limit for 
the star’s radius. 

The emission mechanism of pulsars has not yet been explained in detail, 
but it is believed that a rapidly rotating neutron star with a huge magnetic 
field blows plasma outward; initially this plasma “‘corotates’’ and so, at a 
cylinder of radius cP/27 (= 1580 km for the Crab pulsar, for example), 
reaches the speed of light c. There the conditions for the emission of a cone 
of radiation are at any rate favorable. Why the Crab pulsar emits a weaker 
secondary pulse (‘‘interpulse’’) between two main pulses, while other 
pulsars do not, is not yet satisfactorily understood. 

Before we pursue these considerations any further, let us remember that 
the Crab nebula has played a decisive role in the development of astrophys- 
ics on several earlier occasions. W. Baade and R. Minkowski had in 1942 
already made a detailed study of this very interesting object, M 1 = NGC 
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Figure 26.11. The Crab nebula, Messier 1 = NGC 1952. Red photograph taken by W. 
Baade on the 200-in Hale telescope. In 1949 J. G. Bolton successfully made the first 
optical identification of a radio source by proving the identity of Taurus A with the Crab 
nebula. The homogeneous inner part emits continuous synchrotron radiation, the 
outer part—the ‘‘legs’’ of the Crab—a nebular spectrum, particularly the red hydrogen 
line Ha. The Crab nebula originated in a supernova explosion in 1054 a. Its remnant 
forms the pulsar NP 0532, a neutron star, which ‘ticks’ from X-rays to meter-waves 
with the period P = 0.0331 s, at present the shortest known. 


1952, which has m,, = 9.0 (Figure 26.11 shows one of the particularly fine 
Ha plates taken by Baade). It consists of an inner, almost amorphous 
region 3'2 x 5.9 with a continuous spectrum and an envelope, whose 
bizarre filaments (the ‘‘legs’’ of the crab) shine predominantly in Ha. As we 
can infer from East Asian records, the Crab nebula is the envelope of a 
supernova, which reached maximum brightness my = —5 or My = —18 in 
the year 1054 A.D. Comparison of the radial expansion speeds of about 1000 
to 1500 km/s with the corresponding outward proper motions confirms the 
date of the explosion and in particular gives the distance of the Crab nebula 
as between 1.5 and 2 kpc. 

Following I.S. Shklovsky’s bold proposal in 1953, we explain the contin- 
uum radiation of the Crab nebula from radio waves to X rays as synchro- 
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tron radiation (see Section 28) from energetic electrons in a magnetic field 
whose order of magnitude is 10-* G. This is supported by the following 
arguments: If the radiation were thermal, the electron temperature 7, 
would have to be higher than the highest radio brightness temperature T,, 
that is, = 10° K, while T, < 10* K in all gaseous nebulae. Furthermore, the 
amorphous core shows only a continuum in the optical region and no lines 
at all. However an unambiguous argument in favor of the synchrotron 
theory is given by the verification of the polarization of the continuum 
which it demands (Figure 28.1). For the optical spectral range, this was 
obtained by Dombrowsky and Vashakidze in 1953-1954, and later with 
better resolution and accuracy by Oort, Walraven, and Baade. Later, in 
spite of difficulties caused by the Faraday effect, polarization measure- 
ments in the centimeter and decimeter range were also secured. A penetrat- 
ing discussion of the lifetime of relativistic electrons in the Crab nebula led 
Oort to the view that even today, almost a thousand years after the 
supernova explosion, such electrons are being continually produced. 

Soon after the discovery of the Crab pulsar it became clear that its 
rotation was the ultimate energy source for the Crab nebula and that 
enormous quantities of superthermal particles were produced in connection 
with the rotation and braking of the surrounding plasma and magnetic field. 
The production of synchrotron radiation requires electrons of about 10’ eV 
for the radio region and of about 10’* eV for the X-ray region. There is no 
doubt that the corresponding positively charged atomic nuclei, that is, 
cosmic rays, would be accelerated at the same time. Theoretical considera- 
tions do not exclude the possibility that even cosmic rays of the highest 
energy so far observed, about 107° eV, may be produced in this way. 

A comparison of the energy emitted per unit time in the form of 
superthermal particles and the rotational energy of the Crab pulsar confirms 
our earlier estimate of its lifetime. 

The remnants of the supernovae of 1572 (Tycho Brahe) and of 1604 
(Kepler) can also be observed both radio astronomically and optically; 
Cassiopeia A, the strongest radio source in the northern sky, may also be a 
Supernova remnant. 

Then Ha pictures show a larger number of ring-shaped or circular 
nebulae that also emit radio radiation, like the well-known Cygnus Loop 
(the Veil nebula) or IC 443 (Figure 26.12). Finally, the north galactic radio 
‘*spur,’’ which has been a puzzle for a long time, extending from near the 
galactic center almost to the galactic north pole, as well as certain other 
similar structures, appears to be part of a gigantic ring on the sky. All such 
radio sources might likewise be connected with old supernovae. Measure- 
ments in 1972-1973 from the UHURU satellite have revealed that most of 
them are also X-ray sources in the keV region. 

Altogether the story of the Crab nebula teaches us that a (supernova) 
instability can occur in the evolution of a massive star, as a result of which a 
part of the mass collapses to become a neutron star while another part is 
flung out into space. At the present time the exact conditions for the 
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occurrence of such an instability are not yet known. Possible ‘‘explosives’”’ 
are the nuclear energy, which is released, for example, by the fusion of the 
remaining C™ nuclei into still heavier atoms, and the considerably greater 
gravitational energy. 

Related to the pulsars are the pulsating X-ray sources discovered by 
satellites at wavelengths from 1 to 10 A. Her X-1 could be identified with 
the eclipsing variable HZ Her discovered by C. Hoffmeister in the thirties. 
The X-ray signal shows first a period of about 1°24, which can be ascribed 
to the rotation of a neutron star. This period is modulated by the Doppler 
shift caused by orbital motion with a period of 1.7 days. The latter period 
recurs in the eclipses of the X-ray source and in the strengthening of the 
optical radiation which always occurs if the side of the optical component 
which is turned toward us is illuminated by the X-ray source. A further 
period of 35 days is probably connected with the precessional motion of the 
axis of the neutron star. The mass of the neutron star can be estimated as 
from 0.3 to | solar mass. Several more pulsating X-ray sources like Her X-1 
are known. Cyg X-1 is even (with considerable reservations) attributed to a 
black hole (see below). 

What further possibilities exist and what role is played by rotation 
(because of conservation of angular momentum) we do not yet know. 
Equally, it is not yet clear why some neutron stars radiate mainly in the 
radio region and others mainly in the X-ray region. 

The general theory of relativity has indicated—first of all as a theoretical 
possibility—an even more extreme contraction than in neutron stars. If, for 
example, one solar mass is shrunk to a radius < 2.9 km, the relativistic 
bending of radiation prevents any further energy from escaping in the form 
of radiation or matter; we obtain a black hole. We shall be able to give a 
better description of these remarkable structures—to which several astro- 
physicists ascribe great cosmological significance—when we discuss rela- 
tivity theory in Section 30. 

To summarize, we review the following evolutionary possibilities: 


Star with Planetary White dwarf 
~|1tol.4Mo nebula star 


Mass loss ————-> White dwarf 
Star 


Star > 1.4M 


Nuclear No stellar 
/) C detonation —* remnant (?) 
Without mass 
loss ao are Mass = 2Mo: Neutron star 
Collapse 
Sa = 2Mo: Black hole 
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26.9 Stellar statistics and stellar evolution and rates of formation 
of stars 


By statistical studies of stars with known parallaxes, during the 1920s J. 
Kapteyn, P. J. van Rhijn, and others derived the luminosity function for 
stars in our neighborhood (Section 23). Here we restrict ourselves to stars 
still on the main sequence and in Figure 26.13 we plot the luminosity 
function ®(M,) = number of main-sequence stars with absolute magni- 
tudes My — '4 to M, + 4 per cubic parsec in the solar neighborhood.* The 
fact that from My, ~ 3.5 this number falls off rapidly toward brighter 
magnitudes was related by E. E. Salpeter (1955) to the fact that stars fainter 
than absolute magnitude 3.5 have been accumulating since the formation of 
the Galaxy T, ~ 10'° years ago, without significant change. Brighter stars, 
on the other hand, after the lapse of about the evolution time ft; (Table 26. 1) 
from the epoch of their formation, move away from the main sequence and 
ultimately, after a total time which is certainly small compared with 79, 
they become white dwarfs, etc. Thus we can readily calculate the initial 
luminosity function V(M,) giving the number of stars that have been 
formed since the start of the Galaxy in the magnitude interval M, + 4, per 


>(M ,) is often defined instead for the magnitude interval My + 2. 


Figure 26.13. Luminosity function © (M,) and initial 
luminosity function V (M,) of main sequence stars in 
the solar neighborhood. The functions ® and V give 
respectively the present number of stars per cubic 
parsec in the magnitude range M, — ‘4 to M, + ‘4, and 
the number of stars born in this range since the 
formation of the Galaxy. 
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Figure 26.14. Comparison of observed luminosity functions 

of young galactic clusters NGC 6530 (dots), NGC 2264 
(circles), and the Orion Nebula cluster (crosses) with E. E. 
Salpeter’s zero age luminosity function. The ordinate is the 
logarithm of the ratio of the observed luminosity function of the 
cluster (points) or of the zero age luminosity function V(M,) 
(line), to the observed luminosity function ®(M,) for main 
sequence stars in the vicinity of the Sun. The luminosity 
functions of the clusters have been adjusted for the star density 
in each cluster relative to that of the solar neighborhood. (After 
M. Walker, 1957.) 


cubic parsec (external conditions being assumed to remain the same). For 
brighter stars we have 


T 
W(M,) = (My) 1,(M,)’ (26.18) 


for fainter stars Y(M,) goes over continuously into ®( My). In Figure 26.13 
we have included the initial luminosity function V(M ,) following A. R. San- 
dage, who has extended the calculations made by E. E. Salpeter. 

If our ideas are correct, then the luminosity function of young galactic 
clusters must correspond to the initial luminosity function V and not to the 
® of our neighborhood. In Figure 26.14 M. Walker has compared the 
luminosity functions of three very young clusters, which he has studied, 
with the calculated function VY, derived from the luminosity function ® for 
our neighborhood. The differences between the total stellar densities in 
clusters and in our neighborhood are taken into account by appropriate 
displacements of the logarithmic ordinate scale. The shapes of the curves 
show remarkable agreement. This supports the view that the resolution of 
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an original body of gas into stars proceeds throughout according to the 
same initial luminosity function V(M,). 

The difference V(M,) — ®(M,), summed over all My, represents those 
stars that have evolved off the main sequence at any time since the origin of 
the Galaxy. By far the majority of these stars must now be white dwarfs. 
Actually the space density of white dwarfs calculated from Figure 26.13 
agrees well with the observed value, certainly as well as could be expected 
in view of the uncertainty of the data. 

The foregoing data and discussion refer, more precisely, to the disk and 
spiral-arm population I of the Milky Way. What about the metal-poor halo 
population II? Of prime interest is the luminosity function of those stars 
which stem from the early days of the galactic system, that is, the main- 
sequence stars beneath the ‘‘knee’’ in the color-magnitude diagram, with 
M,> 4. We can best avoid the selection effects, which are so dangerous in 
determining such a statistic, by comparing differentially the luminosity 
functions of the halo and of the disk (plus spiral-arm) populations. To do 
this, we make use of the very homogeneous observational material for stars 
within 25 pc, for which Sir R. Woolley, S. B. Pocock, E. A. Epps, and R. 
Flinn (1971) have gathered together all the data, in particular their galactic 
orbital elements (generalized eccentricity e and inclination 7) and two-color 
diagrams (for the recognition of metal-poor stars by their ultraviolet 
excess). Brighter stars (My, < 4) are lacking, as is to be expected, while, 
within the statistical errors, the luminosity function of the still present stars 
of the extreme halo population II (e = 0.3, i > 0.5) cannot be distinguished 
from that of the population I stars. 

A. Sandage has investigated the luminosity function, including giants, of 
the globular cluster M 3. Apart from a maximum, or peak, at My, ~ 0, 
which is populated by cluster-variables, the luminosity function of the 
globular cluster differs little from that of our neighborhood. Therefore 
Sandage filled in the region fainter than M, = +6, where the stars are too 
faint to be observed, in accordance with the van Rhijn luminosity function. 
Then we have for the entire cluster: 


Number Mass 
Luminous stars 588000 1.75 x 10° 
White dwarfs 48 500 0.70 x 10° 


fous iy a 


While half the luminosity of the cluster comes from stars brighter than My 
= —().14, half the mass is reached only at WM, = +11.28. The overall ratio of 
mass to luminosity is M/L ~ 0.8 in solar units in excellent agreement with 
other studies (including dynamical studies) of M 92. 

After we have become familiar with other galaxies in the following 
Sections 27 and 28, we shall look more closely at the fundamental problems 
of the origin and evolution of our Milky Way System, its stellar populations 
and the abundance distribution of the chemical elements. 
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27. Galaxies 


The advance into cosmic space beyond the confines of the Milky Way into 
the realm of distant galaxies—or extra-galactic nebulae, as they used to be 
called—and the beginnings from that of a cosmology founded upon obser- 
vation must for all time belong to the greatest achievements of our century. 

We mentioned earlier (page 231) the classic catalog of Messier (M) 1784 
and also, arising out of the work of W. and J. Herschel, the New General 
Catalogue (NGC) of 1890 by J. L. E. Dreyer and his Index Catalogue (I.C.) 
of 1895 and 1910, the notations of all of which are still in use today. The 
Andromeda nebula (Figure 27.1), which is, apart from the Magellanic 
Clouds in the southern sky, the brightest galaxy and which S. Marius had 
already observed in 1612, has, for example, the catalog numbers M 31 and 


Figure 27.1. Andromeda galaxy M 31 (NGC 224) and its 
physical companions, the elliptical galaxies M 32 (NGC 
221) and NGC 205 (lower left). M 31 has an inclination of 
11°7, and a distance of 670 kpc. Mount Wilson and Palomar 
Observatories, 48-in Schmidt camera. 
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NGC 224. In modern times we mention first the Shapley—Ames catalog of 
1932, which surveyed the whole sky uniformly and recorded 1249 galaxies 
brighter than 13". Out of that grew the Reference Catalogue of Bright 
Galaxies by G. and A. de Vaucouleurs (1964), which covers the whole sky 
and lists 2599 galaxies brighter than 14™. Unsurpassed illustrative material 
is given in The Hubble Atlas of Galaxies by A. Sandage, Mt. Wilson and 
Palomar Observatories, 1961. 

In the 1920s the cosmic status of the “‘spiral nebulae’’ was the subject of 
strenuous debate amongst astronomers. Here we can only just mention the 
important contributions made by H. Shapley, H. D. Curtis, K. Lundmark, 
and others. 

In 1924 E. Hubble succeeded in partially resolving the outer parts of the 
Andromeda galaxy M 31 and of some other galaxies (to use the modern 
terminology) into stars, and in identifying various objects with known 
absolute magnitudes, which could be used as a basis for photometric 
distance determination: 


(1) Cepheids. The light curves of these (Figure 27.2), with periods of from 
10 to 48 days, were first interpreted naturally in terms of the “‘general’’ 
period-luminosity relation. About 1952 W. Baade realized, partly as a 
result of discrepancies regarding the absolute magnitude of red giant 
stars, that the “‘classical’’ cepheids of population I, in particular there- 
fore the long-period cepheids of the Andromeda galaxy, are about 
1™ 5 brighter than the corresponding cepheids of population II. This 
then required an increase of extragalactic distances by a factor of about 
2. Nowadays the relation between period P (in days) and mean abso- 


Figure 27.2. Light curves of four Cepheids in the Andromeda galaxy M 31, 
after E. Hubble, 1929. The abscissas give the time in days, and the ordinates 
the photographic magnitude m,g. 
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lute magnitude My, together with small corrections which depend on 

the color B—V or on the pulsation amplitude of the star, is well 

determined between log P = 0.4, Meys = —2.65 and log P = 2.1, 

M.y5= —7.07. In this way we can penetrate into space to a distance 

modulus of about m — M = 28. 

Novae. Hubble was able to detect and make use of novae, whose light 

curves fully resemble those of galactic novae. The very much brighter S 

Andromedae with Mymax ~ 8 observed by Hartwig in 1855 was later 

recognized to be a supernova. 

(3) Brightest nonvariable stars with My ~ —10 or, better, the brightest 
globular clusters with Mg ~ — 9.8. Again certain corrections were 
subsequently needed, after a fraction of the ‘‘brightest stars’’ turned 
out to be groups of stars of H II regions. 

(4) H II regions. After more careful calibration, the angular diameters of 
bright H II regions, determined from Ha plates, proved to be a remark- 
able aid to measuring greater distances. In this way distance moduli 
m — M = 32 can be reached. 


(2 


ee” 


Here we cannot enter into the questions (very difficult in their details) of 
the exact determination of the absolute magnitude of various sorts of 
objects nor of the equally important improvement of the magnitude scale 
for fainter stars. 

After taking account of a small amount of interstellar absorption, we 
now find for the Andromeda galaxy M 31, our nearest neighbor in space, a 
true distance modulus (m — M),) = 24.12 or a distance of 670 kpc or 2.2 
million light years. (In his pioneering work in 1926 E. Hubble had assigned 
a distance of 263 kpc.) 

W. Baade first succeeded in 1944 in resolving the central part of the 
Andromeda galaxy and of the neighboring smaller galaxies M 32 and NGC 
205 (Figure 27.1) by using the utmost refinement of photographic technique. 
Here the brightest stars are red giants with M, = —3, while the brighter 
blue stars of the spiral-arm population I are absent. 

As aresult of E. Hubble’s investigations it was definitely established that 
galaxies like M 31 and others are broadly similar to our Milky Way Galaxy. 
What can we say then about the distribution of the galaxies in the heavens? 

As we saw, the almost galaxy-free zone around the galactic equator 
between about b = +20°, the so-called ‘‘zone of avoidance’”’ is produced by 
a thin layer of absorbing material in the equatorial plane of the Milky Way. 

Fairly commonly we observe groups of two, three ... galaxies that 
obviously belong together physically. The Milky Way along with the 
Andromeda galaxy M 31, its two (physical) companions (Figure 27.1), and 
about 20 other galaxies form the so-called local group. Again in higher 
galactic latitudes, where galactic obscuring clouds are absent, the galaxies 
show a nonuniform distribution in the sky. As Max Wolf had already noted 
in a number of cases, they form clusters of galaxies like, for example, the 
Coma cluster (in Coma Berenices) at about 10° pc = 100 Mpc (megaparsec) 
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distance which includes several thousand galaxies in a region of about 3 
Mpc diameter. The local group, together with a series of similar groups, 
appears to belong to the Virgo cluster, whose center is about 15 Mpc away. 

Now consider more closely the manifold forms of galaxies. E. Hubble 
was able to arrange these in a scheme of classification (Figure 27.3) which, 
with improvements (already incorporated in the figure), also forms the basis 
for the Hubble Atlas of Galaxies and at the same time is more exactly 
specified, by the Atlas. As in the case of the Harvard sequence of spectral 
types, it is clear in advance that such a purely descriptive scheme need by 
no means represent an evolutionary sequence. 

The elliptical galaxies EO to E7 have rotationally symmetric form with 
indications of some further structure. The observed (apparent) ellipticity is 
naturally that determined by the projection of the (true) spheroid on the 
sky. The statistics of the apparent ellipticities show that the true ellipticities 
of the E galaxies are fairly uniformly distributed. The surface brightness 
decreases uniformly from the center toward the outside. 

From the ellipticals there is a steady transition to the spiral galaxies. 
These are all more strongly flattened. However, here we have a fork in the 
sequence. 

The normal spirals (S) have a central bulge from which the spiral arms 
spring more or less symmetrically. In the case of the barred spirals (SB) a 
straight ‘‘bar’’ comes out of the central bulge, and to its ends the spiral 
arms are attached almost perpendicularly. 

Between the spiral arms in normal, as well as in barred, spirals there are 
great numbers of stars so that in photometric recordings the arms do not 
stand out at all prominently. 

The sequence of types SO. . . Sc or SBO. . . SBc is characterized by the 
property that the central region—also called the nucleus or the lens of the 
spiral galaxy—becomes relatively smaller, while the windings of the spiral 
arms become more open, as we proceed along the sequence. For example, 
the Andromeda galaxy M 31 (Figure 27.1) is a typical Sb spiral; our Milky 
Way is on the boundary between Sb and Sc. 


Figure 27.3. Classification of galaxies. 
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In the center of many galaxies there is a clearly delimited, apparently 
starlike nucleus', whose angular diameter is, for example, for M 31 1"6 x 
28, corresponding to a size of about 5.4 x 9.4 pc. 

The Hubble Atlas further divides the S and SB spirals into two sub- 
classes according as the arms spring directly out of the nucleus, or out of 
the ends of the bar (suffix s), or come tangentially out of an inner ring (suffix 
r). 

To the Sc galaxies (like M 33 in the local group) are joined continuously 
the irregular galaxies Irr I (not shown in Figure 27.3). These relatively rare 
systems show in the first place no rotational symmetry and no well-defined 
spiral arms, etc. The best-known examples are our neighbors in the local 
group, the Large Magellanic Cloud LMC (Figure 27.4) and the Small 
Magellanic Cloud SMC. These are situated in the southern heavens at 
distances of about 55 and 63 kpc. More exact investigation has shown that 
the irregular luminosity distribution of the Irr I systems is only brought out 
by the bright blue stars and neighboring gas nebulae that feature strongly in 
the blue plates. In agreement with radio-astronomical 21-cm measurements 
of the location and velocity distribution of the hydrogen, the substrate of 
fainter red stars shows that the main body of, for instance, the Magellanic 


‘In the literature the central region (or lens) of a galaxy is often described as the “‘nucleus.”’ 
This leads to confusion and misunderstanding. In the future, the term nucleus should be 
reserved for the much smaller, but—as we shall see—extremely important bright condensa- 
tion in the center of a galaxy. 


Figure 27.4. Large Magellanic Cloud LMC. The numerous H II regions stand 
out clearly in this Ha photograph. 
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Clouds exhibits a much more regular, flattened form and considerable 
rotation. 

The Irr II systems, which only superficially resemble the Irr I, such as 
M 82 have recently been recognized as galaxies in the nucleus of which an 
explosion of unimaginable violence is occurring. 

As must be stressed once again, in the Hubble sequence the galaxies are 
classified only according to their form. Considered physically, as B. Lind- 
blad has emphasized, we clearly have an ordering according to increasing 
angular momentum (flattening). 

The study of the distances of individual galaxies and of their membership 
in clusters of galaxies has shown that, for any one Hubble type, their 
absolute magnitudes and diameters are spread over a wide range. 

For spirals, barred spirals, and irregular galaxies, van den Bergh (1960) 
found that the luminosity increased with increasing development of spiral 
arms and analogous structures. On this basis he founded a luminosity 
classification, analogous to that of stars, which for this range of Hubble 
types permits a unique calibration according to absolute magnitude: 


Luminosity class Mean absolute magnitude 


M phot 
I Supergiant =20.2 
II Bright giant —19.4 
III Normal giant = eae 
IV Subgiant Fils 
V Dwarf galaxy ae ore 


While the luminous systems are more abundant among spirals, the dwarf 
galaxies by contrast predominate amongst the irregulars. 


Figure 27.5. Color-magnitude diagram of Draco System. This dwarf galaxy 
is at a distance of 99 kpc and has a diameter of 1.4 kpc. The system is very 
similar to a metal-poor globular cluster, but is about 10 times larger. (After W. 
Baade and H. Swope, 1961.) 
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Figure 27.6 The dwarf irregular galaxy IC 1613 (Ir V; M, = 14.8). Red plate (103aE 
emulsion + RG2 filter) taken by W. Baade with the Hale telescope in 1953. Several H Il 
regions can be seen in the lower right. The visual luminosity of IC 1613 is some 30 times 
smaller than that of the Large Magellanic Cloud. 


For elliptical galaxies, the surface brightness at the center of the image 
(proportional to the number of stars along the line of sight) is a measure of 
the luminosity. This shows in particular that the brightest E galaxy in a 
cluster (the so-called ‘‘first ranked E galaxy’’) always has, within very close 
limits, the same absolute magnitude M, = —21.7, similar to the brightest 
spiral galaxies. There is a range of luminosity of a good 5 powers of 10 from 
the giant elliptical galaxies through the normal ellipticals to the faintest 
dwarf E galaxies. There is no sharp distinction between the latter and the 
spheroidal dwarf galaxies like the Draco system, with My, = —8.6, which 
can most easily be compared to a very large globular cluster, a comparison 
which extends to its color-magnitude diagram (Figure 27.5). 

In a similar way we contrast the Large Magellanic Cloud, which has My 
= —18.5 (Ir or SBc ITI-IV) (Figure 27.4), with the dwarf irregular galaxy IC 
1613 which also belongs to the local group and has M, = —14.8 (Ir V) 
(Figure 27.6). The latter also has a series of bright OB stars and H II 
regions. 

The small dwarf galaxies often appear to be physically linked to neigh- 
boring giant galaxies. As well as the Magellanic Clouds, the systems in 
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Sculptor, Draco, and Ursa Minor, all closer to us than 100 kpc, may be 
‘“satellites’’ of our Milky Way system. The E galaxies NGC 205 and M 32, 
with M, = —16.4 (Figure 27.1), have long been known to be companions of 
the Andromeda galaxy M 31. Recently, S. van den Bergh (1972) has 
discovered near the Andromeda galaxy another three dwarf spheroidal 
galaxies, And I-III, with absolute magnitudes M, ~ —11 and diameters of 
from 0.5 to 0.9 kpc; they closely resemble, for example, ‘‘our’’ Sculptor 
system. The recognition of such mini-galaxies is already very difficult in the 
local group, and is hopeless outside it. 

With regard to the spectra of galaxies, in the first place the Fraunhofer 
absorption lines establish that the galaxies are composed mainly of stars. 
Emission lines of H II regions are observed in the arms of spiral galaxies 
and even more_markedly in the irregular systems. Some quite different 
origin must obviously be found for the very broad emission lines in the 
nuclei of the so-called Seyfert galaxies and of the Irr II systems like M 82 as 
well as in those of many giant ellipticals (see Section 28). 

The Doppler shifts of the absorption and emission lines (it is better to 
measure the latter) give information about the radial velocity and the 
rotation of a galaxy. 

In the Andromeda galaxy M 31, radial velocity measurements have been 
carried out for many emission objects (H II regions) by H. W. Babcock 
(1939), N. U. Mayall (1950), and, more recently, V. C. Rubin and W. K. 
Ford (1970). On the whole, these are confirmed by 21-cm radio 
measurements. 

For the center of the galaxy, one obtains to begin with a radial velocity of 
—300 km/s (in round figures). Since the galactic coordinates of Andromeda 
are /" = 121°, b" = —21°, this velocity is for the most part a reflection of our 
orbital motion in the Galaxy. The portion of the radial velocity which 
remains after subtracting —300 km/s is symmetrical about the nucleus; we 
can at once convert it to a rotation speed (Figure 27.7) by assuming circular 
orbits and taking account of the inclination of about 77° of the rotation axis 
to the line of sight. 

The rotation speed V(R) as a function of distance R from the center (1’ 
corresponds to 0.2 kpc) must first increase as we go inward from the 
outside. (In particular, sufficiently far outside all attracting mass, Keplerian 
motion would correspond to a relation V « R~'?.) After going through a 
flat maximum of ~ 270 km/s at R ~ 10 kpc, V decreases inward to a deep 
minimum at R ~ 2 kpc. Further in, V increases again and reaches a 
second maximum of 225 km/s at R = 0.4 kpc. With the help of an 
electronic image converter, A. Lallemand, M. Duchesne, and M. F. 
Walker (1960) carried out measurements in the region of the star-like 
nucleus of M 31 which showed that the speed goes through a second deep 
minimum at R ~ 20 pe and then through a sharp maximum of about 87 
km/s at a distance R = 7 pc (2"2) from the center before finally falling to 
Zero. 

By analogy with the earlier calculations for our Milky Way system, we 
first obtain from Kepler’s third law (equation 23.26; V2 = GM/R) the mass 
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Figure 27.7. Rotation speed V for OB associations in the Andromeda galaxy 
M 31 as a function of the distance R from the center (1' ~ 0.2 kpc) after V. C. 
Rubin and W. K. Ford (1970). The points denote measurements using the Ha line, 
open circles measurements using [N II] lines. It is not possible to show on this 
diagram the maximum in the nucleus of the galaxy, where V ~ 87 km/s at R = 7 pc. 


M of M 31 within 24 kpc as 1.85 X 10'! solar masses; the total mass may lie 
between 2 and 3 x 10M, . According to 21-cm observations only about 
1.5 to 6 percent of the mass is in the form of neutral atomic hydrogen. 

To determine the mass distribution, we construct models using nested 
homogeneous ellipsoids or disks, similar to those which M. Schmidt used 
for the Milky Way. For these models we calculate the potential field and 
hence the distribution of rotation speed V(R). In fitting this to the observa- 
tions (Figure 27.7), we obtain essentially the surface density of the mass 
distribution, that is, the mass contained in a cylinder of cross section 1 pc? 
perpendicular to the plane of symmetry. This increases inward and reaches 
a maximum of ~ 400M /pc? at R = 5 kpc. At ~ 2 kpc from the center the 
surface density falls almost to zero; no model seems to be able to reproduce 
properly the corresponding minimum in the rotation speed. The “‘lens”’ 
lying further in, within ~ 0.4 kpc, has a mass of ~ 6 X 10°M.. In the 
actual nucleus of the galaxy, that is, in a region of only 7.4 pc radius, about 
1.3 x 10% solar masses are crowded together; the mass density is about 10* 
times that in our neighborhood. The mass-to-light ratio, known only to 
order of magnitude, shows that the nucleus of M 31 mainly consists of 
stars. For the whole Andromeda galaxy the mass-to-light ratio is about 12 
(in solar units). 
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If we compare M 31 with our Milky Way system, we recognize a very 
great resemblance, which we shall not go through in detail. 

For elliptical galaxies rotation fades into the background in comparison 
with the random motions of the stars in their common gravitational field. In 
this case it is only possible to estimate the total mass of the galaxy; this is 
done by determining the mean squared speed from the width of the spectral 
lines and using the virial theorem (Figure 26.9), which states that (averaged 
over time) the kinetic energy of the galaxy equals —% x its potential 
energy. People have also tried to use the motions of double galaxies and of 
galaxies in clusters (again using the virial theorem) in order to obtain an 
estimate of their masses. 

In Table 27.1 we have gathered together some information about 
(extreme) giant and dwarf galaxies of different Hubble types. The numbers 
can only give an order-of-magnitude idea, or act as points of reference. 


Table 27.1. Absolute magnitude Mv, color index B — V, mass M, mass-to-light 
ratio M/L (in solar units), and hydrogen content (percent by mass) of 
galaxies of different Hubble types. ‘‘Giants’’ and ‘‘Dwarfs’’ denote 
galaxies at the extremes of the magnitude range. 


E Sb Irr 
Giants Dwarfs Giants Dwarfs Giants Dwarfs 
M, —23.3 —10 to —8.6 —22.5 —19 —18.5 —14.8 
B-V +1.0 +0.9 to 0.7 +0.3 
M 40% =A" caer 204 16° 6x 1 24510" 
M/L “410 ee ee | 
Percent H | <0.01 1 to5 ~30 


The luminosity function of galaxies (Figure 27.8; in contrast to Figure 
26.13, not logarithmic) gives information about the frequency of galaxies of 
different absolute magnitudes (or luminosities). The curve found by Hubble 
in 1936 is today largely of historical interest. The luminosity functions 
derived by E. Holmberg (1950) from nearby galaxies and by F. Zwicky 
(1957) from clusters of galaxies agree well up to M, ~ —12. The dwarf 
galaxies in any case form a considerable fraction by number of the popula- 
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Luminosity function of galaxies according to E. 
Hubble, 1936, E. Holmberg, 1950, and F. Zwicky, 
M, 1957. 
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tion of the universe, although they make scarcely any contribution in 
luminosity and mass. 

The frequency distribution of Hubble types is not the same in different 
clusters of galaxies. 

As in the star clusters of our Milky Way, we should like to construct 
color-magnitude diagrams for the distant galaxies and then study different 
kinds of stars and stellar populations in order to gain insight into the origin 
and evolution of galaxies. In practice, we first come up against a problem of 
shortage of photons; the construction of larger telescopes in the southern 
hemisphere, and especially the development of ever improving image 
converters and the expansion of the accessible spectral regions justifies 
great hopes for the coming decades. 

Here we shall concern ourselves first with more or less ‘“‘normal’”’ 
galaxies in the optical spectral region, about 3000 to 10000 A. Then in 
Section 28 we shall discuss radio astronomy and the related questions of 
high-energy astronomy and the activity of galaxies, particularly of their 
nuclei. Only in Section 29 will we, very cautiously, venture to approach 
some theoretical problems. 

Even in the nearby Andromeda galaxy we can observe single stars only 
down to absolute magnitude about —3.5. Only in the still closer Magellanic 
Clouds has it been possible, quite recently, to analyze with satisfactory 
dispersion the spectra at least of a few extreme supergiants and gaseous 
nebulae. In general we must be content with integrated spectra, particularly 
of the central regions. 

The classification of the spectra of galaxies is based mainly on photo- 
graphs of the central regions or of the whole galaxy with a dispersion of 
only 100 to 400 A/mm. It aims to give information about the stellar 
populations of the system and to relate their classification to the Hubble 
sequence. 

Since the spectrum of a galaxy consists of the superposition of many 
stellar spectra (composite spectrum), other things being equal, in the short- 
wavelength region hot blue stars will dominate the spectrum, and in the 
long-wavelength region cooler red stars will do so. W. W. Morgan and N. 
LOE a (1957) restricted themselves principally to the interval \ 3850- 
4100 A: 


(1) A systems have broad Balmer lines; in the range A 3850-4100 the 
spectrum corresponds to spectral type A, near A 4340 to that of an F8 
star. A typical representative is the Irr I galaxy NGC 4449 which is 
similar to the Magellanic clouds. The Hubble types Irr I, Sc, SBc all 
come in here. 

(2) F systems correspond in the violet to spectral type F, and near \ 4340 
to G. A typical example is the Sc galaxy M 33 = NGC 598; the Sb 
spirals also occur here. 

(3) K systems produce a spectrum that can be interpreted as the superposi- 
tion of the spectra of normal (that is, not metal-poor) G8 to early M 
giants (CN criterion) with fainter F8 to G5 stars. Earlier spectral types 
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make no appreciable contribution. The prototype is the Andromeda 
galaxy M 31 = NGC 224. Here one can also see that the spectra of the 
central region and of the disk are not significantly different. Besides the 
large Sb and Sa spirals, the corresponding barred spirals, giant ellipti- 
cals like the well-known radio-galaxy M 87 = NGC 4486 or NGC 4636 
as well as “‘dust-free’’ Sb and Sa systems are all included. Between the 
main types A-F—K one can insert the intermediate types AF and FG. 


To summarize once again, Figure 27.9 shows which regions in the HR 
diagram according to Morgan and Mayall make essential contributions to 
the spectrum in the case of A systems and in the case of K systems. 

Closely linked with the spectral type is the color index of the galaxies. 
Since spirals seen edge on show absorption and reddening by their own 
interstellar material, on the side presented to us, we must correct for these 
(as well as for galactic absorption and reddening). According to E. Holm- 
berg (1964) this true color index C* = (mpg — mpy)* shows a close 
correlation with the Hubble type and with the spectral type of galaxies, 
independent of their luminosity class. On the average C* is 0.12 for Irr, 0.41 
for Sb, and 0.77 for E galaxies, corresponding qualitatively to their types 
according to Morgan and Mayall or to the Hertzsprung—Russell diagram 
(Figure 27.9). 

We shall attempt to bring some order into the at first rather bewildering 
diversity_of observations of our Milky Way and of other galaxies by making 
use of the concept of stellar populations. 

In 1944, under the astronomically convenient conditions of the war-time 
blackout, W. Baade succeeded in using the 100-in telescope to resolve into 
stars the central region of the Andromeda galaxy M 31 and also its elliptical 
companions M 32 and NGC 205 (Figure 27.1). Here the brightest stars 


Figure 27.9. Hertzsprung—Russell diagram. 
This diagram shows the regions principally 
contributing to the light of (1) Asystem NGC 4449 
(Irrl) (2) Ksystem NGC 224 = M31 (Sb). As in the 
case of the Milky Way, the cooler parts of the 
main sequence do not contribute significantly. 


NGC 224 


-2 = NGC4449 " 
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proved to be not the blue OB stars as in the spiral arms but red giants, just 
as in the globular clusters of the Milky Way system. Baade realized that 
different galaxies, or parts of galaxies, are inhabited by different stellar 
populations with quite different color-magnitude diagrams. 

In the first place he distinguished: 


(1) Population I, with a color-magnitude diagram similar to that of our 
neighborhood (Figure 15.2). The brightest stars are blue OB stars with 
M, = —7, 

(2) Population I, with a color-magnitude diagram similar to that of the 
globular clusters (for example, M 92, Figure 26.3). In this case the 
brightest stars are red giants. 


He showed further that the stellar populations, or parts of them, also 
differ in respect of stellar dynamics and stellar statistics, that population I 
is composed of young, and population II of old, stars and that a part of the 
latter consists of the halo population II metal-poor stars. 

In the course of time a clarification and refinement of the classification 
scheme of stellar populations became necessary. This was worked out at a 
conference on stellar populations in Rome in 1957 by J. H. Oort and others. 
Table 27.2 gives a review, with some recent additions, of the new classifica- 
tion of stellar populations, which are now characterized primarily by the 
spatial distribution and orbits of their stars in the galaxy. Age and metal 
abundance are certainly related to this one-dimensional sequence as further 
parameters, but they are not uniquely prescribed by it. In more detailed 
investigations they would need to be specified in much greater detail. After 
some remarks on ways of determining empirically the last-named parame- 
ters, we shall proceed to study the three main populations in more detail. 

The age of astar cluster or of an aggregate of stars with a common origin 
can (as we have seen in Section 26) be obtained from the color-magnitude 
diagram by comparison with theoretical isochrones. However we should 
keep in mind that the chemical composition of the stars enters into these 
calculations. Furthermore, it has generally been assumed up to now that in 
the course of evolution no mass loss occurs, and that there is no mixing 
between original material and material which has undergone nuclear pro- 
cessing (except in the convection zones, whose mixing-length theory is still 
rather uncertain). The fact that the latter assumptions are still very proble- 
matic, especially in the region of the giant branch, cannot leave unaffected 
the precision of age determinations. 

Our main information about the chemical composition or metal content 
of stars comes from quantitative analysis of high-dispersion spectra. This 
method is wearisome and mostly confined to stars brighter than about 8”; 
however, it does yield the most detailed information. 

We must expect a priori that in some stars material from the “‘nuclear 
reactor’’ in the center somehow succeeds in reaching the atmosphere, so 
that it is possible to observe directly traces of hydrogen, helium, and/or 
carbon burning. Here the helium stars, the carbon stars, the Ba II and the S 
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Table 27.2 Stellar populations, especially in the Galaxy. 


(Old) halo Extreme or spiral 
Population: population Il Disk population arm population | 
Intermediate 
Transition groups: population Il Older population | 
sii neue cia iii cite 
Typical members: Subdwarfs “Normal” stars of Interstellar 
disk and matter 
nucleus 
Globular clusters Planetary nebulae Galactic clusters 
Novae and 
associations 
RR Lyrae 
variables with 
Prous 
Bright red giants Bright blue OB 


stars 

Mean distance from 

galactic plane: 2000 400 120 pc 
Mean velocity W 

perpendicular to 

galactic plane: 75 18 8 km/s 
Concentration 

towards galactic 


center: strong considerable weak 
Metal abundance 
(relative to Sun): 1/500 to 1 mainly ~1; % to 3 = 


Age of the stars and 
time when they 


were formed: Old stars Mainly old stars Young stars 
In about 108 years From time of Within the last 
at beginning of formation of 10° or 10 
galactic system halo to the years or so 
~10'° years present 
ago 


stars are relevant, among others. We shall not concern ourselves with such 
objects here, interesting though they are. 

With this restriction we learn from the data gathered in Tables 19.1—19.3 
and from many other stellar analyses that the relative abundances of the 
heavy elements (atomic number Z = 6) are everywhere the same for stars 
of the spiral arm, disk, and halo populations of our Milky Way system. 
Except in extremely metal-poor stars of halo population II and at the other 
extreme in metal-strong (super-metal-rich) stars, there is no perceptible 
difference between the relative abundance ratios of the heavy elements in 
stars and in the Sun. Furthermore, as has been noted already, the possibil- 
ity of a two-dimensional classification of ‘‘normal’’ stars shows that their 
spectra are determined completely by TJ. and g, while differences in 
chemical composition play no role. 


Stellar populations. Metal abundance at? 


Let us be permitted one—almost too trivial—remark on the effect of 
errors of analysis: If analyses of a uniform ensemble contain a variety of 
errors, the ensemble may seem to be nonuniform. However, if a nonuni- 
form ensemble is analyzed with significant errors, it will hardly appear to be 
uniform! 

It therefore appears to be justifiable to speak simply of the abundance of 
the heavy elements or—as one usually says—the metal abundance. The 
abundance of these elements is first referred to hydrogen and then the star 
is compared with the Sun (as standard). We therefore have 


€ = (M/A) star/(M/H) ¢ . 


It is also common to write log « = [M/H]. 

Using broadband UBV photometry, it is possible to obtain the metal 
abundance of fainter stars, though without the possibility of picking out 
abundance anomalies of individual elements. As a result of the crowding of 
the Fraunhofer lines in the short wavelength region of the spectrum (A < 
4500 A) in stars of intermediate and later spectral types (cf. Figures 12.4 
and 18.5) their intensity /< in that region is depressed in metal-rich stars and 
augmented in metal-poor stars (relative to normal ones). In metal-poor stars 
therefore the color index (U—B), is shifted significantly toward negative 
values while the color index (B—V), is only shifted slightly. The metal-poor 
stars of intermediate and later spectral types therefore form a sequence in 
the two-color diagram (Figure 15.5) which is above that for normal stars, as 
we have already seen in the example of the globular cluster M 92 (Figure 
26.3). Unfortunately, the connection between this ultraviolet excess 
6(U —B)—whose dependence on (B—V), is of lesser importance—and the 
metal abundance e can be established only by detailed analyses of the 
spectra of selected stars at high dispersion. 

Before using the two-color diagram the color indices must be corrected 
for interstellar reddening. Since the slope of the reddening line (Figure 15.5) 
is known, it is possible to construct ‘‘metal indices’? which are almost 
independent of interstellar reddening. Thus S. van den Bergh uses the 


metal index O = U--B — 0.72(B-V). er) 


Within the framework of his intermediate-band photometry B. Stromgren 
introduced a corresponding index Am,. Naturally, one must exercise a 
certain caution in interpreting such metal indices; for example, Am or Ap 
stars would not be distinguished, without further investigation, from stars 
with altered metal abundance. Besides their use for faint stars, the great 
significance of metal indices lies not least in the fact that they make it 
possible to obtain at least a rough measure of the metal abundance for the 
composite spectra of very distant globular clusters, galaxies, and possibly 
parts of these. 

In recent years the so-called scanner technique has brought about a 
further refinement in the analysis of such composite spectra, not only with 
regard to metal abundance but beyond that to the whole Hertzsprung-— 
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__ Russell diagram or to stellar populations, for example in galaxies. In this 
technique narrow spectral regions are selected by means of a slit in the 
focal plane of a spectrograph instead of by a color filter and are measured 
photoelectrically. For example, in the range from 3000 to 10700 A, H. 
Spinrad and B. J. Taylor (1969-1971) have normally used 36 regions of 16 
to 32 A in width, corresponding to important lines and bands, and in this 
way have made measurements on the one hand for several galaxies, 
including M 31, and on the other hand for numerous stars with known 
spectral types, luminosity classes, metal abundances, etc. Then they try to 
calculate what mixture of stars or stellar populations will correctly repro- 
duce all 36 narrowband magnitudes. The obvious question, of how much 
detail one can trust in such an analysis, requires much further discussion. 

After these, perhaps rather extended, preliminaries, let us return to the 
stellar populations, of our Milky Way system (Table 27.2) and then of other 
stellar systems. In doing this, it seems appropriate to start with the two 
extreme main populations, the spiral arm population I and the halo 
population IT, and then to consider the disk population. The transition 
populations require no further special discussion. 

The extreme or spiral arm population I is characterized by its bright 
(M, ~ —6) blue O and B stars in young galactic clusters and associations 
(Figure 26.2). These formations are all associated with interstellar matter 
(often compressed), out of which they have clearly been formed, some of 
them only a short time ago. Our earliest ancestors could have observed the 
formation of the bright blue Orion stars from their observatories in the 
trees! As is shown by Table 19.1 and many other stellar analyses, the 
chemical composition of all these formations cannot be distinguished from 
that of the Sun. It is true that sometimes in strongly compressed gas 
clouds—as recent infrared and radio studies have shown—a significant 
fraction of the condensable material, especially the heavy elements, sepa- 
rates out as cosmic dust or “‘smoke’’ from the gas, that is, hydrogen, 
helium, etc. However, in the process of star formation the solid and 
gaseous fractions are clearly united and so the original mixture of elements 
is reconstituted. 

As we have already seen (Section 23), the galactic orbits of the young 
stars of population I and of the interstellar matter are almost circular. The 
theory of the spiral arms themselves will be thoroughly discussed in Section 
29.2: 

The halo population IT. As we have seen, the halo is an almost spherical 
subsystem of our Milky Way, with a radius of 10 to 20 kpc. It comprises the 
globular clusters and numerous field stars which show up first as high 
velocity stars through their large space velocities of up to ~ 300 km/s 
relative to the Sun. If their velocity components U and V in the galactic 
plane are plotted in a Bottlinger diagram (Figure 23.11), it can be seen that 
these stars revolve round the galactic center in elongated elliptical orbits, 
some of which are even retrograde. The large velocity component W 
perpendicular to the galactic plane shows that, in contrast to the almost 
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coplanar orbits of the disk population and population I, the orbital inclina- 
tions are distributed almost at random. The mass of the halo may be 
estimated to be about 15 percent of the mass of the whole system, and so 
the present orbits of the halo stars are determined essentially by the 
gravitational field of the disk. 

The shape of the halo shows at once that its angular momentum per unit 
mass—more precisely, its component h = VR in the direction of the 
rotation axis of the galactic system—is small. We compare it with that of 
the Sun and with an average value which J. H. Oort (1970) has calculated 
for the whole Milky Way system: 


Whole Milky 
Halo Way System Sun (27.2) 
hi =. = 50 170 250 km/s < 10 kpc. 


These values are clearly of significance in connection with the origin of the 
Milky Way system (Section 29). 

The halo population [I—globular clusters and field stars—is recognized 
by its color-magnitude diagram, which corresponds to that of globular 
clusters (Figures 26.3 and 26.4). In this case there are no bright OB stars, 
but rather the brightest stars are red giants with M, ~ —3. Then there are 
the characteristic cluster variables, the RR Lyrae stars with periods greater 
than 0°.4. To the classical Cepheids (like 6 Cep) of population I there 
correspond here the rarer W Virginis stars with periods of about 14 to 20 
days. 

All stars and star clusters of the halo population are more or less metal 
deficient. Among the high velocity stars, the K2 giant HD 122563 with a 
metal abundance e ~ 1/500 and the Sun-like GO main sequence star HD 
140283 with e« ~ 1/200 must belong to the most deficient stars. Metal 
abundances of about 4/0 (relative to the Sun) are rather common. 

The metal-poor main sequence stars of the halo population II are also 
described as subdwarfs. This has the following, purely historical back- 
ground: Since the Fraunhofer lines of metal deficient stars are weaker than 
those of normal stars of the same 7.,;and g, and since on the other hand the 
metal lines become weaker on going along the main sequence to earlier 
spectral types, the metal deficient stars were originally classified too 
‘‘early’’ in comparison with normal stars of the same effective temperature 
To. For example, HD 140283 was originally described as A2, and later as 
sd F5, while its effective temperature T.4., ~ 5940 K, corresponds to about 
GO V. For this reason, such stars came to lie below the main sequence in 
the HR diagram and were “‘subdwarfs.’’ However, if one uses for example 
the effective temperature and the bolometric magnitude or luminosity as 
coordinates of the diagram, the subdwarfs lie almost on the usual main 
sequence. 

More recently, extensive observational material has been obtained for 
the halo population II: (1) about their stellar dynamics using radial veloci- 
ties and proper motions, and (2) with regard to metal abundances, through 


ee 
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more analyses of high dispersion spectra, proper classification of low 
- dispersion spectra, and, especially for fainter stars, two-color diagrams and 
the metal indices Am,, Q, and the like. 

One then naturally asks about a correlation between the metal abun- 
dance and the elements of the galactic orbit or equivalent variables. One 
finds to begin with that there is a strong correlation between very low metal 
abundance and large eccentricity e and inclination i of the galactic orbit or 
large velocity component |W perpendicular to the galactic plane. How- 
ever, this statement requires qualification: In the older studies, which were 
based on proper motion catalogs, those metal-poor stars whose orbits are 
similar to those of the disk stars were necessarily discriminated against. 
This “‘injustice’’ was first redressed, to some extent, by the work of H. E. 
Bond (1971) who used a Schmidt telescope with an objective prism to 
classify low-dispersion spectra. This showed that for larger metal abun- 
dances, from about ‘10 of the solar value, and for orbital eccentricities e < 
0.5 or velocity components |W] < 50 km/s the correlation becomes much 
weaker and possibly completely disappears. We therefore have, at any rate 
with respect to both metal abundance and galactic orbits, a rather numer- 
ous ‘‘in-between population,’’ which forms a continuous transition from 
the extreme halo population II to the disk population (see below). Whether 
it is expedient to define a special intermediate population IT remains to be 
seen. 

For globular clusters, the two-color diagrams and similarly the metal 
indices show first that M 92 (Figure 26.3) is about as metal poor as the 
extreme subdwarfs (metal abundance ~ 1/200), while other globular clus- 
ters form a continuous transition to smaller metal deficiencies. With 
increasing metal abundance the color magnitude diagram (Figure 26.4) 
changes from the M 92 type to that of the old galactic cluster NGC 188 with 
normal metal abundance. In the process the giant branch moves downward 
and its upper end terminates at earlier types, while the horizontal branch 
steadily shrinks. 

If the position of the globular clusters in the sky is considered, it is 
discovered that in general the metal abundance increases toward the galac- 
tic center. Some globular clusters near the center appear—just from the 
color indices—to have only a small underabundance of metals. 

The color-magnitude diagrams of globular clusters (Figures 26.3 and 
26.4) are our primary source of information about the age of the halo 
population II. By comparison of these diagrams with theoretical evolution- 
ary tracks, F. Hoyle and M. Schwarzschild drew the conclusion as early as 
1955 (cf. Section 26) that the halo population IJ, with an age of about 101° 
years, forms by far the oldest component of the galactic system. More 
recently, the color-magnitude diagrams of globular clusters have become 
remarkably accurate and complete. Using them and after weighing up all 
the uncertainties, A. Sandage (1970) arrived at an age of the globular cluster 
system of 9 to 12 x 10° years. By establishing very precisely the position of 
the “‘knee’’ on the (B—V), axis of the color-magnitude diagram of globular 
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clusters and high-velocity stars, Sandage was further able to show that in 
each case the age of all members of halo population II must be the same, 
within narrow limits. On the other hand, because of the uncertainties in 
some of the assumptions made in calculating stellar models, one should 
certainly not overestimate the precision of the absolute age determination. 

Superficially, the disk population of the Milky Way system consists of 
stars of roughly normal metal abundance which have the familiar C-M 
diagram of our neighborhood (Figures 15.2 and 15.3) and roughly circular 
galactic orbits. A more exact study is needed to reveal its relation to halo 
population II and to spiral arm population I and other important informa- 
tion about the evolution of the galactic system. 

Our information about the age of the disk population comes in the first 
place from the C-M diagrams of the galactic clusters (Figures 26.1b and 
26.2). For the oldest, NGC 188, a recent investigation by A. Sandage and 
O. J. Eggen (1969) gave an age of 8 to 10 X 10° years; M 67 is only a little 
younger. There are also many field stars of the disk population, with well- 
known absolute magnitudes and color indices, which fit into the color- 
magnitude diagram of the oldest galactic clusters; however, the subgiants 
never lie significantly below those of NGC 188. Although the maximum age 
of the disk population, for the reasons already explained above, may 
perhaps not be known so exactly as has been believed from time to time, 
nonetheless there can be no doubt that it is well defined. The value given is 
admittedly | to 2 billion years less than the age given above for the globular 
clusters, but this difference may already be very close to the present error 
bounds. There are younger clusters in great numbers (see, for example, 
Figure 26.2); the formation of the disk population therefore occupies the 
whole space of time between the halo population II and the spiral arm 
population I. As we shall discuss more precisely later, associations and 
clusters are continually forming out of interstellar matter in the spiral arms. 
Some of these groups “‘dissolve’’ and so continually replace the evolution- 
ary losses of the disk population. 

A more careful study of the metal abundances of the disk stars then 
showed that they certainly differed only slightly from each other but that 
nevertheless there was a scatter within a factor of 3 to (at most) 5. In 
particular, intermediate-band photometric studies by B. Stromgren and by 
G. Gustafsson and P. E. Nissen (1972) have shown that the metal abun- 
dance of the Hyades is about 3 times larger than that of the Sun. The metal 
abundances of 60 population I stars of spectral types F1 to F5 lay between 
these values. The Pleiades proves to be metal poor with respect to the 
Hyades by a factor of 2. A connection between metal abundance and age is 
not to be found. In accord with our foregoing discussions, the relatively 
metal-poor stars clearly form a transition to the halo population II, which 
may perhaps be described as intermediate population II. But what about 
the metal-rich stars? (As remarked already, the description ‘‘super-metal- 
rich’’ seems to us to be thoroughly pretentious for an effect which barely 
lies above the presently achievable error bounds.) By means of multicolor 
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photometry, M. Grenon (1972-1973) succeeded in finding for a larger 
number of such stars a correlation between metal overabundance and 
galactic orbit (in the Bottlinger diagram), and, what is more, in the sense 
that the metal abundance in the galactic disk decreases steadily outward. 
Furthermore, observations by H. Spinrad and others of other disk galaxies 
had already suggested an effect of this kind. 

At this point we conclude for the moment the discussion of our Milky 
Way system and turn to the other galaxies, working our way from right to 
left in the Hubble diagram (Figure 27.3) and starting with the giant galaxies 
which are comparable to our system. After that we investigate the dwarf 
galaxies. 

Among the irregular galaxies, our nearest neighbors, the Magellanic 
Clouds LMC and SMC, have been thoroughly investigated. Their dominant 
characteristic is an extensive population I, with gaseous nebulae, blue OB 
stars, etc. However, there is also an old population with red giants, etc. 
Furthermore, we know many globular clusters and at least the upper parts 
of their color-magnitude diagrams. To some extent they are the same as in 
the Milky Way system, but some contain, among other things, bright blue 
stars whose nature is still very mysterious. The chemical composition can 
be determined for some gaseous nebulae and several of the extremely 
bright supergiants, such as HD 33579 (B. Wolf, 1972). With regard both to 
the relative abundances of the heavy elements and to the metal abundance 
M/H, they cannot be distinguished (within the errors) from the galactic 
population I. We still know extremely little about the o/d stars of the 
Magellanic Clouds. 

As we would expect, the disk or spiral galaxies, like M 31, resemble the 
Milky Way system in many ways. With regard to the globular clusters in 
M 31, S. van den Bergh was able to use color indices to verify that they are 
metal poor, although perhaps slightly less so than ours. Then it was 
possible to observe that in the inner regions of some galaxies the nitrogen 
lines of the gaseous nebulae are anomalously strong. This could be caused 
by stellar evolution according to the CNO cycle being particularly active 
here. It is certainly well known that in this process after a sufficiently long 
time almost all the CNO group has been converted to N“. 

The elliptical galaxies consist mainly of old stars, as is shown by their 
brightest stars being red giants. Just occasionally W. Baade noticed small 
filaments of dark matter in which bright blue stars have recently started to 
shine. Our main question is naturally directed to the metal abundance of 
the E galaxies. We discuss this forthwith, with respect both to the /uminos- 
ity of the galaxy and to the mass (which is roughly proportional to it). R. D. 
McClure and S. van den Bergh (1968) determined for a large number of 
galaxies (and globular clusters) a color index C* for the region 3800-4500 A 
and the metal index Q which we have already mentioned [equation (27.1)]; 
both are to a great extent independent of interstellar reddening. Recent 
narrow- and intermediate-band photometric studies by H. Spinrad and B. J. 
Taylor and by S. M. Faber (1972-1973) confirm their results, a sample of 
which is shown in Table 27.3. 
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Table 27.3. Relation between absolute magnitude Mg, the color index C* for 
the wavelength range \3800-4500 A (constructed so as to be 
independent of interstellar reddening) and the corresponding 
metal index Q [from equation (27.1)] for some E and SO galaxies. 
After McClure and van den Bergh (1968). 


Galaxy Me, ie Q 

NGC 185, dE te. 0.85 —0.31 (metal poor) 
NGC 3245, SO TT 1.12 —0.16 

NGC 4472, E ~2038 1.25 —0.06 (metal rich) 


In agreement with spectroscopic observations, we discover that the 
giant E galaxies have normal or (perhaps) somewhat enhanced metal 
abundances, but that with decreasing luminosity the metal content also 
decreases, to values that approach those of metal-poor globular clusters. In 
the dwarf E galaxies we are clearly concerned (almost?) entirely with 
metal-poor population IT. 

Since, as is well known, there are no dwarf spiral galaxies, it only 
remains to discuss the question of the metal abundance in the irregular 
dwarf galaxies such as IC 1613. W. Baade’s Ha photograph (Figure 27.6) 
allowed several H II regions to be discovered, and so members of a 
population I. However we do not know in what proportion this is present 
relative to an old stellar population which is certainly also present. 

Still very puzzling are the two blue dwarf galaxies, studied by L. Searle 
and W. L. W. Sargent (1972), in which they find on the one hand an 
underabundance of O and Ne and on the other hand a numerous population 
I with blue stars. Are we dealing with young objects? Do they have 
anything to do with the blue globular clusters? 

To close this Section we discuss again the question of the abundance 
ratio H:He of the two lightest elements, hydrogen and helium, in the 
different stellar populations. As will become apparent, this question is very 
important for cosmology. For the spiral arm population I and the disk 
population the ratio H:He is ascertained mainly from analyses of B star 
spectra; in O stars departures from thermodynamic equilibrium may create 
difficulties. The analyses of the interstellar gas are immediately compara- 
ble with those of young stars. In that case H:He is obtained from recombi- 
nation lines in gaseous nebulae or H II regions, for example the Orion 
nebula, and from the radio transitions between energy levels of very high 
quantum number (Section 24). All these methods give (cf. Table 19.1) H:He 
~ 10. The same value is obtained for many planetary nebulae (Table 19.1), 
although these certainly represent a rather advanced stage of stellar evolu- 
tion. It is clear—although in no way obvious—that in the formation of their 
envelopes it is mainly unburned matter from the outermost layers of the 
central star that is blown off. In the case of the halo population II the 
determination of H:He runs up against the serious difficulty that at the 
lower temperatures of their main sequence and giant stars helium lines can 
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in no circumstances be expected. We are therefore directed to the planetary 
nebulae, and perhaps other late stages of evolution, where there is however 
the perpetual danger that material burned in nuclear reactions may have 
succeeded in reaching the surface. The most thorough investigation is by 
O’Dell, Peimbert, and Kinman of the planetary nebula K 648 which, as a 
member of the globular cluster M 15 = NGC 7078, certainly belongs to 
population II. This showed that even for reduced metal abundance the ratio 
H:He remained at about 10, just as in the stars of population I and the disk. 
These and similar observations, together with the theory of the color- 
magnitude diagram of globular clusters, indicate that the two lightest 
elements H and He were formed in a different way from the heavy elements 
with Z = 6. 


28. Radio Emission from Galaxies, Galactic Nuclei, and 
Cosmic Rays and High-energy Astronomy 


Besides the well-known ‘‘optical window’’ from the ozone limit at about 
3000 A to the infrared at about 22 wu the Earth’s atmosphere has a second 
range of transparency from \ ~ | mm to as far as the onset of ionospheric 
reflection at \ ~ 30 m. Since K. G. Jansky’s discovery (1931) radio 
astronomy has exploited this spectral range. 

In Section 9 (pp. 100—101) we have described radio telescopes and radio 
interferometers, for the precise measurement of the position and intensity 
distribution of cosmic radio sources. By combining accurately calibrated 
measurements at various wavelengths \, or frequencies v = c/A, we obtain 
radio spectra. In recent times it has also become possible to measure the 
polarization of radiation in radio frequencies from cosmic sources. In 
Section 20 we became acquainted with the radio emission from the Sun. 
This is composed of the thermal radiation of the quiet Sun produced by 
free-free transitions in the plasma of the coronaat | to 2 x 10° K, and also of 
the nonthermal radiation of the disturbed Sun, which, along with other 
phenomena of solar activity, is produced by plasma oscillations, synchro- 
tron radiation (see below), etc. 


28.1 Radio radiation of the Galaxy and galactic sources 


As regards the radio radiation of the Galaxy, we have already discussed the 
thermal part in Section 24. We are primarily concerned with the line 
emission of neutral hydrogen (H I regions), at \ = 21.105 cm or v = 1420.40 
MHz, as well as of the OH radical and many other molecules. We should 
remark in addition that in some radio sources the intensity ratios, for 
example of the OH lines, do not correspond to thermal population of the 
energy levels. Rather, some lines appear to be strengthened by stimulated 
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emission, that is, the maser effect, as a result of overpopulation of the 
higher energy level. What process led to this unusual population of the 
energy levels is not yet clear. 

Then we also know about the continuum of free-free radiation of ionized 
hydrogen, etc., especially in the H II regions and gaseous nebulae near the 
galactic plane and in planetary nebulae. We recognize such thermal con- 
tinua by the fact that in the case of emission by an optically thin layer the 
intensity, or the flux per unit frequency interval S,, is nearly independent of 
v. The radiation temperature 7, according to the Rayleigh—Jeans law! 
behaves approximately as 7, ~ v-?. In contrast to this, the radio emission 
of the Galaxy coming from all over the sky, as well as that of the strong 
radio sources, shows a spectrum expressed approximately by 


baie BewOhianl = ve. (28.1) 


Even taking account of absorption and self-absorption, this cannot be 
ascribed to thermal emission. Again, the radiation temperatures of more 
than 10° K measured at long wavelengths can scarcely be interpreted as 
thermal. So H. Alfvén and N. Herlofson in 1950 appealed to the mechanism 
of synchrotron radiation, or magnetobremsstrahlung, for the explanation of 
the nonthermal radio continua. These notions were then further developed 
by Shklovsky, Ginzburg, Oort, and others. It was known to physicists that 
relativistic electrons (that is, electrons moving with nearly the speed of 
light, whose energy E appreciably exceeds their rest energy myc? = 0.511 
MeV), that describe a circular path in the magnetic field of a synchrotron, 
emit intense continuum radiation in their direction of motion, the spectrum 
of which extends into the far ultraviolet. This continuum differs from that of 
free-free radiation or bremsstrahlung in that the acceleration of the elec- 
trons results, not from atomic electric fields, but from a macroscopic 
magnetic field H. 

V. V. Vladimirsky and J. Schwinger developed the theory of synchro- 
tron radiation in 1948-1949. It rests upon the following consideration. 
According to the laws of relativistic kinematics, an electron circulating with 
almost the speed of light emits radiation within a narrow cone of angle a ~ 
my oc’/E (Figure 28.1). Like a lighthouse beam, this sweeps over the 
observer in rapid succession so that, taking account of the relativistic 
Doppler effect, he receives a succession of radiation flashes, each of 
duration Ar, say. The spectral resolution or, mathematically speaking, the 
Fourier analysis of the radiation gives a continuous spectrum, whose 
maximum lies at the circular frequency ~ 1/At. More exact calculation 
gives for the frequency of the maximum v,, [Hz] the formula 


Vn =4.6X 10° HA, Ez, (28.2) 


where H , is the component of the magnetic field (in gauss) perpendicular 
to the direction of motion of the electron and E,, is its energy in electron- 


‘EP ouation (11.25): S; = 2°kT_Je*. 
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Figure 28.1 
direction ‘direction of vibration Synchrotron radiation of a 
of radiation of electric vector relativistic electron in a magnetic field H. 


volts. If we work with a mean galactic magnetic field of H, ~ 5 x 10°G, 
the following electron energies correspond to the various frequencies v,, or 
wavelengths ),, shown: 


dm = 3000 A 30 pe 3mm 30 cm 30 m 
Ym = 10% 108 10"! 10° 107 Hz (28.3) 
E =6.6 x.10" 6.6 x 10" .66x< 10° 66% 16 6.6 x IV’ ex, 


Even for the production of radiation in the radio-frequency range, and 
certainly in the visible, electrons must be available with energies in the 
region of those of cosmic rays. If we can represent the energy distribution 
of the electrons by a power law 


N(E) dE = constant E~” dE (28.4) 
then the intensity of the synchrotron radiation is given by 
eZ ee HOt 2y-O-DI2 (28.5) 


In 1939 when G. Reber investigated the distribution of radio radiation 
over the sky at v = 167 MHz or A = 1.8 m, making use of his radio 
telescope of modest angular resolving power, he noted at once its concen- 
tration toward the galactic plane and toward the galactic center. 

Radio astronomy, and also astronomy with X rays and y rays, presents 
us with the possibility of learning something about the occurrence of highly 
energetic electrons in cosmic systems. This is of great significance since the 
original distribution of directions of the charged particles arriving at the 
Earth cannot be inferred, because of their complicated deflections by the 
terrestrial and interplanetary magnetic fields. An obstacle is that we still 
know little about the magnetic field H that also appears in equation (28.5). 
At present we can still not determine how the galactic emissivity in radio 
frequencies derived from the observations is shared between the factor 
~ H'-7 and the factor N,, the density of relativistic electrons in the relevant 
energy range. 


Synchrotron radiation. Galactic radio sources S07 


In addition to the nonthermal radiation from the galactic disk (Figure 
28.2) (which joins up with the thermal radiation of ionized hydrogen at 
decimeter and centimeter wavelengths) one observes, also in the meter- 
wavelength region, another component which is distributed relatively uni- 
formly over the whole sky. Following J. E. Baldwin, this has been ascribed 
to the galactic halo in which there ought to be present (dynamically 
independent of the stars): (1) relativistic electrons, (2) a magnetic field, (3) a 
plasma, in which the magnetic field is ‘“‘suspended.”’ In order to explain the 
smallness of its concentration toward the galactic plane, we should ascribe 
to the plasma either macroscopic velocities (like those of high-velocity 
Stars) of some hundreds of kilometers per second, or corresponding thermal 
velocities, that is, a temperature of from 10° to 10° K. 

More recent measurements with ever greater angular resolving power 
have traced an ever greater proportion of the ‘“‘halo radiation’’ to galactic 
and, still more, extra-galactic radio sources (see below) that are densely 
distributed over the sky. By now it is questionable as to whether between 
the many sources anything at all is left over for the galactic radio halo! 

The determination of the spatial distribution of radio sources in our 
galaxy is made particularly difficult and uncertain by the fact that we 
ourselves are in the system. The construction of more and more powerful 
radio interferometers has brought us in recent years a much more direct 
knowledge of the distribution of radio emission in neighboring galaxies. 

We are already familiar with the most important types of galactic, 
mainly nonthermal, radio sources: 


(1) Supernova remnants; on the one hand the pulsars and their surround- 
ing nebulae (such as the Crab nebula, M1 = Tau A, cf. Figure 26.11) 
and on the other hand the extended ring-shaped or circular nebulae 
(like the well-known Cygnus Loop (the Veil nebula) or IC 443). 

(2) Flare stars; red dwarf stars, on whose surfaces eruptions (flares) occur 
at irregular intervals, which differ from the analogous phenomena on 
the Sun only in their much larger energy output. 

(3) Very recently it has been possible to detect a few other stars as radio 
emitters, for example a Scorpii = Antares, or more precisely its blue 
component B. 


28.2 Extra-galactic radio sources 


In 1946 J. S. Hey and his collaborators discovered the first radio source 
Cygnus A because of its intensity fluctuations. Simultaneous observations 
at stations far removed from each other showed later on that these fluctua- 
tions are to be interpreted as scintillation produced in the ionosphere, 
chiefly in the F2 layer at a height of about 200 km. Like optical scintillation, 
which occurs only for stars but not for planets (which have a larger angular 
diameter), radio scintillation occurs only in the case of sources of suffi- 
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ciently small angular diameter. For the so-called quasi-stellar radio sources 
(see below), some of which have angular diameters less than a second of 
arc, another sort of scintillation has recently been discovered, which is 
produced in the interplanetary plasma. Using larger and larger radio tele- 
scopes, the radio interferometer invented by M. Ryle and in particular the 
technique of aperture synthesis invented by him in 1962, a series of 
research groups have discovered more and more radio sources and have 
measured their position, angular diameter or intensity distribution, and 
radio spectrum. These studies will be most effectively supplemented by 
means of the recent advances in infrared astronomy, which enable the gaps 
in the spectrum from the near infrared to the millimeter region to be almost 
closed. 

For quantitative discussion, we must first bring order into the jumble of 
notation and units, which has arisen from the fact that physicists and stellar 
spectroscopists began from the classical work of G. Kirchoff, M. Planck, 
and others and as a result favored the cgs system with basic units centi- 
meter, gram, second. The radio astronomers were linked to the usage of 
high-frequency techniques and to the MKS system with units meter, 
kilogram, second. The frequency unit in many European countries is now 
officially the Hertz = s~'; in some countries the clumsy notation c/s = cycle 
per second is still preferred. As well as these notations there are still the 
physically quite nonsensical *‘DIN 1970’’ standards, which should be 
abolished as soon as possible. Table 28.1 gives a review of the definitions 
and units used to describe on the one hand extended sources and on the 
other unresolved (point) sources. 

For the description of extended sources the so-called brightness temper- 
ature T (or T,) is commonly used instead of intensity or brightness. Here 
one asks what temperature 7 a blackbody must have in order to radiate at 
frequency v, according to the Rayleigh—Jeans’ law (sufficiently accurate in 
the radio range), precisely the radiation intensity J, From equation 
(11.25)—written directly in MKS units—we have the relation 


Ly = BATS: % A Pe i Ze. (28.6) 


The spectral energy distribution of radio sources is usually approximated 
by a power law 


or S$, (28.7) 


where a is called the spectral index (some authors prefer to define —a as 
the spectral index). For the synchrotron radiation of the Milky Way and 
many galaxies a lies in the range —0.7 + 0.1. For thermal radiation from 
H II regions a ~ 0 in optically thin layers and a = +2 in optically thick 
layers. 

After these somewhat tedious explanations, we turn to the exciting 
problems of radio emission from galaxies. Next to the origin and dynamics 
of the spiral arms (see Section 29), the present focus of interest is in the 
investigation of galactic nuclei. We distinguish the (normally) lens-shaped 
and relatively dense central region of a galaxy from the much smaller, 
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compact, actual nucleus, only 0.1 to 10 pc in size. The galactic nuclei are 
the seat of an ‘‘activity’’ which varies strongly from galaxy to galaxy and 
also with time; the significance of this was pointed out by V. A. Ambarzum- 
ian as early as 1954, in several papers scarcely noticed at the time. The 
activity manifests itself in the release of huge amounts of energy in the form 
of superthermal particles and photons. Here, clearly, is the most important 
source of synchrotron electrons and cosmic rays, of nonthermal radio 
waves, X rays, and y rays and of nonthermal long wavelength infrared 
radiation, etc. 

In what follows we discuss—in order of increasing activity—first the 
(more or less) normal galaxies, of which our Milky Way is one. Then we 
turn to the Seyfert galaxies, to actual radio galaxies and to quasars. In 
these we are dealing with energy transformation on such a gigantic scale 
that we may well ask whether the known laws of physics remain adequate 
for its explanation. 


28.2.1 Normal galaxies 


In 1950 M. Ryle, F. G. Smith, and B. Elsmore were able to show that 
several of the well-known brighter galaxies emit radio radiation of about the 
strength expected from their similarity to our Milky Way. Soon afterward 
R. Hanbury Brown and C. Hazard succeeded in determining, in rough 
outline, the radio brightness distribution of the Andromeda galaxy M 31; 
the two galaxies proved to be very similar in the radio region as well. 

As already indicated, the investigation of the brightness distribution, and 
therewith the origin of the radio emission in galaxies, entered an entirely 
new phase with the use of aperture synthesis. By means of this technique 
G. G. Pooley (1969) in Cambridge first studied the Andromeda galaxy M 31 
at 408 and 1407 MHz. Then, using the Dutch radio telescope at Wester- 
bork, which came into existence on the initiative of J. H. Oort, D. S. 
Mathewson, P. C. van der Kruit, and W. N. Brouw (1971) made a thorough 
study of the Sc galaxy M 51 = NGC 5194 and its companion, the Ir galaxy 
NGC 5195, in the continuum at 1415 MHz (A 21 cm). In that study they 
achieved a resolution (whole half-power beam width) of 24” in right ascen- 
sion and 32” in declination, corresponding to about 450 pc. With computer 
reduction, the observations can be displayed either as isophotes or as a 
genuine radio picture. Then, using the same instrument, M 33, NGC 4258 
(P. C. van der Kruit, J. H. Oort, and D. S. Mathewson, 1972) as well as 
several normal and Seyfert galaxies (P. C. van der Kruit, 1971) were 
investigated. As a representative of the Ir galaxies, the Large Magellanic 
Cloud LMC is well known. The angular resolution of galactic nuclei is—so 
far as the nonthermal radiation is concerned—naturally left to long baseline 
interferometry or to infrared astronomy. We try to give an account of the 
very detailed investigations, summarizing them as far as is possible. 

For convenience, we distinguish several components (developed to 
different extents in different galaxies) of the nonthermal, that is, synchro- 
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tron, radiation, which we relate to the core, to the central region, and to 
the disk (uniformly distributed) as well as to the spiral arms. 

For a long time it was generally accepted that the Milky Way, and 
similar galaxies as well, had an extended, slightly flattened radio halo (not 
to be confused with the halo of population II stars!), which must then 
consist of plasma with synchrotron electrons and a magnetic field. With 
improved resolution, this radiation proves more and more to be from 
discrete sources, partly in the galaxy concerned and partly in the back- 
ground. Probably there is in general no radio halo (although it played an 
important role in several theories of cosmic rays!). 


(1) Spiral arms. As is seen most clearly in M S1, the ridge line, that is, the 
maximum brightness of the spiral arm, does not agree precisely with 
that on blue-sensitive plates, that is, the maximum star density. Rather, 
the radio arm lies along the inner side of the optical arm in the region of 
the dust and gas arm marked by dark clouds and (on Ha-plates) H II 
regions. D. S. Mathewson et al., following W. W. Roberts, attribute 
this to the fact that, according to the density-wave theory of spiral arms 
(cf. Section 29), a compression of the gas and the magnetic field lines is 
to be expected here. The larger density of synchrotron electrons thus 
caused, and the strengthening of the magnetic field, would produce an 
increase in radio emission. The intensity of the radio arms decreases 
outward. In M 51 the decrease is more gradual in the arm at whose 
end—about 4'5 =~ 5.2 kpc from the nucleus—is situated the strongly 
emitting Ir galaxy NGC 5195. An estimate of the number of supernovae 
exploding each year and of their remnants shows further that—con- 
trary to the commonly held view—supernovae scarcely represent a 
sufficient source for the synchrotron electrons or for the nonthermal 
radiation of the spiral arm. We shall return presently to the question of 
their origin. 

Before that, we must briefly refer to the quite astonishing observa- 
tions which P. C. van der Kruit, J. H. Oort, and D. S. Mathewson 
(1972) have made of NGC 4258 using the same technique. The blue 
plates in the Hubble Atlas at first gave the impression of a rather 
normal Sb galaxy. On the other hand, the radio picture at 1415 MHz 
showed, besides the two “‘usual’’ optical spiral arms of the blue plates, 
two further radio arms, which emerge from the central region and then 
run between 5 and 15 kpc further, almost in a straight line. These arms 
first obtained an optical counterpart with the use of interference-filter 
pictures in Ha, which show, just as in the radio picture, an unusually 
smooth run of brightness along this arm. The radio and Ha pictures 
together with corresponding radial velocity measurements can now be 
interpreted in terms of a model in which about 18 x 10° years ago two 
plasma clouds were flung out of the nucleus of the galaxy in opposite 
directions with velocities of approximately 800 to 1600 km/s. These 
masses (about 10’ to 10°M.o ) would have compressed the gas of the 
disk and so produced the ‘‘extra’’ radio arms. The entire formation will 
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then in the course of one rotation of the galaxy or less, that is, ~ 10° 
years, be gripped by the differential rotation and so more and more 
assume the appearance of normal spiral arms. What role do such 
processes play in the evolution of galaxies with regard to the origin of 
new spiral arms or the replacement of old ‘‘ground-down’’ ones? To 
this question too we can return only in the next Section. 

(2) Disk component. The brightness of this component, which can natu- 
rally only be caught sight of between the spiral arms, shows a smooth 
run as a function of distance from the center. Its connection with the 
density of the neutral and ionized gas certainly needs further 
elucidation. 

(3) Nuclear component. To begin with, it is evident that even optically 
similar galaxies show great differences in regard to the radio brightness 
of the central region and of the nucleus. Of the galaxies we have 
discussed, M 51 yields the largest flux density and our galaxy a much 
smaller one; finally M 33 and the LMC show no measurable nuclear 
component at all. 


The ratio of the three components of the synchrotron radiation should 
give us information about their interrelation and ultimately about the origin 
of the synchrotron electrons. The observations that on the one hand a 
significant correlation exists between the nuclear component and the disk 
plus spiral arm components and that on the other hand supernovae (at any 
rate in M 51) are not the main source of the synchrotron electrons suggest 
that their source should be sought in the nuclear region. Also, one has the 
impression that the intensification of synchrotron radiation in normal spiral 
arms (for example, M 51) as well as in the extra radio arms of NGC 4258 
arises from compression of previously existing plasma together with mag- 
netic field and synchrotron electrons. It appears conceivable (but is not 
proved) that high-energy particles may even stream directly out of the 
nucleus along magnetic field lines into the spiral arms. 

Optical observation shows in the center of most galaxies a small nucleus 
of high surface brightness. In the Andromeda galaxy M 31—where it was 
discovered already by Hubble—its dimensions are 1"6 x 2"8 or 5.4 x 9.4 
pe (diameter). The spectrum shows that the nucleus consists mainly of 
normal stars of late spectral type. The brightness, as well as the internal 
motions, leads to a total mass of 10’ to 10° solar masses and thus to a star 
density of about 2 x 10°/pc®. Similar nuclei are also observed optically in 
the local group, for example, in the E galaxies NGC 205 and M 32—the 
companions of M 31—and in the Sc galaxy M 33. 

However the true significance of galactic nuclei was first revealed by 
radio astronomy. Even in the category of “‘normal’’ galaxies many— 
though not all—proved to be strong nonthermal radio sources. These show 
in principle the same phenomena that we shall meet in increased measure in 
Seyfert and N galaxies, quasi-stellar objects, etc. Besides compact compo- 
nents, whose diameters amount only to 0.1 to about 10 pc, there are 
extended central components out to a few hundred parsecs. Some galaxies 
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even possess both. All these objects show, commonly in the radio and 
sometimes in the optical, brightness variations on a time scale of a few 
months. 

Of special interest to us is the central region of our own galaxy. It is 
hidden from optical observations by the dense dark clouds in the Scorpius— 
Sagittarius region. Only recently, using high resolution radio antennas at 
centimeter wavelengths and as a result of the spectacular evolution of 
infrared astronomy, has progress been made. 

Using the isophotal representation of the central region of the Galaxy 
(Figure 28.2) at 8.0 GHz (A 3.75 cm), which D. Downes, A. Maxwell, and 
M. L. Meeks (1966) recorded with a 120-ft paraboloid, we recognize at the 
center the radio source Sagittarius A with a (half-power) diameter of 3/5, 
which corresponds to 12 pc at the distance of the galactic center of ~ 10 
kpc. The position relative to many other formations leaves no doubt that 
Sag A represents the center or nucleus of our galaxy. Even at higher 
resolution (to ~ 1’) no further structure can be detected in the radio. The 
radio spectrum is nonthermal for v > 2 GHz with a spectral index a = 
—Q.7. In the surrounding region are found numerous radio sources, whose 
spectra (I, ~ constant) shows that we are dealing with thermal free-free 
emission from H II regions. The whole central region is covered by an 
extended, flattened thermal source, whose diameter along the equator 
corresponds to about 60’ or 170 pc. Furthermore, absorption by ionized 
hydrogen depresses the long wavelength continuum of Sag A for v < 2 
GHz. 

Infrared astronomy brought completely new kinds of information about 
the nucleus of the Galaxy. E. E. Becklin and G. Neugebauer studied the 
spectral region \1.65 to 19.5 um in 1968-1969, F. J. Low, D. E. Klein- 
mann, F. F. Forbes, and H. H. Anmann the region 5 to 1500 um in 1969. 
First of all, the former group found an infrared source which agreed 
precisely with the radio source Sag A in position and size (~ 3'5). On the 
other hand the size and the (almost extinction-free) surface brightness at 2.2 
ym also fits the nucleus of the Andromeda galaxy M 31. We may reason- 
ably assume that both galactic nuclei are composed of stars and have the 
Same spectral energy distribution at shorter wavelengths as well. Then we 
can determine, to begin with, the extinction in the near infrared. If we 
extrapolate rather further, we find toward the galactic center a visual 
extinction of 27™! 

Then it was shown that in the middle of Sag A an even more compact 
infrared source stands out against the background, with a size of only about 
16” or 0.8 pc. Finally, there sits within that another point source, ~ 0/02, 
possibly a star. 

However, the greatest surprise of infrared astronomy was that the 
spectral energy distribution S, of the nucleus of our galaxy, and also of 
other galaxies (little studied up to the present), shows a maximum within 
the range ~ 3 wm to 1000 wm (= | mm) at ~ 70 um; this maximum rises 
above the background by about 3 powers of 10 in our galaxy and by about 5 
powers of 10 in other galaxies and makes a decisive contribution to the 
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Figure 28.2. Central region of the Milky Way at 8.0 GHz (A 3.75 cm) according 

to D. Downes, A. Maxwell, and M. Meeks (1966). The numbers on the isophotes 
correspond to the antenna temperature. The radio sources G are denoted by 

their galactic coordinates /'', b''. Sagittarius A is the nonthermal central source of 
our Galaxy. The remaining sources and also the extended sources (/'' ~ + 0°.5) 
are thermal. The ‘‘true’’ equator apparently lies 2’ south of the position accepted 
at the time that the new galactic coordinates were fixed. The hatched circle of 4’.2 
diameter gives the resolving power, that is, the half-power width of the antenna’s 
pencil beam. For a distance to the galactic center of 10 kpc, 1 arc minute 


corresponds to 2.91 pc. 


luminosity. The origin of this component of the radiation is at present not 


yet clear. 


Observations of radio galaxies (see below) suggest that the emission of 
nonthermal radio and infrared radiation in the center of the galactic system 
is connected with explosion(s) in its nucleus. In fact, the discovery of the 
high-velocity H I clouds (which can not be explained by rotation) led P. C. 
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van der Kruit in Leiden (1970-1971) to the idea that there may have been 
flung out of the galactic center ~ 6 x 10° years ago about a million solar 
masses (essentially in the form of hydrogen) at ~ 130 km/s and even earlier, 
12 x 10° years ago to within a few million years, a mass some 5 to 10 times 
larger, at ~ 6000 km/s. While the former is still ‘‘in flight,”’ the latter, which 
flew out at an angle of 25° to 30° to the galactic plane, has fallen back into 
the plane and has given rise to the expansion motions observed in the inner 
parts of the Galaxy, for example the 3-kpc arm. 

We postpone all questions of energy and concern ourselves first with 
‘active’ galaxies. 


28.2.2 Seyfert galaxies 


The activity of the nucleus can be more clearly understood, both optically 
and radio astronomically, in this class of galaxies, mainly spirals, which 
were first discovered optically in 1943 by C. K. Seyfert. The ‘“‘Seyfert 
nuclei’’ show a strong emission spectrum, in which the Balmer lines of 
hydrogen as well as of He I and II and perhaps other permitted transitions 
are always distinguished by their large widths. For example, in NGC 4151 
the half width of HB corresponds to a Doppler broadening of about 6000 
km/s. On the other hand, the forbidden lines—mostly of high excitation— 
of N ll, OI-III, Ne HI and V, SU, A IV, Fe III, IV, X, and XIV have the 
same width in some Seyfert galaxies but in others are much narrower (for 
example, in NGC 4151 ~ 450 km/s). Interpretation of the spectra leads to 
the conclusion that—in the same way as in diffuse and planetary nebulae— 
plasma with about 10° electrons/cm’ is stimulated to emit by the presence 
of hot stars (Ta; ~ 20 000K). This plasma occupies only about | percent of 
the nucleus, and moreover the highest ionization states are explained by 
using only small amounts of gas at much higher temperatures. According to 
D. E. Osterbrock (1971) the chemical composition of the plasma cannot be 
distinguished from that of the Sun and of normal stars. The origin of the 
Doppler widths of the Balmer lines may not yet be explained. Probably we 
are dealing with gas streaming at a few 100 km/s; however, it is also 
possible that the originally narrower lines become broadened by scattering 
by free electrons (like the Fraunhofer lines in the solar corona). 

More recently it has been shown that all Seyfert galaxies emit strong 
nonthermal radio radiation, that is, synchrotron radiation. The interfero- 
metric determination of radio source positions led now to extremely inter- 
esting results. According to P. C. van der Kruit (1971) some Seyfert 
galaxies have a radio source in the nucleus. Others have two emitting 
regions placed symmetrically with respect to the core and at first sight 
resemble radio galaxies (see below), but in the case of Seyfert galaxies the 
double source apparently lies in the plane of the galaxy. Finally NGC 4736, 
for example, has both kinds of source. In some cases the radio sources 
could be resolved by very long baseline interferometry down to ~ 107° arc 
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seconds; in this way one obtained, for example, for NGC 1275 = 3C84 
three formations fitting inside one another, with (half-power) diameters 


300" 0"02 O'001 
or 80kpc Spc 0.3 pe. 


Variations of Seyfert nuclei on a time scale of months also leads to the 
conclusion of finer structure. 

The phenomena already described in ‘‘normal”’ galaxies give the impres- 
sion of a somewhat fragmentary or atrophied counterpart to Seyfert galax- 
ies. We therefore come to the view that all or in any case most bright 
galaxies succumb to the ‘‘Seyfert disease”’ from time to time. Since about 1 
percent of galaxies show the Seyfert phenomenon, its total duration (possi- 
bly with interruptions) may amount to 10° years, to order of magnitude. 

The classification criterion due to Seyfert (1943) is not the only one 
possible. Besides that one describes as N galaxies (W. W. Morgan 1958) 
objects which (optically) have a bright, star-like nucleus with a weak, hazy 
envelope. Probably all Seyfert galaxies are also N type, but the reverse is 
certainly not true. Related to the N type, but still further condensed, is the 
class of compact galaxies (F. Zwicky 1963) which are defined as having 
within them a region whose surface brightness is greater than 20™ per LI”. 
Finally one denotes as Markarian galaxies those which, for example on 
low dispersion spectra, reveal a significant ultraviolet excess (compared 
with normal objects). The relationship of the criterion chosen by B. E. 
Markarian (1967) to that due to Seyfert is obvious. It must remain a task for 
the future to find a classification which represents at a glance and in the 
closest possible connection with the observations both the permanent and 
the temporary features of galaxies. 


28.2.3 Radio galaxies 


By 1954 the measurements of the positions of several of the stronger radio 
sources had attained such accuracy that W. Baade and R. Minkowski 
succeeded in identifying them with optical objects. In particular, the 
second strongest radio source in the northern sky, Cygnus A, could 
be associated with a remarkably faint object of photographic magnitude 
17™9. Besides a weak continuum and the Ha line, it shows forbidden 
lines of [OI and III], [NII], [NelII and V]..., with a redshift (Section 
30) corresponding to 16 830 km/s. Thus we have to do with an extra- 
galactic object at a distance about 170 Mpc. The optical picture shows 
two ‘‘nuclei’’ about 2” apart. Baade and Minkowski first interpreted this as 
two colliding galaxies. In the collision the stars would be only a little 
affected; the gas, on the other hand, would be swept out of both galaxies 
and excited into a state of radio emission. Subsequent investigation has not 
been able to endorse this picture. 

Measurements by R. Hanbury Brown, R. C. Jennison, and M. K. Das 
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Figure 28.4 Radio source Centaurus A (NGC 5128). a—lsophotes of the 
radio continuum at 1420 MHz (A 21 cm) by B. F. C. Cooper, R. M. Price, 
and D. J. Cole, 1965. Radiation temperatures are given in Kelvin. The circle 
(right) of 14’ diameter denotes the resolving power (beamwidth at half 
intensity) of the aerial. b—The EO galaxy NGC 5128 (RA 13" 22™ 3136, 6-42° 
45'4, 1950) has been identified with the unresolved central source in 
Figure 28.4a. According to interferometer measurements by P. Maltby 
(1961) this galaxy itself consists of two sources, which are almost 
symmetrically placed with respect to the remarkable absorbing lane which 
surrounds the galaxy. There is no optical indication of either the narrow 
(younger) or wider (older) pair of radio sources. The sole indication of the 
explosion responsible for flinging the radio sources out of the core isa 
pair of weak extensions just discernible in Figure 28.4b, and 
approximately along the line joining the two inner radio sources. This line 

is itself nearly parallel to the rotation axis of the galaxy. 


Gupta using the great correlation interferometer at Jodrell Bank Observa- 
tory showed in 1953 that the radio emission of Cygnus A does not arise 
from the galaxy itself but from two components placed almost symmetri- 
cally with respect to it. Cygnus A is the prototype of a radio galaxy; in 
some objects the galaxy itself also emits radio radiation. 

In Figure 28.3 we show a contour map which S. Mitton and M. Ryle 
(1969) have obtained with the Cambridge aperture synthesis radio telescope 
at 5 GHz (A 6 cm) with a resolution of 6”5 x 9” (in RA, 6, respectively). The 
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Figure 28.5. Radio galaxy. At time t = 0 two plasma clouds (and 
magnetic fields) were flung out from the galaxy in opposite 
directions with velocity v at an angle ® to the line of sight. 
Because of the finite speed of light, we see—compared to the 
galaxy—an earlier state of the cloud 1 moving away from us and a 
later state of the cloud 2 moving toward us. For this reason, cloud 
2 also appears rather further from the galaxy than cloud 1. 


optical shape of the galaxy is indicated.” The observations of Cyg A and of 
many similar radio galaxies suggest that two plasma clouds were flung out 
of the central galaxy, approximately along its axis, by a gigantic explosion. 
Their present separation amounts to 2’ or ~ 90 kpc (perpendicular to the 
line of sight); their diameters are about 20 kpc. The elongated shape of both 
components indicates that lines of force of a magnetic field were dragged 
out of the galaxy along with the plasma. The outer boundaries of both 
plasma clouds are conspicuously sharp. Taking account of the finite resolu- 
tion, the main decrease in brightness occurs in < 1”. According to D. S. de 
Young and W. I. Axford (1967) the ejected plasma is here separated from 
an intergalactic medium by a shock wave. 

The radio galaxy Centaurus A = NGC 5128, which is much closer to us, 
shows itself in the first place in the optical picture (Figure 28.4b) to be an 
elliptical galaxy. Quite generally, in fact, among the radio galaxies the 
Hubble type E predominates, with a strong preference for giant galaxies. At 
right angles to the axis NGC 5128 is girdled by a rather turbulent band of 
dark material (the one in Cyg A simulates two galaxies). In exposures with 
high contrast, we can trace faint appendages along the rotation axis out to 
about 40 kpc in both directions. On the radio map (Figure 28.4) we 
recognize at once two pairs of plasma clouds, whose distances from the 
galaxy amount to about 400 000 and about 13 000 light years. In this galaxy, 
then, (at least) two explosions must have taken place, at times at least the 
corresponding number of years ago (since the expansion velocity must be 
< c). The energy radiated in the meantime can only stem from the 
explosions. 

We now try to discover the age, energy content, and power output of 
radio galaxies. From these we can then hope to obtain at least an estimate 
for the density of the intergalactic medium. 


*More recent measurements by P. J. Hargrave and M. Ryle (1974) at 5 and 15 GHz show also 
radio emission from the galaxy and more details, which may be significant for the further 
development of the theory. 
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Following M. Ryle and M. S. Longair (1967) we start with a simple 
kinematic consideration (Figure 28.5). A galaxy has ejected at time ¢t = 0 
two plasma clouds with the same speed v at an angle © to the line of sight. 
If we observe at time ¢ = fo, then the cloud 1 moving away from us—from 
which the light takes longer to reach us—appears to us as it was at an 
earlier time f;, while the state of the cloud 2 moving toward us corresponds 
to a later time f. > f). At the moment of observation cloud 1 has covered a 
distance t,v while cloud 2 has covered the greater distance f.v. We 
therefore have 


fo — ft, = 11 COS O/c fa: 16 = tov COS O/c (28.8a) 
and for the angular distances 6, and 6, of the two clouds from the galaxy 
6, = t,v sin ®/R oO, = fay Si Qik. (28.8b) 


Here R denotes the distance of the galaxy, which is obtained from its red 
shift (Section 30). 

From these four equations we can calculate to, f,, f2, and v/c without 
further ado, if we make a plausible assumption for the angle ®. Since the 
axes of the galaxies will be randomly distributed, the ® ranges 0°—60° and 
60°—90° are equally probable. The reader may easily convince himself that 
no great error is made by putting ® ~ 60° throughout. 

If we return first to the radio source Cygnus A, we can deduce from the 
data already given that the two components are traveling away from their 
parent galaxy at present at speeds of v/c = 0.1 to 0.2 (depending on the 
assumed angle ®). Their age amounts to ty) ~ 5 X 10° years. The energy 
which is at present contained in the synchrotron electrons and magnetic 
fields of the two components can be estimated by means of the theory of 
synchrotron radiation. First of all, according to equations (28.4) and (28.5) 
the spectral index gives information about the velocity distribution of the 
electrons. Then one can calculate the emission per unit volume as a 
function of the number of electrons per cubic centimeter and of the 
strength of the magnetic field, or its energy density. Finally, making the 
plausible assumption that the energy densities of the synchrotron electrons 
plus protons and of the magnetic field are approximately equal, one can 
obtain the total energy density, or more precisely a lower limit for it. In this 
way we learn, for example, that the radio components of Cyg A possess at 
present an energy content of ~ 4 x 10°° erg. On the other hand, by 
integrating over the entire radio spectrum we calculate the power output as 
~ 5 x 10“ erg/s. This energy loss could be provided from the supply of 4 x 
10°° erg for 0.8 X 10'4s ~ 3 X 10° years, which agrees well with the dating 
of Ryle and Longair. 

More extensive observational material teaches us that the explosions of 
different radio galaxies occurred from 10* to 3 x 10° years ago. During this 
time the velocities of the components went down from ~ c to ~ 0.1c and 
their brightness at 1407 MHz decreased by about 3 powers of 10. Their 
initial energy content can be estimated (with considerable uncertainty) to 
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be ~ 10° erg. As we remarked in connection with de Young and Axford, 
the sharp outer boundary of the two plasma clouds is clearly the result of 
the formation of a shock wave. In that case, however, the ‘‘ram pressure”’ 
in the intergalactic medium of density po, that is, pov?/2, must be of the 
same order of magnitude as the internal pressure or energy density in the 
components immediately behind the shock wave. If one uses the earlier 
approximate values for Cyg A, one obtains, following S. Mitton and M. 
Ryle 


Po ~ 10-8 g/cm?. (28.9) 


This numerical value for the density of the intergalactic medium—which 
we Shall later compare with other estimates—is of the greatest significance 
for the construction of cosmological world models (Section 30). 


28.2.4 Exploding galaxies; M 82 and NGC 1275 


We obtain more precise information about the explosion in the nucleus of a 
galaxy in the few cases that we can also observe optically and spectroscopi- 
cally. In 1963 C. R. Lynds and A. R. Sandage were the first to succeed in 
doing this, for the galaxy M 82. 

Going by its membership of the M 81 group, the galaxy M 82 is at a 
distance of about 3 Mpc; since 1961 it has been known to be aradio source. 
Superficially it has the appearance of an irregular galaxy. Actually we have 
to do with a flattened galaxy out of whose nucleus, as spectra and photo- 
graphs in Ha show (Figure 28.6), enormous masses of hydrogen are 
shooting out in both directions along the axis. The speed of each mass is 
proportional to its distance from the nucleus. We can trace these filaments 
on both sides out to a distance of about 4000 pc from the nucleus of the 
galaxy; there the speed is about 2700 km/s. Hence we easily calculate that 
the explosion took place 1.5 million years ago. From the intensity of Ha we 
can infer the mass of the ejected filaments to be < 5.6 x 10° solar masses, 
and the mean density to be about 10 protons/cm?. The total kinetic energy 
of the moving bodies of gas comes to < 2.4 x 10° erg. 

For comparison we can easily verify that 5.6 <x 10° Suns in a time 
interval of 1.5 million years would radiate about 4 percent of this amount of 
energy. 

The synchrotron emission of M 82 integrated from the region of radio 
waves into the optical region for the 1.5 million years since the explosion 
(assuming the emission to remain constant in time) amounts to 9 x 10°° erg. 
This amount of energy must then have been stored up in synchrotron 
electrons with energies up to about 5 x 10% eV. According to Lynds and 
Sandage, this appears to be possible, if the magnetic field is less than 2 x 
10-® G. The total amount of energy liberated in the explosion can be only 
tentatively estimated at 10°° to 10°° erg. The present emission in the 
radiofrequency range [from 10’ to 10'! Hz; see equation (28.3)] from radio 
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galaxies like Cygnus A is about 10° times stronger than that from M 82 (5.1 
< 1044 as compared with 4.2 x 10% erg/s). 

It has been shown recently that the Ha radiation of M 82 is partially 
polarized. If this polarization were attributed to the fact that the radiation 
emitted in the nucleus reached us via scattering by free electrons, the 
density estimates would need to be correspondingly modified. 

In 1970 R. Lynds observed similar filaments in the galaxy NGC 1275 in 
the Perseus cluster, which had already been identified in 1954 by W. Baade 
and R. Minkowski with the strong radio source Perseus A. As already 
mentioned, its inner region shows all the characteristics of a Seyfert galaxy. 
Over and above that, however, one descries numerous elongated (appar- 
ently unpolarized) Ha filaments out to about 140” from the center; these 
have a certain superficial resemblance to those of the Crab nebula. Clearly 
NGC 1275 = Per A is also a radio galaxy which is in the middle of 
exploding. While in the cases of M 82 and NGC 1275 we are concerned with 
comparatively mild explosions, in the following section we shall discover in 


Figure 28.6. Radio source M 82. Ha photograph (negative) taken by A. R. 
Sandage (1964) with the Mount Palomar 200-in telescope. The hydrogen 
filaments were flung out to about 4000 pc on either side of the disk of the 
galaxy by an explosion which occurred about 1.5 million years ago. 
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the quasars the actual early stages in the life of radio galaxies of the types 
of Cyg A, etc. 


28.2.5 Quasars and quasi-stellar objects 


It was discovered in the sixties that a number of not particularly weak 3C 
sources (3rd Cambridge catalog of discrete radio sources) were to be 
identified with optical objects which even on 200-in plates could not be 
distinguished from normal stars. The diameters determined optically and by 
radio astronomy were <1” and led first to the realization that the new kind 
of object possessed in both regions of the spectrum an extraordinarily large 
surface brightness. 

In 1962-1963 M. Schmidt investigated their spectra; they show a contin- 
uum and strong emission lines, similar to those of the already known radio 
galaxies. The new feature was the enormous red shifts which—interpreted 
in the sense of the Hubble relation (Section 30)—showed that one has to do 
with very distant, blue compact galaxies. Their visual absolute magnitude 
exceeds that of normal giant galaxies by up to 5”, that is, a factor of about 
100. Their radio power (for example, integrated from 10’ to 10! Hz) 
corresponds roughly to that of Cyg A. At this stage of the investigation the 
designation quasar or quasi-stellar radio source was invented for them. 

However, in 1965 A. Sandage realized that there are many more quasi- 
stellar galaxies, which with their compact structure, high surface bright- 
ness and blue color cannot be distinguished optically from the quasi-stellar 
radio sources, but emit no radio radiation (or are at most very weak radio 
sources). Now, therefore, we often distinguish between QSR = quasi- 
stellar radio source or QSG = quasi-stellar galaxy and QSO = quasi-stellar 
object (without radio emission). 

Because we may well say nowadays that we are dealing with the same 
kind of compact galaxy, of which at any time a small fraction is suffering 
from the “‘radio disease,’’ the terminology seems to be changing, in the 
sense that one speaks of quasars. or quasi-stellar galaxies (objects) in all 
cases and adds as required whether or not they are strong radio emitters. 

If we consider the two-color diagram, U — B against B — V, it turns out 
(A. Sandage 1971) that quasars (with or without radio emission), Seyfert 
nuclei, N-galaxies, and blue compact galaxies are arranged from left to 
right along a narrow strip, roughly along the blackbody line (cf. Figure 
15.5), and so can be clearly distinguished from stars (apart from white 
dwarfs or strongly reddened objects). Such a diagram also emphasizes the 
close relationship of the objects we have mentioned. 

Observations with high resolution radio interferometers show further 
that many quasars consist of two components (like, for example, Cyg A) 
and/or a central source. If we return to the considerations of M. Ryle and 
M. S. Longair, we find that for quasars the two plasma balls are still moving 
almost at the speed of light (naturally we must in this case use the complete 
formulas of relativistic kinematics) and that the times since the explosion in 
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the central galaxies are here in the range 10” to 10° years. At least within 
certain limits—still to be discussed—we can therefore view quasars as the 
youthful stages of radio galaxies of the Cyg A type. Their nuclei, on the 
other hand—as we have already remarked—show a relationship with the 
much ‘“‘gentler’’ ones of the Seyfert galaxies. 

Let us then try to learn at least something of the certainly very “‘uncon- 
ventional’’ physical conditions in quasars. There is no doubt that their radio 
spectrum is to be explained as synchrotron radiation. In some cases, as has 
been shown, self-absorption must also be taken into account. That even 
the optical continuum, with its ultraviolet excess (with respect to normal 
galaxies), was attributable to the synchrotron mechanism first became 
apparent in observations of the giant elliptical galaxy M 87 = NGC 4486, 
the radio source Virgo A. Out of its center is shooting a “‘jet,’’ which emits 
bluish, polarized light which can only be synchrotron radiation. For the 
production of a continuum in the optical region there must be available 
synchrotron electrons of in any case up to 5 X 10'* eV, and certainly also 
heavy particles of comparable energy. Obviously then we here also have 
before us sources of cosmic rays. 

The total energy of synchrotron electrons, related heavy particles, and 
magnetic field which is available to a quasar can again be estimated under 
the assumption of approximate equipartition and comes to about 10° erg 
(some authors regard even values of up to 10 erg as possible). We ought to 
form a clear idea of the size of this quantity of energy, which can be 
liberated in a galactic explosion: it corresponds to the nuclear energy (0.007 
mc?) of about 8 x 10° solar masses or—as an extreme possibility—to the 
total rest mass energy (mc?) of 6 X 10’ solar masses! 

The power output, integrated over the optical, infrared and radio 
regimes, reaches values of up to 10* erg/s, which can therefore be covered 
by the aforementioned supply even in the most extreme cases. 

Concerning the spatial extension of quasars, the best modern informa- 
tion comes from very long baseline interferometry at centimeter and deci- 
meter wavelengths, where the resolving power of about 10~° arc seconds 
far exceeds that of all optical instruments. 

As an example, let us consider the quasar 3C 273 which, because of its 
proximity, has been thoroughly studied. From its red shift, z = 0.158 (cf. 
Section 30), a distance of ~ S00 Mpc is deduced; 1” then corresponds to 
~ 2.4 kpc. In the first place, the optical and radio pictures agree in showing 
a thin ‘‘jet’’—called 3C 273A—stretching radially out of the actual quasar 
to a distance of ~ 20”. Since it cannot have been moving faster than the 
speed of light c its age must amount to at /east 1.5 x 10° years and may be 
of the order of 10° years. The actual quasar consists of a sort of halo of size 
~ 0"022 ~ 50 pc (component B); within that is situated component C with a 
size ef ~ 07002 =~ 5 pc and the still smaller, at most partially resolved 
component D, whose size is < 070004 ~ 1 pc. At frequencies > 10* MHz, 
the smallest component D makes the largest contribution to the radiated 
flux. However, toward longer wavelengths the flux falls off rapidly, first in 
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D then in C and finally in B, as a result of synchrotron self-absorption, 
particularly in the denser regions. 

The surprisingly small size of the central component D in 3C 273, and in 
other quasars. which is clearly to be thought of as the actual source of their 
energy and ‘‘activity,’’ is confirmed by the time variability of the optical 
and radio radiation. Their characteristic time scales are of the order of 
weeks to years, which means that the extent of the emitting regions can 
amount at most to a few tenths of a light year. 

Our knowledge of quasar masses is still very modest: With some 
uncertainty as regards the excitation mechanism, we can estimate the mass 
of emitting gas from the absolute intensities of the optical emission lines 
and find, to order of magnitude, 10° solar masses. At the present time we 
know nothing of the total mass; we may surmise that it corresponds roughly 
to the 10’ to 10% solar masses of quiet galactic nuclei. 

It is of the utmost interest to ask of what the emitting gas clouds— 
probably therefore the outermost parts—of quasars are composed. We 
cannot discuss here the very difficult questions relating to the excitation 
processes of the emission lines. However, if we merely in the first place 
notice which chemical elements appear, through whatever lines, it turns out 
that they are all those elements whose abundance in the Sun is larger than 
or equal to that of iron. With great surprise we conclude from that that in 
quasars—just as we found earlier for Seyfert nuclei—we have to do with 
fairly normal cosmic material. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the absorption lines which have been 
found in the spectra of many quasars. These lines are mostly violet shifted 
relative to the emission lines and arise in gas clouds which are flung out of 
the quasar with velocities of from a few hundred kilometers per second to 
about one third of the speed of light. According to Y. W. Tung Chan and E. 
M. Burbidge (1971) these quasar absorption spectra also imply a chemical 
composition which is not at all distinguishable from that of the usual cosmic 
material. 

The observations of quasars, whose outlines have here merely been 
sketched in, allow us to recognize that there is obviously a continuous 
transition from them to the activity (only quantitatively less prodigious) of 
radio galaxies, Seyfert nuclei, N galaxies, etc. Recent observations at the 
Hale Observatories, and their statistical exploitation, make it in fact as 
good as certain that the apparently star-like quasars are nothing other than 
the nuclei (about 5™ ‘‘too bright’’) of galaxies, whose outer regions are for 
the most part too faint to be photographed even with the 200-in telescope. 

The main question now concerns the origin of the quantities of energy 
(~10© erg) which have come to light in quasars, radio galaxies, etc. We 
have already estimated that nuclear energy is in no case sufficient. Even 
if—as an extreme possibility—the entire rest-mass energy Mc? of a mass 
M can be made ‘‘useable,’’ we need, as we have seen, ~6 X 10’ solar 
masses, that is, a significant part of the mass of a galactic nucleus. The sole 
process known within the framework of present-day physics which could 
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release a significant fraction of the relativistic rest-mass energy Mc? of a 
cosmic mass with M ~ 10° solar masses is the gain of gravitational potential 
energy as a result of contraction, that is, gravitational collapse. If, for 
example, we form a homogeneous sphere of radius R (this is to be 
understood only as a crude estimate!) from initially dispersed material, the 
resulting gravitational energy V is: 


GM? 
RR” 


3 
5 (28.10) 
Other forms of energy will be of the same order of magnitude. If we now 
require that V should be about Mc?, then—as we shall see in Section 30— 
R is of the same order as the Schwarzschild radius, that is, the collapsed 
material must take up a structure which is at least similar to that of a black 
hole. For 6 X 10’ solar masses this radius would be r, ~ 170 x 10° km = 1 
AU. However, in quasars we are probably dealing not with a single 
homogeneous object but with a group of several. It seems premature, 
however, further to elaborate our entirely provisional estimates. 

On the other hand we should mention briefly that some astronomers— 
especially in view of the huge energy requirements of quasars—have 
argued against the use of Hubble’s red-shift law for determining their 
distances. They try rather to explain the large red shifts of quasars in some 
other way and to interpret quasars as a local phenomenon. This hypothesis 
contradicts the empirical fact that in every respect (energy output and 
content; separation of outer components; membership of clusters of galax- 
ies) there is a continuous transition from quasars to radio, Seyfert, and N 
galaxies. Whether there are some quite other kinds of local objects, which 
could be mistaken for quasars, may remain undecided. 


28.3 Cosmic rays 


The cosmic rays may be contrasted with the nonthermal radio radiation as a 
second form of nonthermal radiation. We treat first the primary cosmic 
rays, which are investigated before their interaction with the material of the 
Earth’s atmosphere by means of balloons and rockets and, by means of 
artificial satellites and space probes, even before they have been influenced 
by the geomagnetic field. We shall discuss later the remaining effects, 
which are of solar origin. 

We consider first the nucleon component, consisting of protons, a 
particles (He**), and heavy nuclei (that is, fully ionized atoms). With the 
use of nuclear emulsions, suitable arrangements of counters, or tracks in 
solids it is possible to determine their atomic number Z and so also to 
obtain their abundance distribution. By and large this is the same as the 
cosmic (or solar) abundance distribution, with the strange difference that 
the light elements Li, Be, B, which are extremely rare in stars, have in 
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cosmic rays almost the same abundance as the subsequent heavy elements. 
The nuclei Li, Be, B originate in cosmic rays by spallation, that is, as a 
result of the destruction of heavy nuclei, particularly Fe, by energetic 
protons or a particles. The reaction cross sections for such spallation 
processes can be measured using large accelerators—the proton synchro- 
tron at CERN reaches ~ 25 GeV; they are of the same order as the 
geometrical nuclear cross sections. From the number ratio of the lightest 
and the heavy nuclei in cosmic rays it is possible to calculate that they have 
traversed an amount of matter of 4 to 6 g/cm?. However, this number 
should be considered more as an upper limit. P. H. Fowler et al. (1967) 
have in fact proved that there are in cosmic rays nuclei up to the end of the 
periodic system (Z > 80) and perhaps even beyond. Such “‘dense’’ nuclei, 
and further all low-energy nuclei, can have traversed only a small quantity 
of material. Making appropriate assumptions, on the one hand, about the 
distribution of the traversed layers of the intersteilar medium and using, on 
the other hand, measured or calculated cross sections for the production 
and annihilation of energetic nuclei, M. F. M. Shapiro et al. (1972) have 
deduced the chemical composition of cosmic rays at their place of origin. 
We have already included the results in Table 19.1 and noted that the 
abundance distribution of the elements in cosmic rays (at their place of 
origin) is, within reasonable error bounds, the same as the cosmic abun- 
dance distribution in the Sun and other normal stars. Before we further 
consider these conclusions, as unexpected as they are important, we must 
first concern ourselves with the energies of the cosmic ray particles. Their 
penetrating power—even into deep mines—already showed that we have 
here to do with energies which far exceed all normal bounds. 

The energy distribution of cosmic ray particles—we restrict ourselves at 
first to the nucleon component—is obtained at the smaller energy values by 
magnetic and electric deflection experiments and at large energies by 
measuring the ionization energy which extensive air showers (Auger show- 
ers) deposit in the Earth’s atmosphere. Figure 28.7 shows the result of such 
measurements over the enormous energy range 10° < E < 107° eV. 

We cannot here go more deeply into the complicated events which 
accompany the impact of the primary cosmic rays on the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere. However we must discuss in more detail the deflection of the 
charged cosmic ray particles by magnetic fields, to wit, the geomagnetic 
field, the interplanetary magnetic field of the Sun, and the interstellar 
magnetic field of the Galaxy. 

A particle with charge e and momentum p = mv in a magnetic field H 
moves in a plane perpendicular to the field on a (Larmor) circle whose 
radius ry is given by? 


3If we call the particle velocity v and the light speed c, the rest mass 7, and the relativistic 
mass m = m,(1 — v?/c”)~!”, then the momentum of the particle p = mv and the energy E = 
mc* . For motion perpendicular to the field we have centrifugal force = Lorentz force, or 
mv?/ry = evH/c which is mv = p = eHryc. 
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Figure 28.7. Integral energy spectrum of cosmic rays. 
The number J(>E) of particles with energy greater than E 
passing through 1 square centimeter per unit solid angle per 
second is plotted as a function of E in electronvolts. For 
E> 10'° eV the influence of the interplanetary magnetic field is 
unimportant. From that point to the highest energy measured 


in air showers, ~ 107° eV, the energy spectrum can be represented 
by the interpolation formula: 


Hey = Tt x 4016 E-1-74=0.1 


pe = eHryg. (28.11) 


The so-called magnetic ‘“‘rigidity’’ Hry(G cm) is thus exactly connected 
with the momentum p. For relativistic particles (E > moc”, or 0.51 MeV 
for electrons, 931 MeV for protons; v ~ c) we have E = cp and therefore 


E = eAry. (28.12) 


If we calculate E in units of 


1 : 
1 eV = electron charge e X 300 electrostatic units of potential 
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we get for singly charged particles 


[cm] (28.13) 


or for our purposes more usefully in parsecs and GeV (gigaelectronvolts) = 
10° eV 


Figs = 1.06 X 10" Beal it (28.14) 


The general form of path of a charged particle in a magnetic field is given by 
combining the circular motion with a translation along the field lines which 
is not affected by the field. Thus the particles move in spirals along the lines 
of magnetic force. 

The geomagnetic field has the effect that relatively low-energy charged 
particles can reach the Earth’s surface only in a certain region around the 
geomagnetic pole. This is the latitude effect discovered by J. Clay. As can 
easily be estimated, using ry = radius of Earth, H = 1 G, the effect 
vanishes for energies greater than about 100 GeV. 

Then, as the cosmic rays penetrate the planetary system, they begin to 
interact with the solar wind and with the interplanetary magnetic field of 
~ 10°° G which is streaming outward along with the wind plasma. It is 
therefore not surprising that the intensity of the cosmic rays within the 
planetary system displays a dependence on the 27-day cycle of the synodic 
rotation of the Sun and on the 11-year cycle of solar activity. 

In the galactic magnetic field of 5 x 10°® G the Larmor radius for a 
singly charged particle of energy E is given by 


= '- 10” 10 10! eV 
7a 4 102 10° 10° GeV (28.15) 
ry =2X10-7 2x10 0.2 200pc. 
(0.045 AU) 


On account of the deflection of the particles by the galactic magnetic 
field (and for smaller energies by the interplanetary and terrestrial fields as 
well), it is not to be wondered at that, within the accuracy of the measure- 
ments, the distribution of directions of the particles is isotropic. This makes 
it all the more important to learn something about their origin through radio 
astronomy and y-ray astronomy. 

In at least one case we can observe the production of cosmic rays at 
close quarters since S. E. Forbush was able to show in 1946 that in great 
eruptions (flares) the Sun emits cosmic-ray particles up to some GeV. We 
cannot here go further into these and other investigations by A. Ehmert, J. 
A. Simpson, P. Meyer, and others who principally elucidated the propaga- 
tion of cosmic rays in the interplanetary plasma and magnetic field. Con- 
cerning the physical mechanism of the acceleration of charged particles in 
the magnetic plasma of the solar chromosphere or corona to energies of 10° 
to 10'° eV we are still ignorant. Whether an induction effect as in a betatron 
is crucial, or whether the particles are squeezed between two magnetic 
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‘‘mirrors’’ (possibly shockfronts) and thereby accelerated (E. Fermi) we 
cannot yet discern. One thing is, however, clear and definite, that the 
acceleration of particles to high energies in the Sun as in the giant radio 
sources takes place in a highly turbulent plasma with a magnetic field 
present. 

Let us next discuss the cosmic rays in our galaxy. From the abundances 
of certain isotopes which arise from spallation processes in meteorites, we 
know that the intensity of cosmic rays has remained practically constant for 
at least 10° years. 

We then compare estimates of energy densities of various sorts in our 
neighborhood, the values being erg/cm?: 


Cosmic rays ee Se | leg 
(center of gravity of energy spectrum ~ 7 GeV) 
Thermal radiation, that is, total starlight ee ae | ete 
Kinetic energy of interstellar matter pv2/2 O45. i0-* 
(9 ~ 2 proton masses/cm?, v ~ 7 km/s) 
Galactic magnetic field H?/87 a we 
(fie 5S TY (28.16) 


According to the second law of thermodynamics the possibility seems to be 
excluded that in the Galaxy as much energy should be supplied in the form 
of extremely nonthermal cosmic rays as in the form of thermal radiation. In 
fact the paths of the charged cosmic ray particles become wound up in the 
galactic magnetic field G, that is, their motion at right angles to G is in 
(Larmor) circles, whose center performs a translational motion parallel to 
G. The particles are stored in the Galaxy in screw-shaped orbits of this 
kind. According to equation (28.15), one would expect that this mechanism 
operates up to energies of ~ 10'7 eV. Assuming a mean density for the 
interstellar medium of ~ 2 x 10°** g/cm?, we deduce from the quantity of 
material traversed, ~ 4 g/cm’, a path length for the particles of ~ 600 kpc or 
2 xX 10° light years, and so a lifetime of ~ 2 x 10° years. Compared to 
undeflected particles, for example photons, which leave the galactic disk on 
average after a path of ~ 300 pc, this means then that cosmic rays are more 
abundant by a factor of about 2 x 10°. The fact that the storage is about the 
same for different nuclear charges Z shows that the end of the “‘flight path’’ 
of a cosmic ray particle is due in general not to a collision with another 
nucleus but to its escape from the Galaxy. 

To the energy densities in equation (28.16) there corresponds in each 
case a pressure of about the same magnitude (erg/cm? = dyn/cm’). The 
equality as regards order of magnitude of the magnetic and turbulence 
pressures in the interstellar medium appears to be plausible on magneto- 
hydrodynamic grounds. The approximate equality of the cosmic-ray pres- 
sure with these might be understood to mean that cosmic rays accumulate 
in the Galaxy, being retained by its magnetic field, until their pressure 
suffices for them to leak away into surrounding space, probably taking with 
them a certain amount of interstellar material and its magnetic field. 
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Since the average time spent by a cosmic-ray particle in the Galaxy is 
only ~ 2 x 10° years, while the intensity of the cosmic rays has remained 
fairly constant for more than about 10° years, the supply must be replen- 
ished. One would have to look for their sources in highly turbulent plasma 
with magnetic fields, of which the energy density H?/87 might adjust itself 
to match approximately the kinetic energy density pv?/2. These are how- 
ever also the strong nonthermal radio emitters. The author emphasized this 
relationship as long ago as 1949. 

It was reinforced by recent measurements of the electron component of 
cosmic rays, discovered by P. Meyer ef al. in 1961. Their energy distribu- 
tion, in the range | to 10 GeV that is important for the production of galactic 
synchrotron radiation, corresponds to a power law [see equation (28.4)] 
with exponent y = 2.1, which according to equation (28.5) would lead to a 
radio spectrum J, « v~°°°, in satisfactory agreement with the observed J, ~ 
p47 : 

For a long time it was uncertain whether the electron component of 
cosmic rays originated indirectly through the decay chain: 7 meson > pu 
meson (penetrating component) — electron or was directly accelerated 
together with the nucleons of a plasma. In the first case roughly equal 
numbers of electrons e~ and positrons e+ should be formed while in the 
second case the electrons e~ should by far predominate. The measured 
ratio e-/et ~ 10 indicates that the cosmic ray or synchrotron electrons in 
the Galaxy originated in the same sources as the nucleon component. 

What celestial bodies are these sources? We have already seen that the 
Sun produces cosmic rays and synchrotron radiation. However the flares of 
the Sun and even the flare stars make altogether only a tiny contribution to 
the galactic radiation. I. S. Shklovsky, V. L. Ginzburg, and others have 
therefore drawn attention to the significance of supernovae. It has been 
learned recently that their (possible) remnants, the pulsars, accelerate 
considerable amounts of material to high energies. Although the contribu- 
tion to cosmic rays of supernovae and their remnants—concerning which 
we can only make rather uncertain estimates—could be of the right order of 
magnitude, it has very recently become steadily more likely, in the light of 
radio investigations, that we should look for important sources of synchro- 
tron electrons and cosmic rays in the nucleus of our galaxy as well as in the 
nuclei of more distant galaxies and even quasars. (It is still unclear how the 
number ratio of electrons to protons in cosmic rays, ~ 1:50, has come 
about.) 

In this way, too, we might explain the puzzle of the most energetic 
component of cosmic rays, up to ~ 107° eV. Since the Larmor radius at 101° 
eV already corresponds to the thickness of the galactic disk, and at 10° eV 
corresponds to the dimensions of the whole system, such particles could 
under no circumstances be stored. They are therefore, in the Galaxy alone, 
at a disadvantage relative to the less energetic particles by a factor ~ 2 xX 
10°. Then we know that the energy spectrum of the solar component is 
steeper than that of the galactic radiation. All this leads to the concept that 
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in the energy spectrum of cosmic rays at high energies the contribution of 
distant galactic nuclei and quasars steadily gains the upper hand. Further- 
more, the extreme isotropy of that component could otherwise scarcely be 
understood. 

Important contributions to this area of research are expected from y-ray 
astronomy. However, it seems premature to summarize the results availa- 
ble at present. 

On the other hand we should briefly indicate the possibilities and existing 
results of neutrino astronomy. We now distinguish—according to their 
origin in meson or electron processes—between wp and e neutrinos as well 
as their corresponding antineutrinos. So far only the e neutrinos have 
achieved astronomical significance. We have already pointed out that 
several percent of the energy produced at the center of a star escapes 
directly into space as neutrinos. The extraordinarily small reaction cross 
section of the neutrino with all kinds of material allows these to run through 
a Star, indeed even the whole universe, without a single collision. Neutrino 
astronomy can therefore give us direct information about the energy- 
producing core of the Sun. 

(The neutrino radiation of the whole universe together with its evolution- 
ary history and related matters on a large scale (Section 30) are at present 
still very interesting problems for the future.) 

Neutrinos can be detected by their nuclear reaction with Cl°’, in which 
A*’ is formed, which then decays with a half life of ~ 35 days. The Auger 
electrons resulting from this decay are then counted. Since 1964 R. Davis, 
Jr., has used this method to carry out measurements to detect solar 
neutrinos. 

In order to minimize perturbations due to cosmic rays, the apparatus 
was erected at a depth of 1.48 km in the Homestake gold mine in South 
Dakota. A tank containing 378 000 liters of tetrachloroethylene C,Cl, 
(normally used as a chemical cleaning fluid) serves as “‘receiver.’’ After 
intervals of 2 or 3 half lives the A*’ is flushed out with helium and the decay 
electrons are counted. At the time of writing (June 1972)* the result 
corresponded to < 1 X 10°*° neutrino processes per second per Cl®’ atom. 

According to theory, on the other hand, it would be expected that 
neutrinos in the energy range to which the Cl®’ apparatus is sensitive would 
be formed, essentially as a result of the pp process by decay of B® [equation 
(25.20), last line]. However the neutrino production calculated in this way 
is about 9 times larger than the measured upper limit. 

Many varied speculations have appeared concerning the origin of this 
discrepancy. Plausible suppositions might be either that the theory of 
convection in the interior of the Sun is still too rough and ready or that we 
do not sufficiently understand the sequence of reactions in the pp chain. 


*Translator’s note (July 1976): Very recently, some higher values have been reported; if 
confirmed, these would reduce, but not remove, the difference between observation and 
theory. 
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29. Galactic Evolution 


The formation and evolution of galaxies is still full of puzzles and unsolved 
problems. Even a superficial glance through A. Sandage’s Hubble Atlas of 
Galaxies (1961) and even more through H. Arp’s Atlas of Peculiar Galaxies 
(1966) might serve as a “‘dreadful warning’’ to overhasty theoreticians. We 
therefore restrict ourselves here primarily to the description of several 
mechanisms which might play an important role in the life of galaxies: 


(1) The Jeans’ gravitational instability and the origin of star clusters and 
Stars. 

(2) The dynamics of spiral arms, in particular the density-wave theory. 

(3) Formation of a galactic disk by collapse. 

(4) Remarks on the origin of galaxies, insofar as this problem does not 
belong to the realm of cosmology (Section 30). To these will be added 
some reflections on the following: 

(5) The significance of the abundance distribution of the elements and the 
chemical (nuclear) evolution of galaxies. 


29.1 Jeans’ gravitational instability and the formation of star 
clusters and stars 


In Section 26 we have already indicated that, and in what way, stars in 
young galactic clusters and associations form out of interstellar matter. 
Now we seek to answer the far more widely ranging question of the 
conditions under which a mass of gas which is distributed in space becomes 
unstable, so that it collapses under the influence of its own weight. There 
then follows, as we shall see, a further splitting and the formation of single 
stars. Our question is answered by the criterion of gravitational instability 
discovered by J. Jeans (1902, 1928). We shall be content with an estimate 
which brings out the essential point, and we begin with a roughly homo- 
geneous sphere of radius R, density p, and mass 


M = — pR?. (29.1) 
If this is in equilibrium, then, according to the virial theorem (6.36) or 
(26.6), the ratio of twice the kinetic energy 2E\i, to the negative potential 
energy —E,, 1s one. If, on the other hand, E),;, (that is, the pressure in the 
interior) is too small or —E,,; is too large, then gravitational instability sets 
in and the mass collapses. 
As we saw in Section 26, E,;, equals the thermal energy of the atoms, 
etc.; we obtain E,,,; by a simple integration. Then we have at the limit of 
stability: 
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(292) 


As usual, G signifies the constant of gravitation, ® the gas constant, T the 
temperature of the mass of gas, and uw the mean molecular weight. If there 
are also turbulent motions in the gas we could simply replace 38 T/u by the 
mean square velocity <v?>, obtained, for example, from the Doppler 
effect in the 21-cm line. Thus a mass of gas can only collapse if its radius is 
smaller than 


1 GM 3 GM 
= = —__ — ——., 29.3 

SR T/w © 5 <*> re) 
If we also use equation (29.1), it follows at once that its mass must be 
larger than 


3/2 


a een Saeeeeee SHA. 
= Gaye (RT/WG)??p*?. (29.4) 
The value of the constant is 5.46. 

On closer inspection, our result is not yet very satisfactory. In practice 
we would not start off with a gaseous sphere, but would have to consider a 
more or less inhomogeneous larger mass of gas. Following W. H. McCrea 
(1957) we can then carry out a calculation in which we imagine ourselves 
exerting a pressure on the surface of the sphere. As a result, its collapse is 
encouraged and may start somewhat earlier. Then we would have to 
discuss whether the collapse was more nearly adiabatic or isothermal. 
However, all these refinements effect only moderate changes in the con- 
stants of equations (29.3) and (29.4). 

As the most important application, we investigate an instability in the 
interstellar gas, whose density might be p ~ 10-4 g/cm? and whose 
temperature (in neutral regions, including turbulence) might be T ~ 104 K. 
According to equation (29.4) these figures give 


M=6~x 10’Mo (29.5) 


That is, to begin with in a galaxy only a structure of the order of magnitude 
of a whole star cluster can form by gravitational instability. Only if, for 
example, its density increased by a factor ~ 104 (corresponding to ~ 104 
atoms/cm®), the turbulence died away and the temperature dropped to 
~ 10 K could the formation of single stars begin. With regard to many other 
problems as well, such as the origin of galaxies, of planetary systems, etc., 
we note that: the larger the density p of the original matter, the smaller are 
the celestial bodies formed therefrom. 
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29.2 Dynamics of spiral arms and density wave theory 


Most galaxies which possess a rotating disk also have, embedded therein, 
spiral arms. SO galaxies are an exception; then we recall also that there are 
no dwarf spiral galaxies. 

The naive idea that a spiral arm is always composed of the same stars, 
gas clouds, etc., founders on the realization that such a formation would be 
destroyed by the differential rotation in the course of a few rotations of the 
disk, that is, some 10° years. As recent measurements of the interstellar 
magnetic field show, even magnetohydrodynamic forces are insufficient for 
stabilization. A mechanism for the continuous renewal of material spiral 
arms could not be found. 

On the other hand, many years ago B. Lindblad tried to attribute the 
maintenance of the spiral structure over long periods of time to a sectorial 
system of density waves. The spiral arms of a galaxy should then consist of 
different stars at different times, just as, for example, the crest of an ocean 
wave is formed from continuously changing particles of water. To prove 
this, B. Lindblad and his colleagues carried out extensive calculations of 
the orbits of single stars in the mean gravitational field (potential field) of a 
galactic disk. These investigations met with little approval, probably 
because Lindblad believed for a long time that the spiral arms were 
‘‘leading,’’ that is, moving with the concave side facing forward. In many 
spiral galaxies, however, for example using dark clouds, it is possible to 
distinguish unambiguously what is ‘‘in front’? and what is “‘behind”’ and 
one then sees that in fact the spiral arms “‘trail.”’ 

Only in 1964 did C. C. Lin and others resuscitate the density wave 
theory of the spiral structure, this time in the form of a continuum theory. If 
we have in the disk of a galaxy—whose differential rotation will be 
described using a suitable potential field—a place where, for example, the 
gas density is larger, this will produce a change (dip) in the potential field. 
This in turn influences the velocities of the stars and so the mass density of 
the ‘‘star gas.’’ In order that the potential field, gas density, and star density 
should now be consistent with each other, a rather complicated system of 
differential equations must be satisfied, which describes the structure and 
extension of density waves in the disk of the galaxy. From the multiplicity 
of possible solutions C. C. Lin and his co-workers now select one, which 
corresponds to a quasi-stationary spiral structure (QSSS hypothesis). This 
rotates rigidly, so to speak, with a constant angular velocity ©. If this 
constant is fixed, we can calculate the form of the potential minimum which 
then forms the basis of the spiral arm. For our galaxy, the observations give 
Q,, ~ 125 km/s/10 kpc, that is, in our neighborhood the density wave is 
rotating at about half the speed of the stars, etc. According to W. W. 
Roberts (1969) the observable spiral arms are now arranged (Figure 29.1) in 
such a way that, as we said, the interstellar gas is primarily streaming into 
the density wave from its concave side (at ~ 125 km/s near us). As a result 
of the potential minimum, the gas suffers a compression, which reveals 
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Figure 29.1. Spiral structure of our Galaxy (©Sun). According 

to C. C. Lin et a/. the quasi-stationary spiral density wave (two 

arms) rotates with the angular speed 0, ~ 125 km s~'/10 kpc. It is 
therefore continuously overtaken by the matter (gas, stars, ... ) 
which is rotating about twice as fast and is compressed in the 
region of the potential trough of the density wave. In the gas 

there are therefore formed dark clouds, strengthened 
synchrotron radiation, and a shock wave (heavy line). In the 
“shocked” gas are formed in the course of ~ 10’ years young 
bright stars and H Il regions. At a larger distance from the shock 

are older stars. The greater part of the potential trough is filled 

with neutral hydrogen (H |; 21-cm radiation). | After W. W. Roberts 
(1969). ] 


itself mainly by the condensing out of interstellar dust. W. Baade had 
already emphasized a long time ago that the dust arms form the basis of the 
spiral structure. We have already mentioned the recent pictures of M 51, 
which reveal the corresponding strengthening of the radio emission as a 
result of the compression of the magnetic field and the synchrotron 
electrons. 

The compression of the gas leads further (Figure 29.1) to the formation 
of a spiral shock wave, which on its part favors Jeans’ instabilities and so 
the creation of young stars and H II regions. On the convex side of the 
shock front one does in fact observe a narrow band of bright blue stars and 
H II regions. Next to that there is a vague, wider band of older stars and 
star clusters; finally, the old disk population is distributed almost uniformly. 
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Quantitatively, Lin estimated the amplitudes of the gravitational field and 
of the gas and star densities to within about 5 percent. 

The density wave theory of spiral structure has without doubt been very 
stimulating, particularly for the interpretation of the 21-cm observations. 
No important discrepancies between theory and observation have yet 
emerged. On the other hand, we see immediately that the theory in its 
present form is still very incomplete. We might simply draw attention to a 
few questions, without going into the still provisional proposals for their 
solution. 


(1) Why does one observe only a quasi-stationary density wave? What 
determines its ‘‘pattern speed”? ©? 

(2) What is the situation with regard to the original excitation and to the 
damping of density waves? As far as the excitation goes, people have 
thought about the tidal effect of nearby galaxies (for example, the 
Magellanic Clouds) or about Jeans’ instabilities in the outer part of the 
Spiral arms. 

(3) Under what circumstances does a galaxy not develop spiral structure? 
Why are there no dwarf spirals? We cannot consider here either the 
particular problem of the barred spirals. 


In the face of this list of desires, a totally different kind of mathematical 
technique gains in interest: using a large computer, several research groups 
(R. H. Miller, K. H. Prendergast, and W. J. Quirk 1968; F. Hohl 1970 and 
others) have simulated the motions of some 10° stars, under the influence of 
their mutual gravitation, as an N-body problem and have represented 
pictorially numerous sequential stages of such a system. The significance of 
this technique lies not least in the fact that it is now possible to experiment, 
as it were, with different kinds of galaxies. In the cases investigated so far a 
spiral structure is formed from a homogeneous disk in the course of less 
than one rotation. It does not have a quasi-stationary character, but 
changes and renews itself continuously. 

As to why it does that and what bearing such simulation experiments 
have on Lin’s theory, the computer is silent. We may however conjecture 
that, although the QSSS hypothesis may not be strictly valid, it does have 
the significance of a suggestive approximation. 


29.3 Shapes of galaxies and formation of a galactic disk through 
collapse 


Since the directions of the rotation axes will be randomly distributed, it is 
possible to calculate the distribution of true axial ratios g (= minor/major 
semiaxis) from the frequency distribution of the apparent axial ratios of 
galaxies of different Hubble types as measured on photographic plates. In 
continuation of the classical work of E. Hubble, an investigation by A. 
Sandage, K. C. Freeman, and N. R. Stokes (1970) gave the result that the 
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true axial ratios of elliptical galaxies occupy the range from g = 1 to g = 
0.3, while all galaxies of types SO, SBO (without spiral arms) and Sa, Sb, Sc 
(with spiral arms) exhibit axial ratios in the narrow range g = 0.25 + 0.06. 

The two groups are also distinguished in a characteristic way by the 
radial distribution of surface brightness I(r). 

According to G. de Vaucouleurs and I. R. King the brightness distribu- 
tion in E galaxies and in globular clusters, which are in many respects 
similar (apart from mass), may be represented (with certain restrictions; see 
below) by an empirical formula of the type 


log I(r)/lp = —C(rir,)'* or ICr)il, = (: + iz) 4g (29.6) 


Cc 


This type of brightness distribution and the corresponding density distribu- 
tion occurs because for large star density the relaxation time, in which a 
close approximation to a Maxwellian velocity distribution for the stars is 
achieved by close encounters, is relatively short. On the other hand, 
however, in the outer parts of globular clusters and dwarf E galaxies stars 
with high energy, which travel too far from the center, are continually 
‘‘plucked off’’ by the tidal forces of nearby giant galaxies. The clusters and 
dwarf galaxies are therefore cut off at a certain ‘‘tidal radius”’ r;; as aresult, 
equations like equation (29.6) are no longer applicable for r 2 r,/10. 
Finally, the estimates, here merely sketched in, clearly do not take account 
of the strong mass concentration in the nuclei of giant E galaxies. 

On the other hand, in the outer parts of almost all disk galaxies one 
observes a brightness distribution 


I(r) = Ine". a7) 


In addition to this exponential disk some galaxies contain in their inner 
parts another positive or negative term with a more spheroidal distribution, 
similar to the E galaxies. If one treats the exponential part of the galactic 
disk by itself, then, according to K. C. Freeman (1970), there follows a 
series of remarkable laws: 

For 28 out of 36 galaxies investigated J) has, in the system of blue 
magnitudes B (there are still too few measurements in other spectral 
regions), almost the same value of 21.65 + 0.30 mag/O"; this was true for 
galaxies of all types from SO to Ir. (The extreme dwarf galaxy IC 1613 has 
lower surface brightness; some galaxies up to ~ 3™5 brighter have mainly a 
strong spherical component.) Since—as we cannot here justify in every 
detail—the mass to light ratio M/Z within all galaxies from type SO to Ir is 
rather uniformly about equal to 12 (in solar units; L in photometric B 
system), we may conclude that in all these galaxies there is also a corre- 
sponding law for the radial distribution of surface (mass) density p(r) 


[(r) = Moe "0 (29.8) 


with a uniform value for the central surface density [». 
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The values of the length scale ry scatter between 1 and 5 kpc for the 
earlier types SO to about Sbc; in galaxies of later types values of ~ 2 to 1 
kpc are preferred. Galaxies with anomalously large central surface density 
are for the most part particularly small. 


__ Measurements of the Doppler widths and shifts of the Fraunhofer lines 


in the spectra of galaxies (cf. also Section 27) show primarily that in 
elliptical systems direct and retrograde stellar orbits occur with compara- 
ble frequency, just as in the halo of our galaxy. Clearly, such more or less 
spherical systems have low angular momentum. In the disks on the other 
hand—we may as well restrict ourselves here mainly to the exponential 
disks—every star circles in the same direction round the center. That is, 
the galactic disk systems have high angular momentum, as is to be expected 
from their flattening. 

It is now an obvious question whether and how an (exponential) galactic 
disk could have formed out of a more or less spherical cloud? 

As the simplest model of such a protogalaxy, let us consider a gaseous 
sphere which is rotating rigidly with a constant angular velocity Q = 27/T 
(T = rotation period). Let M(r) be the mass within a sphere of radius r, R 
be the radius, and M = M(R) be the total mass. Then the ratio of 
centrifugal force to gravity perpendicular to the rotation axis (Figure 29.2) 
iS 


centrifugal force ?r sin é (Or)? | 1 (29.9) 


gravity GM(r) sin 6/r? = GM(r)| r 


where G again denotes the constant of gravitation. 

Now let us, in thought, allow our sphere to collapse, at first radially, in 
such a way that each mass element conserves its angular momentum. Thus 
in particular for a spherical shell of radius r the angular momentum per unit 
mass (r? and the enclosed mass M(r) remain fixed, and the square bracket 
in equation (29.9) undergoes no change. However, because of the factor 1/r 
the ratio of centrifugal force to gravity increases until equilibrium is reached 
for the components of the two forces perpendicular to the axis. The 
component of gravity parallel to the rotation axis remains unaltered, how- 
ever, and so the protogalaxy must flatten, that is, collapse along the 
rotation axis. The energy liberated in this way is mostly dissipated; thus we 
obtain finally a thin disk. For there to be overall centrifugal balance in this 
disk (gravitation = centrifugal force), there must naturally result a radial 
distribution of mass density; the rotation will in general no longer be 
uniform. 

We cannot follow these more complicated processes in detail, but we 
may expect that during them every mass element conserves its angular 
momentum. Thus the fraction dM/M of the mass whose angular momen- 
tum per unit mass lies in the range h to h + dh must be the same in the final 
disk as in the protogalaxy. In place of dM(h)/Mdh we could naturally 
equally well consider, after integration over h, the fraction M(h)/M of the 
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Figure 29.2 
Model of a protogalaxy. 


mass in which the angular momentum per unit mass is smaller than a given 
value h. 

To calculate this ratio, we take, in the absence of more precise informa- 
tion, as the simplest model of a protogalaxy a homogeneous sphere of 
radius R, density p, and mass M. According to equation (29.9), since 


4 4 
M(r) = = pr? and M = = oR? (29.10) 


we can arrange the angular velocity 1 in such a way that there is centrifugal 
balance everywhere in the equatorial plane by taking 


Q? = ot Gp = GM/R*. (27-41) 
The angular momentum per unit mass as a function of distance r from the 
AXIS 1S 
h(r) = r?Q (29.12) 
and the total angular momentum (moment of inertia times {) is 
H = %MR?Q, = %(GM?R)*”. Q9,43) 


To calculate the distribution of angular momentum, we cut out of the 
sphere a cylinder parallel to the axis with radii r and r + dr. Its mass is then 
(cf. Figure 29.2, on the left) 


9\ 1/2 
dM = p2rr( 1 = Z) Qar dr, (29.14) 


2 


and its angular momentum is 


2 


1/2 
h dM = 7r?Q.dM = parr(t = " Vie eee (29.15) 


2 
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According to equation (29.12), dh = © 2r dr. Then using equation (29.10) 
we easily obtain finally the fraction dM/M of the mass whose angular 
momentum per unit mass lies in the range h to h + dh. If for simplicity we 
further refer h to its maximum value 0.R? and write 


= hiQR? = x (29.16) 


we then have 
dM/IM = *A(1 — x)? dx. (29.17) 


By integration (with respect to 1 — x) we hence obtain the fraction of the 
mass M(h) or M(x) in which the angular momentum per unit mass is less 
than x: 


M(x) e 
aS 


[° a= ae =1-- x9", (29.18) 


For comparison, we have for the whole sphere from equations (29.13) and 
(29.16) 


xX = HIM = 7. (29.19) 


We have represented the two distribution functions dM/Mdx and M(x)/M 
graphically in Figure 29.3. On the lower abscissa scale we have further, and 
with more physical significance, referred h not to its maximum value OR? 
but to the mean value for the whole sphere 7s0.R?, writing x’ = x/x = 5x/2. 

D. J. Crampin and F. Hoyle (1964), and later J. H. Oort (1970), had 
already shown that some Sb and Sc galaxies, including our own, do in fact 
show angular momentum distributions which follow equations (29.17) and 
(29.18) and which indicate an origin from a uniformly rotating, homogene- 
ous, spherical protogalaxy. The previously mentioned study by K. C. 
Freeman (1970) of exponential disks, whose surface density (mass per 
unit area) follows the distribution function (29.8), takes us considerably 
further. 

From the distribution of surface density one obtains immediately the 
total mass M, of an exponential disk 


My = 277Mor?. (29.20) 


Note in passing that, for example, 80 percent of the total mass is within r < 
3Pro. 

Then it is possible to calculate the angular velocity of rotation Q(r) and 
so the distribution of angular momentum per unit mass h,(r). Along with 
this one finds also the fraction of the mass M;(h;)/Mz, in which the angular 
momentum per unit mass is < hy. Furthermore, one calculates by numeri- 
cal integration the total angular momentum 


Hy = 1.109(1GMFry)*”, (29.21) 
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Figure 29.3. The fraction of mass dM (x)/M (left) for 
which x lies between x and x + dx and the fraction of 
mass M (x)/M (right) in which x is less than the value 
of the abscissa. These are plotted as functions of x, the 
angular momentum h per unit mass referred to its 
maximum value Ama. = OR?, and of x’ = x/x, which is h 
referred to its mean value for the whole mass. 

During the formation of a disk galaxy out of the 
spherical protogalaxy, with conservation of angular 
momentum for each mass element, dM (x)/Mdx or 

M (x/x)/M should remain unchanged as functions of x/x. 


so that h can be referred to its mean value H;/Mz, writing 
xg =h,/1.109.GMer,)'”. (29.22) 


If the function M,(x ¢)/M, for exponential disk galaxies is now compared 
with the function M(x’)/M calculated for our “‘theoretical’’ protogalaxy 
[equation (29.18) and/or Figure 29.3, right], then according to K. ee 
Freeman there is excellent agreement. This means that such galaxies could 
in fact have been formed by collapse from a spherical protogalaxy. 

It is also interesting to compare the scale-length ry of the disk according 
to equation (29.7) or (29.8) with the radius R of our hypothetical proto- 
galaxy for M; = M and H; = H. From equations (29.21) and (29.13) one 
obtains immediately 


ro R = 0.13. (29:25) 


Thus even the radial contraction of the protogalaxy is very considerable. / 
For this reason, because of angular momentum conservation, the velocities |, 
in the protogalaxies must have been significantly smaller than the present- : 
day rotation speeds in the disk galaxies. 
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The observation that exponential disk galaxies are characterised by a 
single scale length r, and have consistently the same central surface 
brightness J, (in the B system) and surface density «, leads to two further 
interesting points. First, the total luminosity should behave like /or?,. In fact 
K. C. Freeman finds for disk galaxies (without a large spheroidal 
contribution) 


absolute magnitude M, = —16.93 — 5 log fo, (29.24) 


where ry iS measured in kiloparsecs. 

Furthermore, one sees at once that the total angular momentum of a 
galactic disk should depend only on its mass Mz, and indeed one obtains 
from equations (29.21) and (29.20) 


Het ME (29.25) 


This relation should also be reasonably well satisfied for galaxies in general, 
so long as their spheroidal component is not too large. 

We can estimate the time scale required for the collapse of a galactic disk 
from two points of view: In a homogeneous spherical galaxy a point mass 
performs harmonic oscillations. The time 7 for which the plunge from the 
surface (radius R) to the center lasts is thus equal to one quarter of the 
period of that oscillation or of the rotation period of a circular orbit with 
radius R. Thus by equation (29.11) we have 


“= 5 VR*IGM), (29 .26a) 
If the galaxy is already strongly condensed, then 7 will be about equal to 
half the period of a Keplerian ellipse with semimajor axis R/2, that is, 

IT 
2/2 
With, for example, M = 1.5 x 10".Moand R = 25 kpc one obtains 

T, = 2.5 X 10° years 72 = 1.8 X 108 years. (29.27) 


Both times are naturally of the order of the galactic rotation period. 


«/(R?/GM). (29.26b) 


mS 


29.4 Intergalactic matter and the formation of galaxies 


With regard to the further question of the formation of galaxies, we are first 
of all interested in the mean density of matter in the universe (1) in the form 
of galaxies and (2) in the form of intergalactic matter—mainly gas. 

J. H. Oort (1958) calculated from the known masses and distances of 
galaxies that they contributed on average a mass density of 


Peco Wee. (29.28) 


What is the contribution of an intergalactic medium or gas, so far detected 
only rather indirectly? 
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As we Shall see in Section 30, plausible cosmological models require a 
mean matter density of 


Rocce = * tO ica (29.29) 


(with an uncertainty of a factor of 2 either way). 

From the braking of the plasma clouds in Cygnus A, S. Mitton and M. 
Ryle (1969), and others, disclosed that the surrounding matter had a density 
of 


Pcyg A ~ 10°78 g/cm’, (29.30) 


which may well lie above the average since Cyg A belongs to a rich cluster 
of galaxies. 

From consideration of intergalactic X rays R. A. Sunyaev (1968) discov- 
ered that any plasma must have 


p =0.7 X 1079 g/cm? (29.31) 


and a temperature of order 10° K. 

The application of the virial theorem to the internal motions in clusters of 
galaxies or in the local group leads to similar values for the density of the 
intergalactic matter. In what follows we shall adopt for calculations the 
currently most probable value of 


Pintergal a= et ae g/cm?. (29.32) 


Starting from the consideration that in a turbulent medium the three 
velocity components could certainly not produce compression everywhere, 
J. H. Oort estimates that of the order of ‘Ae of the originally available 
material would finally combine into galaxies and he interprets the ratio pga)/ 
Pintereal from equations (29.28) and (29.32) in this sense. 

Now, what was the prevalent mean density at the time of formation of 
the galaxies? We should direct our attention in the first place to the giant 
galaxies, like our Milky Way system, since markedly dwarf galaxies could 
very well have been formed as a secondary effect. Since J. H. Oort (1970) 
and others have shown that angular momentum exchange between ‘‘com- 
pleted’”’ galaxies cannot have played any essential role, we must require 
that the protogalaxy already possessed the angular momentum of the 
present-day system. The angular momentum of galaxies must therefore 
stem from the turbulence in the intergalactic medium of that time. If we 
demand further that a protogalaxy can acquire the requisite angular 
momentum, we are led back, at least in essence, to the model of the 
previous section. A present-day galaxy with a scale-length rp ~ 2.5 kpc 
must therefore, according to equation (29.23), have started out as a sphere 
of radius R ~ 20 kpc. If the galaxy contains ~ 1.5 x 10" solar masses 
(corresponding to the Milky Way or other giant galaxies), then the mean 
density of the sphere was i 


Ps ~ 3 X 10-2 g/cm’. (29.33) 
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Following J. H. Oort, we must therefore set the formation of the proto- 
galaxies, and of the galaxies as well, back in an earlier era of the expansion 
of the universe (Section 30), in which the mean density of matter was still 
~\3 x 1079/10-?® = 3 x 104 times larger than it is today and the radius of the 
universe was some 30 times smaller. 

In this way we can also understand the origin of giant galaxies in terms of 
the Jeans’ gravitational instability. If we substitute a density p = 3 x 10°” 
g/cm? and a temperature JT ~ 10° K into equation (29.4), we find in fact that 
in such a gas unstable regions with masses of order 10" solar masses are 
formed preferentially. 

The theory of gravitational instability certainly explains in rough outline 
the division of intergalactic matter into galaxies, but does not explain its 
more detailed properties. If the masses of galaxies were generally to follow 
equation (29.4), so that M « p~'”, then according to equation (29.11) their 
masses M, and therewith also their luminosities L, would have to be 
proportional to their characteristic scale (for example, ro), while accord- 
ing to K. C. Freeman [equation (29.24)] L  r%. 

It might be more significant to consider first the origin of the angular 
momentum per unit mass from the turbulence of the interstellar medium. 
According to K. C. Freeman the angular momentum per unit mass for disk 
galaxies (H,/M,, from equations (29.21) and (29.20) with jy constant) is 
proportional to r3”. This relation is naturally equivalent to the law L = 75 
just mentioned for the luminosity. On the other hand, if we tentatively use 
the theory of homogeneous, isotropic turbulence, this says that to a 
turbulent element of size r) there belongs a characteristic velocity whose 
order of magnitude is vy « rj’*, and so the corresponding angular momen- 
tum per unit mass is rpv) * rg’. As is easily verified, this leads to a 
distribution of masses and so of luminosities L « r3/?, which might be in 
sufficient agreement with the empirical relation L  r%. 

The formation of clusters of galaxies has clearly nothing to do with that 
of the galaxies themselves; at any rate we know of no theoretical clue for 
such a connection. The formation of clusters of galaxies at an earlier time 
might be based on the same tendency for gravitating masses to coagulate 
which we observe (on a smaller scale) in the computer experiments which 
were done to explain spiral structure, but which, as here, we do not yet 
correctly understand. 


29.5 Dynamical and chemical evolution of galaxies and origin of the 
abundance distribution of the elements 


We first briefly summarize our previous investigations of the origin and 
evolution of galaxies from the point of view of mechanics and enlarge on a 
few points. 

We saw that we probably have to begin at an earlier stage of the universe 
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whose density was still about 3 x 10* times that of present-day intergalactic 
matter ( ~ 10~?° g/cm?). Under these circumstances single gas clouds could 
be formed by gravitational instability whose masses correspond roughly to 
those of giant galaxies of 10"’ to 10’ solar masses. 

Some obtained from the turbulence of the gas as much angular momen- 
tum as they were able to absorb. During its contraction, such a protogalaxy 
must have formed a disk, by collapse, within a few hundred million years. 
The structure of this disk, at least in its outer parts, is astonishingly similar 
in all galaxies from SO to Ir. It appears that what distinguishes the Hubble 
types of the series SO, Sa, Sb, Sc from each other physically is in the first 
place (or exclusively?) the fraction of the total mass which is still present in 
the form of gas—mainly H I. It varies from less than 1 percent in the 
uniform SO disks to ~ 20 percent in irregular galaxies. The formation of 
spiral arms is clearly intimately connected with the gas of the disk. The 
density wave theory certainly explains a good number of the observed 
characteristics but may hardly be considered as confirmed so long as a 
series of important theoretical problems is still unresolved. 

The giant E galaxies clearly emerged from protogalaxies with less angu- 
lar momentum. While there is still no actual theory of the division of the 
originally turbulent gas into clouds with different amounts of angular 
momentum, yet no fundamental difficulties appear to stand in the way of 
our assumption. 

The formation of dwarf galaxies can not be traced back to gravitational 
instability in the primaeval gas; they must rather be formed specifically in 
association with the giant galaxies. In the local group, in fact, it is possible 
to associate almost every one of the dwarf galaxies with one of the giant 
galaxies. 

Our Milky Way system, in which we can study things exactly, does not 
follow completely either the scheme of the disk galaxies or that of the 
elliptical galaxies. Rather, as we saw, it possesses a strongly flattened disk 
and a much more weakly flattened halo. 

After this brief introduction to the dynamical aspects of the evolution of 
galaxies we turn to the nuclear problems. We have already laid down the 
empirical foundations for this discussion in Section 28 in connection with 
the fundamental idea of stellar populations. 

In connection with the relativistic theory of the expanding universe, G. 
Lemaitre and G. Gamow had developed in the 1940s the idea that the 
mixture of chemical elements—at that time regarded as completely univer- 
sal—had its origin in the ““Big Bang.” In due course nuclear physicists 
pointed out that the construction of heavy elements in the manner sug- 
gested by Gamow must come to an end as early as mass number A = 5; on 
the other hand, it was discovered that high-velocity stars and subdwarfs 
are, to a varying degree, metal poor. 

E. M. and G. R. Burbidge, W. A. Fowler, and F. Hoyle (1957) then 
made the first attempt at a joint solution of the two problems of the 
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abundance distribution of the elements and of the evolution of galaxies; this 
is normally referred to briefly as the B?FH theory. Here for the first time 
was an attempt to apply nuclear physics to astrophysics on a wider basis. In 
particular, W. A. Fowler’s measurements of nuclear reaction cross sections 
at low energies, in connection with stellar energy generation, placed this 
branch of research for the first time on a secure foundation. This should not 
be forgotten when in what follows we criticize the astronomical part of the 
‘B’FH theory. 

~ Jn astronomical respects, the theory commences with a universe which 
emerges from the Big Bang consisting of hydrogen and helium (10 : 1) and 
perhaps traces of heavier elements (here we straight away make recent 
models of the universe our starting point). 

A galaxy starts its life as a roughly spherical mass in which the first stars 
are at once formed. In their interiors nuclear processes now take place (see 
below) which lead to the construction of heavier elements. In many cases 
the result of evolution is to lead to the continuous or explosive (super- 
novae) ejection of stellar material into the interstellar medium. In this way a 
second generation of metal-richer stars can form, and so on. In the E 
galaxies this process may come to an end sooner or later, according to 
mass; in the disk galaxies the formation of heavy elements must be essen- 
tially finished by the time the disk collapses. 

We now assemble, in outline only, the nuclear processes taken into 
account by B?FH: 


(1) We have already discussed in Section 26 the processes which are 
important for energy generation in stellar interiors: At ~ 10’ K the 
nuclear burning of hydrogen to helium commences, first by means of 
the pp or fusion process and at somewhat higher temperatures predom- 
inantly by the CNO cycle. Above ~ 108 K helium is then burnt to 
carbon and at still higher temperatures carbon is itself burnt. 

(2) At ~ 1 to 2.5 xX 10° K the “‘alpha nuclei’ C”, O18, Ne”° are formed. 
Further reactions then yield in particular neutrons for the ensuing 
formation processes. 

Besides these were considered: 

(3) The construction of heavy alpha nuclei up to Ca*® at ~ 10° K, using a 
particles; the @ process. 

(4) The e process generates the elements of the iron group, V, Cr, Mn, Fe, 
Co, and Ni in thermal equilibrium at ~ 4 x 10° K and a proton to 
neutron ratio of ~ 300. 

Because of the strong Coulomb repulsion, heavy nuclei are inacces- 
sible to charged particles. The construction of heavy elements can 
therefore result only from neutron processes. The following are 
distinguished: 

(5) The s process consists of neutron capture (in light or Fe elements) at a 
rate slow compared to that of the concurrent 8 decays. The s process 
generates, for example, Sr, Zr, Ba, Pb and in general the stable nuclides 
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at the foot of the valley in the energy surface.! That the s process plays 
a role in bringing about, for example, the solar abundance distribution, 
was already recognized by G. Gamow from the fact that the product of 
abundance times the reaction cross section for ~ 25 keV neutrons is a 
smooth function of mass number for the nuclides considered. 

(6) The term r process is used for the corresponding neutron captures 
which occur rapidly in comparison to the concurrent 8 decays. This 
process produces the neutron-rich isotopes of the heavy nuclei; B7FH 
propose that it is responsible in particular for the formation of the 
radioactive elements, for example U?** and U?** (at the expense of the 
iron group). 

(7) The p process produces the neutron-poor or proton-rich isotopes of the 
heavy elements in a hydrogen (proton)-rich medium at ~ 2.5 x 10° K. 


While there is no doubt that the reactions (1) responsible for the energy 
generation and evolution of stars occur and some assistance from the s 
process seems to be well documented, this cannot be said of the other 
processes without further elaboration. 

In addition to (3), (4), and (6), J. W. Truran, W. D. Arnett and others 
(1971) have recently carried out extensive calculations of explosive nucleo- 
synthesis with the idea of applying them to shock waves, supernovae, etc. 
The calculations are concerned with processes which take place at temper- 
atures of the order of 10° K and on time scales which in some cases are 
considerably less than 1 s! Quite apart from the related hydrodynamic 
problems, so many disposable constants are needed for quantitative calcu- 
lations of the r process as well as of explosive nucleosynthesis that a 
comparison of theory and observation becomes rather problematical. 

More promising may be a proposal developed by J. P. Amiet and H. D. 
Zeh (1968) from considerations due to H. E. Suess and J. H. D. Jensen. It 
Starts from a state—whose astrophysical ‘‘residence’’ is not yet 
explained—with a density p ~ 2 x 10'° g/cm? and temperature T ~ 5 x 10° 
K. Under such conditions, free electrons become, so to speak, pressed into 
the nuclei and the “‘valley”’ of stable nuclei in the N—Z plane (N = number 
of neutrons, Z = number of protons or nuclear charge, N + Z = A is the 
mass number) is shifted to the side where the neutron-rich nuclei are 
(Figure 29.4). If the pressure decreases, there are formed from this neutron- 
rich ‘‘protomatter’’ by B decay (upper left) the neutron-poorer nuclei which 
are stable under normal circumstances; however, there may also (more 
rarely) remain relatively neutron-richer stable nuclei. The abundance max- 
ima of the heavy nuclei (Figure 29.4) lie at the neutron magic numbers (that 
is, closed neutron shells) of the neutron-rich protomatter and not at the 


If one plots the binding energies of atomic nuclei on a plane with coordinates N = neutron 
number and Z = nuclear charge or proton number, these energy surfaces permit a clear 
representation of nuclear reactions, including their energetics. The stable nuclei are located 
near the foot of the valley in the energy surface (see also Figure 29.4). 
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present-day magic nuclei. Many details clearly suggest that the s process 
with neutrons of ~ 25 keV operated first on the relaxed protomatter and 
brought about, so to speak, an adjustment of the abundance distribution. 

A much more uniform origin for the heavy elements (from about Fe) 
than is adopted in the B?FH theory is also suggested by empirically 
discovered laws for the abundance distribution of the elements in meteor- 
ites and the Sun, laws already discovered in part by H. E. Suess in the 
1940s. These show a completely homogeneous behavior of nuclides, which 
would be attributed partly to the r and partly to the s process. This appears 
quite incomprehensible in the framework of the B*FH theory. 

After this excursion into nuclear physics. let us return to our problem of 
the origin of galaxies and of the element abundances found in them. 

Following B?FH we first start with a protogalaxy of almost pure hydro- 
gen (+10 percent He) and discuss the further proposal that the heavy 
elements have been formed in conjunction with the appearance and some- 
times explosive disappearance of perhaps several generations of stars. This 
process must have come to a close earlier in the dwarf E galaxies than in 
the giant galaxies. It seems then all the more surprising that in all suffi- 
ciently large galaxies—in particular independent both of the formation of a 
disk and of the mass fraction still present in the form of interstellar 
hydrogen—almost the same fraction of the original material would be 
changed into heavy elements, and that from the first beginnings of the 
formation of the heavy elements up to the achievement of their present 
abundances their mixing ratio would always be reproduced. In our galaxy 
we can trace the time of formation of the heavy elements more precisely: 
Since the oldest galactic clusters have practically normal composition, the 
formation must already have been completed when the disk was consoli- 
dated. According to equation (29.27), therefore, the formation of the heavy 
elements lasted at most a few times 10° years. Then however according to 
Table 26.1 only stars with more than 2 to 5 solar masses can have had 
anything to do with it. If these had been available in the requisite quantity, 
and if also the formation of the halo stars had corresponded even approxi- 
mately to the initial luminosity function (Figures 26.13 to 26.14), there 
would have to be still present today a host of (long-lived) metal-poor dwarf 
stars, which in no way corresponds to observation. Because of this J. W. 
Truran and A. G. W. Cameron (1971) made the ad hoc hypothesis that ‘‘at 
the beginning’’ almost all the stars formed were more massive than 5Mo. 
In the meantime, however, it became possible (see p. 302) to determine the 
luminosity function of the old population II, at least up to the “‘knee”’ in the 
color-magnitude diagram. It shows no kind of difference from that of the, 
disk population; a sudden rise in the region of stars which are no longer 
present today seems extremely unlikely. Furthermore, this does not 
explain why in the explosion of ever more recent supernovae—with 
increasing metal abundance—always the same mixture of elements should 
be ejected. 
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In this connection we might point out how small in general is the 
turnover of nuclear energy of the Milky Way and similar galaxies in their 
present state. In equation (26.1) we have already connected the hydrogen 
consumption of a heavenly body with its mass-to-light ratio. If we put the 
latter ~ 10, we find that, in its present state, our galaxy has consumed only 
1 to 2 percent of its hydrogen in ~ 10'° years. The production of the 
majority of the heavy elements within about the first 10° years by means of 
‘stellar evolution, but equally by any other mechanism, implies that at that 
time our galaxy had a much greater luminosity than at present. 

We know that in all cases the heavy elements are formed within about 
10° years, at the beginning of the evolution of the Galaxy, in its then 
enormously bright nucleus, by “‘mass production’’ so to speak. What then 
is more natural than to propose that during the formation of the halo a 
quasar? formed with a violent gravitational collapse at the center? In this 
way too one could understand the temporary occurrence of the enormous 
pressures and temperatures which according to Amiet and Zeh are required 
to produce the neutron-rich “*protomatter.’’ Then, as we saw, observation 
shows in every case that in quasars, Seyfert nuclei, etc. a mixture of 
elements is found which is astonishingly similar to that in normal stars. 
With respect to the dynamics, we must suppose, as does not seem unrea- 
sonable, that the matter spurting out of the quasar mixes in the halo with 
hydrogen and helium in various proportions and that at the collapse of the 
disk a rather uniform mixture is formed straightaway, with somewhat larger 
metal abundance in the central region than toward the rim. 

Furthermore, it appears plausible to explain in passing the relation 
between metal content and mass of the E galaxies, in that the dwarf 
galaxies could only form substantially weaker quasars than the giant E 
galaxies, in agreement with radio observations. 

The knowledge that by far the majority of all heavy elements were 
formed within a short time at the beginning of the Galaxy enables us to tie 
down the cosmic time scale (see also Section 30) from considerations of 
nuclear physics: Let us take two radio-active nuclides, which would not be 
produced later by any parent elements, and which decay with very different 
half lives, for example the uranium isotopes 235 and 238 with T,). = 7.1 X 
10° and 4.5 x 10° years, respectively. Their present abundance ratio is 1 : 
138. In earlier times it must have been larger. If we work back to an initial 
value of the ratio rather larger than 1 we find that the isotopes must have 
been formed at a time 7 to (at most) 8 x 10° years ago. A similar calculation 


The differences between the various conceptions of the evolution of the heavy elements at the 
beginning of the evolution of a galaxy are perhaps not so large as they might appear at first 
sight. Because we cannot get away with the hypothesis of ‘‘normal’’ stellar evolution, we 
require an initial stellar population of a kind which has never actually been observed. On the 
other hand, we know that quasars must have a detailed structure, but we can still say next to 
nothing definite about it. 
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for the ratio Th?22/U** confirms this estimate. These times are certainly 
somewhat shorter than the most probable age, ~ 9 x 10° years, of the 
Galaxy as found from the color-magnitude diagrams of the globular clusters 
and the oldest galactic clusters (9-12 and 8-10 x 10° years). However, we 
would do well not to forget that a series of rather uncertain assumptions still 
enters into the theory of color-magnitude diagrams (and of isochrones) 
which lies at the basis of ‘‘astronomical’’ age determination: 


(1) The constancy of stellar masses is assumed, while recently indications 
of mass loss are increasing in number in various places. 

(2) It is assumed that no kind of mixing occurs outside convection zones. 
Here also observation shows exceptions, which we still do not 
understand. 

(3) The mixing-length theory of convection stands hydrodynamically on 
very insecure foundations. 

(4) The neutrino emission from the Sun. 


We therefore regard it as entirely reasonable to extend somewhat further 
the error bounds of the astronomical age determinations and to fix ~ 8 xX 
10° years as.a probable value for the age of the Galaxy and therewith of the 
whole universe of galaxies. 

Although the new hypothesis of a mass production of the heavy ele- 
ments has without doubt much to be said for it, there nonetheless still 
remains, just as in the B?FH theory, the unanswered question as to why 
nearly the same fraction of the original material was transformed into 
heavy elements in all large galaxies, such as our Milky Way system, M 31, 
the Magellanic Clouds, etc. (but not in the dwarf E galaxies). This clearly 
depends on the still equally open question as to what fraction of the mass of 
a galaxy collapses to form a quasar. 

At any rate we may register as one of the most important discoveries of 
modern astrophysics the fact that quasar-like explosions in the centers of 
galaxies also decisively influence their other evolution, as we see directly 
on the one hand in the Leiden studies of the inner regions of the Galaxy and 
on the other in the work on M 82 and NGC 1275. V. A. Ambarzumian has 
emphasized for several decades the great cosmogonical and cosmological 
significance of the nuclei of galaxies. In his theoretical interpretation he 
even goes a step further than the theory described above. He holds that the 
appearance and explosion of a compact galaxy is a kind of primary process, 
which it is beyond the capabilities of present-day physics to understand. 
Then, in place of the single Big Bang of the cosmological models of the 
Lemaitre type (see Section 30) there appear many similar processes of 
galactic size. In this way, admittedly, the principal difficulties of each 
theory of a ‘‘beginning”’ are in reality merely redistributed. 
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Five years after the measurement of the distances of remote galaxies, E. 

Hubble in 1929 achieved a second discovery of stupendous significance: 

The red shift of the lines in the spectra of distant galaxies increases in 
‘proportion to their distance. We write the red shift 


(30.1) 
where \y is the laboratory wavelength and \ the measured wavelength. If r 
is the distance and if we interpret the red shift as a Doppler shift,! then we 
have for the speed of recession v = dr/dt of the galaxies the relation 


v= <¢ BN/X, = Gia (30.2) 


Apparent exceptions for nearby galaxies—the Andromeda galaxy, for 
example, is approaching us at 300 km/s—are easily explained as the 
reflection of the rotation of our galaxy. Recent measurements of the 21-cm 
hydrogen line have given the best confirmation of the nondependence of the 
effect on wavelength assumed in equation (30.2). 

For the Hubble constant H, Hubble himself in 1929 obtained the value 
530 km/s/Mpc. Following on W. Baade’s revision of the cosmic distance 
scale (distinguishing between cepheids of populations I and II), in 1958 A. 
R. Sandage computed the most probable value as 75 km/s/Mpc. A further 
revision of the extra-galactic distance scale led in 1972—1973 to 50—60 
km/s/Mpc. Other recent discussions yielded values up to 100 km/s/Mpc. In 
the calculations that follow we normally use 


Hy) = 75 + 25 km/s/Mpc. (30.3) 


Conversely equation (30.2) is frequently applied, for want of anything 
better, in order to derive a distance r from the measured red shift in the 
Spectrum of a galaxy that is no longer telescopically resolvable. In the 
present state of the subject, one must then state what value has been used 
1Or i |: 

One can first interpret the relation (30.2) quite naively by saying that an 
expansion of the universe from a relatively small volume began at a time T 0 
years ago. If a particular galaxy, that we now find to be at distance r, 
received for the expansion the velocity v, it requires in order to travel the 
distance r the time 


Ty = riv = 1/Hy (30.4) 
which is the same for all galaxies. This so-called ‘‘Hubble time’? T 9 iS thus 


the reciprocal of the Hubble constant 1/H,. If as usual we reckon H 9 In 


'We restrict ourselves here to z < 1; otherwise we should have to use relativistic calculations. 
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kilometers per second per megaparsec, and TJ) in years, then we have (1 
Mpc = 3.084 x 10'° km; 1 year = 3.156 x 10’ s) 
978 x 10° 
H, [km/s/Mpc] 
While Hubble’s older value for H, led to a value 1.86 x 10° years for the 
age of the universe that was far too short by comparison with the ages of 


globular clusters, etc., we obtain from the more recent value of 75 km/s/ 
Mpc 


Ty [years] = (30.5) 


T; = 13 X 10? years (30.6) 


with an estimated uncertainty of +5 x 10° years. 

The kinematics of the expanding universe expressed by equation (30.2) 
seems at first sight to imply a reversion to heliocentric ideas. However, this 
is not so. If we write equation (30.2) as a vector relation 


feces Hor (30.7) 


where the origin of the coordinate system lies in our galaxy, then, seen from 
another galaxy that has position ry and velocity vo relative to ours (so that 
Vo = Horo) we have 


pv, = ar fe). (30.8) 


Thus the universe expanding in accordance with equation (30.7) presents 
exactly the same appearance to observers in different galaxies. Therefore 
our kinematic world model is homogeneous and isotropic. We can show 
that equation (30.7) represents the unique field of motion that satisfies this 
condition, so long as we require the motion to be irrotational (curl v = 0). 

E. A. Milne and W. H. McCrea (1934) extended this at first purely 
kinematic model so as to make it a Newtonian cosmology. They investi- 
gated the motions of a medium (the ‘‘gas’’ of galaxies) that can take place in 
accordance with newtonian mechanics if one demands throughout homo- 
geneity, isotropy, and irrotational motion’. 

Consider at time ¢ a galaxy at distance R(t), then according to Newton’s 
law of gravitation this is attracted by the mass within the sphere of radius R 
given by M = (47/3)R°p(t), where p(t) is the mass-density at the instant 
considered. Therefore the equation of motion? of this galaxy is 


Pag 


2One shows without difficulty that the requirement of isotropy everywhere implies homogene- 
ity, but not conversely. World models with curl v # 0 have been studied, but they must remain 
outside our present scope. 


3Taking explicit account of pressure—here ignored for the sake of simplicity—would not affect 
the result. The convergence problem in the case of infinitely extended systems, connected with 
the slow falloff of Newton’s inverse square law of attraction, for a long time held up the 
development of Newtonian cosmology. Here we have somewhat loosely passed it over. An 
exact formulation is given, for example, in the article by O. Heckmann and E. Schicking, 
1959, in the Handbuch der Physik. 
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d*R GM 4 
ee - oes 0, where M = 3 7R°*p(t) = constant. (30.9) 


If one multiplies by R = dR/dt, then it is possible to integrate without more 
ado and obtain the energy equation 


1/dR\? GM 
bel, aedet) GEOR 30.1 
: ( R) R 0-2) 
where / is a constant, or 
R? 8a ke? 


in which we have written —h = kc?/2 in anticipation of later comparison 
with relativistic calculations. 

It is easy to convince oneself that at a definite time t = tf) the same red- 
shift law would be observed from each galaxy within our sphere. If we 
denote all variables that relate to the present time t = fy by a subscript 9, 
the 


Hubble constant Hy = Ro/Ro. (30.11) 


For a complete characterization of a model universe, we need, besides H ‘e 
a second variable that describes the inward acceleration, due to the mass M 
= (47/3) Ripo, which is working against the expansion of the universe. This 
is the so-called 


deceleration parameter qo = ; 
i (7) / (=) alin Mor 2 ABGRe cceesign, 
Ro Ro R 3 3H3 
using equation (30.9). It relates the acceleration R, to a uniform accelera- 
tion which would lead to the observed velocity RH, at distance R, in the 
Hubble time 7, = AH", starting from zero velocity. 

The solution of our equations leads to world models which, from a 
Starting point (singularity) of infinitely great density, either expand mono- 
tonically (total energy Mh = 0) or oscillate periodically between R = 0 and 
an Rmax (if h < 0). Static models are not possible within the framework of 
equation (30.9). 

Generally speaking, Newtonian cosmology extends the world picture of 
the purely kinematic cosmology, which we discussed first, in that it treats 
the Hubble constant H as a function of the time ¢. In a periodic universe, 
for example, an era with red shifts would be followed by one with blue 
shifts, and conversely. Rather than discuss the choice between the numer- 


ous world models of Newtonian theory, we examine its basic difficulties 
and their resolution within the framework of relativistic cosmology.* 


*Our short introduction will not replace a textbook of relativity theory. We wish only to 
indicate its significance for astronomy and cosmology. The few formulas presented will serve 
only to give some impression of its theoretical structure. 
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The theory of special relativity developed by A. Einstein in 1905 starts 
out from the result of the Michelson experiment in that it requires the 
propagation of a light wave in different coordinate systems, which may be 
in relative translational motion, to present the same appearance, that is, 
satisfy the same equation. If the light traverses an element of path length dr 
= (dx? + dy? + dz”)'” ina time element dt with vacuum light speed c, we 
have 


dx* + dy* + dz? — c? dt? = 0. (30.13) 


We may treat the quantity on the left as the line element ds” of a four- 
dimensional space with three spatial coordinates x, y, z and the fourth 
coordinate ct (= light path) or, following H. Poincaré and H. Minkowski, 
more ‘‘intuitively’’ as ict [where i = ~/(—1)]. Then, somewhat more 
generally, we require that in passing from one Cartesian coordinate 
system to another, which is in translational motion relative to the first, the 
four-dimensional line element ds? shall remain invariant, where 


Gs? = ay PS dee dt* (30.14) 
or ds* = dx* + dy* + dz* + dict)’. 


Such a transformation obviously cannot be restricted to the spatial coordi- 
nates x, y,z— x’, y’, z’, but must also transform the time along with these, 
x, y, Z, t > x’, y’, z’, t’. AS we see at once from the second form of 
equation (30.14), this so-called Lorentz transformation is none other than a 
rotation in the four-dimensional space x, y, z, ict, in which by definition the 
line element ds is invariant. The essential advance made by special relativ- 
ity as compared with Newtonian theory consists in the fact that it takes 
account of the exceptional status of the (vacuum) velocity of light from the 
outset. Corresponding to this, its further development leads to the result 
that no material motion and no signal of any kind can exceed the speed c = 
3 x 10!° cm/s. Thus our Newtonian world models can be trusted only so far 
as no speed occurs that exceeds the light speed, that is, v < c andz <1. 

In regard to the whole of physics, special relativity further requires the 
invariance of all natural laws under Lorentz transformation, that is, that the 
laws be physically independent of motions of translation. 

Should it not then be possible so to formulate natural laws that they are 
invariant under arbitrary coordinate transformations? In 1916 A. Einstein 
had the brilliant idea in his theory of general relativity of combining this 
requirement with a theory of gravitation. Within the framework of classical 
theory, the equality of gravitational and inertial mass, independently of the 
kind of matter (or in modern terms, of the kind of elementary particles) was 
indeed a feature to be wondered at. Newton himself, then Bessel, and later 
Eotvos had verified it experimentally with increasing accuracy. But what 
did it mean? Einstein promoted the experience that in a freely falling 
reference system (a lift) the gravitational force mg appears to be cancelled 
by the inertial force mz to the status of a fundamental postulate. That is to 
say, gravitational force and inertial force are in the last resort the same. We 
can transform away these forces by a local transformation of the four- 
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dimensional Cartesian coordinate system with the Euclidean metric 
(30.14). Conversely the coefficients ¢;, of the Riemannian metric ds? = 
> ingix dx' dx® with an arbitrary coordinate system determine, as can be 
shown, the gravitational field and the inertial field that are in operation in 
the whole of the space described by the metric. 

According to K. Schwarzschild (1916) the gravitational field of a mass 
M, for example of the Sun, and so also the theory of planetary motions can 
be represented by using the metric 


ds* = dr? — r,/r) + r? (d@ + sin? 6 dd?) — (1 — r,/r)c? dt?, (30.15) 


in which, as usual,-r, 0, 6 denote spatial polar coordinates and ¢ is the time. 
The constant of integration 


r, = 2GM/c? (30.16) 


is called the gravitational radius of the mass M:; for M = 1 solar mass, for 
example, r,; = 2.9 km. Its size determines the departures from the Euclid- 
ean metric of empty space. The planets, or any kind of test particle, for 
example photons, follow geodesics (that is, shortest paths) in the space 
(30.15). 

In the domain of the planetary system, the predictions of general relativ- 
ity differ very little from those of Newtonian mechanics and gravitation 
theory. The tests which can distinguish between the two theories therefore 
require very precise measurements. The present observational situation is 
the following: 


(1) Equality of gravitational and inertial mass. In his classical experiment 
to test the equality of gravitational and inertial mass (the Earth’s gravity 
and the centrifugal force of the Earth’s rotation were used) R. v. 
Eotvos achieved an accuracy of 10~° even in 1922. More recently V. B. 
Braginsky and V. N. Rudenko (1970) have brought this down to ~ 
oN 

(2) Deflection of light. The light of a star that (as observed during a total 
solar eclipse) is seen at an apparent distance of R solar radii from the 
center of the solar disk should suffer a deflection by the Sun’s gravita- 
tional field of 1.75/R seconds of arc. The extremely difficult measure- 
ments give for the value of the constant between 2”2 and 1”75. 

Since 1969 entirely new possibilities have been opened up in the 
centimeter wavelength range by the very long baseline interferometer 
whose angular precision is about 3 x 107‘ arc seconds. Fortunately the 
two bright quasi-stellar radio sources 3C273 and 3C279 are every year 
either occulted by or close to the Sun and so the Einstein bending of 
light can be determined from measurements of their separation from 
each other. The theoretical value is confirmed to within an error of 
about +3 percent. 


’The form (30.14) differs from that of the Euclidean metric of ordinary three-dimensional space 
in that one term is negative. Such a metric ds? is called indefinite or pseudo-Euclidean. 
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(3) Delay of radar signals. 1. Shapiro (1964) discovered that, according to 
general relativity, a radar signal which passes close to the Sun should 
experience a delay of the order of 2 x 10°* s. Such radar reflections 
could be obtained from Mercury and Venus (passive) as well as from 
the space probes Mariner VI and VII (active : that is, the incoming 
signal triggers a transmitter). In this way the predictions of the theory 
have been confirmed to within a few percent. 

(4) Gravitational red shift. A photon hv that traverses, for example, the 
potential difference Sun—Earth GM.,/Ro , must show a red shift com- 
pared with a laboratory light source expressed by 


GMp hv 


Users meer 


(3047) 


This is formally equivalent to a Doppler effect —c Av/v = cAN/)X = 0.64 
km/s. The observations provide qualitative confirmation, but it is at 
present not possible completely to isolate the gravitational red shift 
from the Doppler effect of motions in the solar atmosphere. Also the 
red shift in the spectra of white dwarf stars (like the companion of 
Sirius) cannot be measured with sufficient accuracy. An experiment 
with the exceedingly sharp y lines of the Mossbauer effect in the 
gravitational field of the Earth is capable of considerably higher accu- 
racy. Using the recoil-less y line of Fe*’, R. V. Pound and G. A. Rebka 
in 1960 were able to verify within 10 percent the frequency shift of only 
Av/y = 2.5 X 10-* which is that calculated for an altitude difference of 
22.6 m. In 1965, with an improved experiment, R. V. Pound and J. L. 
Snider achieved a precision of +1 percent. 

(5) Perihelion advance of the planets. The very small advance of the 
perihelion of Mercury calculated by Einstein agrees well with the old 
computations of Leverrier. The reduction by G. H. Clemence and R. 
L. Duncombe (~ 1956), using electronic computation, of a vast amount 
of observational material gave with considerably improved accuracy: 


Planet Mercury Venus Earth 

Perihelion advance Observed 43”11+0.45 8742+4.8 S’0+ 1.2 

per century Calculated 43"03 86 3"8 7 
(30.18) 


Since the perihelion advance is a second-order effect, while the deflection 
of light rays, the delay of radar signals, and the red shift are only first-order 
effects, we may claim that all in all there is a remarkable verification of 
relativity theory. 

The more recent tests, which have achieved precisions thought to be 
quite impossible only a few years ago, have dismissed from the field almost 
all competitors of general relativity. At present, there still remains in the 
running a development proposed by R. H. Dicke, C. Brans, and P. Jordan; 
however, we cannot go further into it here. 
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As well as the very small effects described above, the Schwarzschild 
metric [equation (30.15)] reveals another, much more spectacular possibil- 
ity, which we have already mentioned several times in connection with the 
evolution of stars and galaxies: the existence of black holes. 

In fact, if the radius of our mass M is Jess than its gravitational (or 
Schwarzschild) radius r, [equation (30.16)], then within the sphere r < r, 
the coefficients of the spacelike element dr? and the time-like element 
—c? dt” in equation (30.15) reverse their signs. Although we cannot here 
prove it in detail, this has the effect that neither matter nor light quanta, and 
so also no kind of signal, can succeed in escaping from the region r < r,, the 
so-called black hole, to the outside (r > r,). A black hole—more precisely, 
of Schwarzschild type—is detectable only by means of its gravitational 
field. We have already pointed out that a black hole is involved as a final 
stage of certain processes of stellar evolution. With respect to the physics 
of quasars, the important question is whether or not similar configurations 
can be produced which may release a significant fraction of the gravita- 
tional energy set free by the collapse. The solution to this question was 
brought nearer by R. P. Kerr’s discovery (1963) of a metric which repre- 
sents a mass M with angular momentum. 

If one writes equation (30.16) in the form GM?/r, = '2Mc?, one sees that 
the gravitational collapse of a mass M into a black hole or a related 
configuration provides the unique possibility of releasing a significant frac- 
tion of its rest-mass energy Mc?. According to equation (25.17), even in the 
most productive nuclear process, 4H'— He’, only about 0.7 percent of that 
energy is available. 

Before we return to the problems of cosmology let us first think briefly 
about a phenomenon which has been much discussed in recent years, 
gravitational waves. Soon after the discovery of his gravitational equations 
A. Einstein deduced from them that a system of moving masses produces 
gravitational waves which propagate with speed c. If a (polarized) gravita- 
tional wave acts on matter, then (at a particular time) it is compressed in 
one direction perpendicular to the wavepath and expanded in the orthogo- 
nal direction; after half a cycle the opposite deformation occurs. The 
description of a cycle for the “‘other’’ polarization is given by a 45° rotation 
about the direction of propagation. 

J. Weber has now been actively concerning himself since 1958 with the 
detection of gravitational waves from space. As receivers, he uses massive 
aluminium cylinders, usually 153 cm long and from 61 to 96 cm in diameter 
(the largest weighs about 3 tons), which are suspended horizontally in such 
a way as to be as free from vibration as possible and to be shielded from 
other perturbations. The deformation is detected by means of piezocrystals 
arranged round the circumference and is amplified electronically. In this 
way even deformations of order 10~'* cm can be measured! J. Weber’s 
aluminium cylinder ‘“‘perceives’’ gravitational waves at its resonance fre- 
quency of 1661 Hz within a bandwidth of 0.016 Hz; its directional sensitiv- 
ity is a maximum at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. By using the 
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Earth’s rotation it is then possible to scan at least the horizon with modest 
angular resolution, as in the first radio antennas of K. G. Jansky. 

J. Weber now receives, usually several times per day, short bursts of 
gravitational radiation at 1661 Hz. It is argued in favor of the reality of these 
signals that two receivers placed about 1000 km apart show corresponding 
coincidences and that the signals come preferentially from the direction of 
the galactic center (or anticenter, but that would make rather little sense). 

Theoreticians immediately raised the objection against the reality of the 
gravitational radiation “‘measured’’ by J. Weber that—even with favorable 
assumptions about the frequency and angular dependence—its production 
would require such an enormous expenditure of energy that it could not be 
generated by any means, even, for example, in the galactic center. Further- 
more, one would expect that such an immense emission of energy must be 
accompanied by some kind of simultaneous radio signals. However, an 
extensive search, organized from Jodrell Bank Radio Observatory, turned 
out to be completely negative. °® 

After this digression we return to our problems of relativistic cosmology. 

As early as 1917 A. Einstein and W. de Sitter constructed special model 
universes whose curvature was assumed to be independent of time rt. Then 
in 1922—1924 A. Friedman successfully made the important generalization 
to spaces with time-dependent radius of curvature. His work was unrecog- 
nized until about 1927-1930, when G. Lemaitre, A. S. Eddington, and 
others resumed the investigation of expanding universes on the basis of the 
general theory of relativity. 

If from the outset we make the cosmological postulate that the universe 
must be homogeneous and isotropic throughout, then according to H. P. 
Robertson and others, we can express the four-dimensional line-element ds 
in the form (after a suitable choice of units of length and time) 


dx” + dy” + dz’? 


ds? = dt? — Rt) ————————.. 
: Ora. hast yi te 


(30.19) 
The time-dependent function R (t) determines the radius of curvature of the 
three-dimensional space (tf = constant), and it is defined quite analogously 
to the radius of curvature of a two-dimensional surface. The constant k, 
which can take the values 0 or + 1, gives the sign of the spatial curvature, 
which is everywhere the same for any particular value of t. We have in fact: 


(1)k =0 ~ well-known Euclidean space. 

(2) k = +1. spherical or (otherwise interpreted) elliptical space. This 
space is closed and has a finite volume. 

(3) k = —1_ hyperbolic space. This space is open. 


One can best picture these three spaces or geometries through their two- 
dimensional analogues (Figure 30.1). 


Note added July 1976: Recent experiments at other institutions have failed to confirm J. 
Weber’s observations. 
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Figure 30.1. Surfaces (i.e. two-dimensional spaces) with curvatures 
k > 0, k = 0, k < 0 as models of curved space. 


Curvature k of surface: k>0O k=0 k=O 
Geometry: spherical or euclidian hyperbolic 
elliptical (Bolyai- 
\ Lobatchewski) 
Circumference of circle: <2zar Qar >2ar 
Area of circle: <ar* ar? ar 


The further development of relativistic cosmology (which we cannot 
here review in detail) is accomplished in the following way: The Einstein 
field equations which relate the g;, of the universe with its material content 
and the boundary conditions of the problem (see below), reduce for the 
Robertson metric (30.19) to a differential equation for R(t). For systems of 
vanishingly small pressure, this proves to be identical with the differential 
equation (30.10) or (30.10a) of Newtonian cosmology, and so we obtain 
precisely the same choice of models. However, now a priori no velocity 
exceeding that of light can arise. Relativistic cosmology is the first theory to 
achieve a self-consistent and contradiction-free description of the universe 
as a whole. 

In relativistic cosmology, just as in Newtonian cosmology, R(t) is 
primarily fixed by the Hubble constant Hy and the deceleration parameter 
do in accordance with equations (30.11) and (30.12). The latter now deter- 
mines also the type of spatial curvature, that is, the k or the overall 
character of the universe. There are the following possibilities: 


Deceleration Time dependence 
parameter Curvature Space of R(t) 
0=q<% k= -1 hyperbolic 

(open) monotonically 

increasing (30.20) 

qo=' k=0 Euclidean 
qg> k= +1 spherical or finite 

elliptical (cycloidal) 

(closed) 


The (present) matter density py is again given by equation (30.12). 

What observations (partly actual, partly at any rate in principle) are at 
our disposal in order to discover to which model the actual cosmos 
corresponds? 
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We have already discussed [see equation (30.1) ff.] the determination of 
the Hubble constant H from the red shift z in the spectra of those galaxies 
whose distance r can still be determined independently (by means of 
Cepheids, etc.) and the most recent revision by A. Sandage and G. A. 
Tammann (1972) of the cosmic distance scale. 

In the assured region up to z ~ 0.14 (v = 42 000 km/s) the radio galaxies 
also follow the relation between z and apparent magnitude V,. (Figure 30.2) 
for the usual giant galaxies (apart from a negligible difference of 0.3 mag. in 
the absolute magnitude). 

The quasars, with or without radio emission, reach larger values of z. 
According to R. Lynds (1971) 4C 05.34 has z = 2.877; for OH 471 z has 
even been given as 3.40. However, the quasars, N galaxies, and Seyfert 
galaxies are scattered in the Hubble diagram (Figure 30.2) between the 
straight line of the usual giant galaxies and a line up to ~ 5 magnitudes 
brighter. Some astronomers have seen in this a difficulty for the cosmologi- 
cal interpretation of their red shift z. However, recent observations by A. 


Figure 30.2. Hubble diagram for quasars with A and 
without + radio emission, radio galaxies @, Seyfert and 
N galaxies etc €D. The velocity of recession v = cANA, in 
km/s is plotted logarithmically against the apparent 
magnitude V,, which is corrected in the case of galaxies 
for interstellar absorption, reddening due to the redshift, 
etc., but is uncorrected in the case of quasars. 
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Sandage (1973) of N galaxies and by J. Kristian (1973) of quasars leave no 
doubt that these structures consist rather of fairly normal giant galaxies 
with an active nucleus, whose optical emission can exceed that of the rest 
of the galaxy by 5 or 6 magnitudes, that is, factors up to ~ 200. The actual 
galaxy is therefore in many cases hard to observe. Further, A. Sandage has 
pointed out that no quasar is fainter than would be expected for its z from 
the Hubble relation. As a result of this, the cosmological interpretation of 
the red shift may also be secure for quasars. 

It is much more difficult to determine the deceleration parameter gy and 
so the mean density of the universe py [equation (30.12)]. Theory shows 
that for a collection of similar galaxies the connection between the red shift 
z and their apparent magnitude or their angular diameter depends, for 
sufficiently large z, on go. A. Sandage and others have spent a great deal of 
effort in trying to obtain an empirical determination of gy on that basis. We 
can say fairly certainly that gy») < 0 (see below) is not consistent with the 
observations; an “‘open’’ universe with go < ‘2 is just possible. On the 
other hand gy can under no circumstances be greater than +2. 

Further cosmological information is expected from the statistics of 
apparent magnitudes of galaxies: ‘‘How many galaxies per square degree 
have magnitudes (corrected for galactic absorption etc.) in the range 
m + 22°’ In equation (23.1) we have already written down the limiting form 
which this distribution takes for a Euclidean universe. In this case, too, we 
can do nothing with the quasars. 

Furthermore, as far as the very distant galaxies (of all types) are con- 
cerned we must ask whether, in the long time during which the light from 
them has been on its way to us, they have significantly altered their 
brightnesses, colors, diameters, etc., as a result of evolution, so that a 
comparison with objects near to us would not be immediately possible. 

In further consideration of the evolution of galaxies (Section 29), we 
investigate a few quantitative aspects of the ‘“‘world-picture,’’ at least for 
spatially closed (cycloidal) model universes with go > ‘2. We must refer the 
reader to the literature for the mathematical apparatus and for the models 
with go S }). 

In Figure 30.3 we depict (schematically) the time dependence R(t) for a 
world model with g, > ‘2. According to equation (30.11) the Hubble 
constant H, determines the tangent to this curve at the present epoch t = 
to. The Hubble time 7, = Ho! [equations (30.4) and (30.5)] is the interval 
between f, and the point where this Hubble line cuts the t axis (for gy = 0, 
moreover, R(t) would be represented throughout by this line). The begin- 
ning of our epoch of the universe is determined by the intersection of the 
curve R(t) with the ¢ axis. It is earlier than ft) by a time interval for which 
we suggest the name Friedman time T,; (Table 30.1). Thus there can be no 
galaxies, star clusters, etc., whose ages are greater than 7,;. Then it is 
further possible—for given g»)—to calculate for each red shift the corre- 
sponding R and so the time interval t(z) which a light or radio signal 
requires in order to reach us from the object concerned. In this way we 
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open model 
qo =0 


closed model 
qo 21/2 

present state of 
the universe 


Separation of two galaxies Rit) 


: | 


| 
! Te | Friedman-time time t 
| | 


een memes! 
Tp=Ho!  Hubble-time 


Figure 30.3 Closed world model (k = +1; qo > 1p). 
The separation of two galaxies is proportional to the 
scale factor AR (t), whose time-dependence is depicted 
by a cycloid. The small circle represents the present 
state of the universe (t = ft)). The tangent to the R (ft) 
curve at this point would correspond to an open 
universe (go = 0; kK = 1). The Hubble time 7, = H,~' 
and the Friedman time 7; are also explained (see also 
Table 30.1). 


obtain a lower bound for the age of the furthest galaxies or quasars, 
t(z = 3) (Table 30.1). 

If we try, despite all the uncertainties and doubts, to find, with the help 
of Table 30.1, the model of the universe, we must take into account (with 
their considerable error bounds) the Hubble constant Hy, the deceleration 
parameter gy, and the Friedman time 7,;, which fixes the maximum age of 


Table 30.1. Hubble time 7), Friedman time 7,;, and t(z = 3) in units of 10° 
years for various values of the Hubble constant H, and the 
deceleration parameter q, [after A. Sandage (1961)]. 


Hubble constant H, 


km/s/Mpc 50 75 100 t(z = 3)\/T; 
Hubble time T 5 = Hy" 19.5 13.0 9.7 0.75 
(equal to 7; for Jo = 0) 

Go = 0.5 13.0 8.7 6.5 0.87 
Friedman time 7, Go = 1.0 1141 7.4 5.6 0.89 


do = 2.0 9.2 6.1 4.6 0.90 
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the cosmic structure. There are involved the age determinations of (1) 
globular clusters (2) the oldest galactic cluster (NGC 188), and (3) radioac- 
tive elements (uranium, thorium... ). In regard to the absolute value, we 
consider the value from (3), ~ 8 x 10° years, as the most secure; it may be 
consistent with the values from (1) and (2) within their rather generous error 
bounds. Then possible combinations would be H, = 50 km/s/Mpc and gq, 
“= 3 or Hy = 75 km/s/Mpc and gp ~ 0.8. The first gy value seems very high; 
overall, we may estimate the most probable parameters of our universe to 
Se 


H, ~ 60 km/s/Mpc; gp = 1.5 to 2.0 

and the corresponding Friedman time 

T, ~ 8.3 to 7.7 X 10° years. 

According to equation (30.12) the mean density of 
the universe is then 

Po ~ 2.0 to 2.6 x 10°79 g/cm? 


(30.21) 


in good agreement with the empirical values discussed in Section 29. 
Recently (note added 1976) arguments have been advanced (abundance of 
deuterium, mass of intergalactic matter, etc.) which argue for a smaller qo, 
a larger Friedman time 7; and overall for an open model of the universe. 
While the suggestion of a production of the heavy elements ‘‘in bulk’’ in the 
centers of galaxies already seems to be well founded, the discussion of the 
‘‘correct’’ world model may still be far from closed. 

Our particular interest now turns naturally to the initial stages of cosmic 
evolution, the Big Bang. The fundamental investigations in this area are 
inextricably linked with the names of G. Lemaitre and G. Gamow. 

Because of the enormous temperatures in the initial ‘‘melt,’’ we must 
start with the fact that for kT = mc? it is energetically possible for every 
elementary particle to change into another. The theory of the initial stages 
of the expanding universe therefore shares all the uncertainties of the 
physics of elementary particles. Present ideas, together with the general 
theory of relativity, suggest that the universe was initially dominated by 
hadrons, the strongly interacting particles. After this hadron era there 
followed an equally short lepton era (lepton = light elementary particle); 
then, a few seconds after the beginning of the universe, the photon or 
radiation era. In the meantime the universe was cooled from the initial ~ 
1.8 x 10” K (according to R. Hagedorn a higher temperature is not possible 
because of the production of ever larger numbers of particles) to about 10° 
K (at 5.9 x 10° K we have kT = m,,c?), so that the formation of the 
chemical elements out of protons and neutrons could begin. 

G. Gamow (1948) originally wanted to locate the formation of all the 
heavy elements at this time. However, this idea proved to be untenable, 
since the building up of nuclei comes to a halt because of an instability as 
early as mass number A = 5S. Since it has proved impossible, so far at any 
rate, to get round this difficulty, we therefore believe that in fact only 
hydrogen and helium were formed at that stage. Also, a more detailed 
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calculation correctly reproduces the ratio H : He ~ 10: 1 measured 
empirically for all objects (still consisting of original material) and valid 
equally whether they have low or normal metal content. 

G. Gamow had already noticed that one could, so to speak, still obtain 
direct information about that stage of the primeval fireball. For soon 
afterward the interaction between radiation and matter became so slight 
that the radiation field of the universe expanded adiabatically. But L. 
Boltzmann had already shown that a vacuum radiation field remains black 
during adiabatic expansion and further that the product J? times the 
volume V of the vacuum remains constant. After the completion of the 
formation of the atoms H + He, however, the number of their particles n x 
V is also conserved. That is, 7? must decrease like n. From considerations 
of nuclear physics, Gamow started with T = 10° K and n ~ 10'° cm“ at the 
element-formation stage. For the present universe, on the other hand, he 
calculated on average n ~ 10°° cm™?. He therefore concluded that as a 
result of the 10?*-fold expansion in volume the present universe must be 
filled with blackbody radiation at a temperature of ~ 10 K. In fact, with the 
techniques of radio astronomy—enormously improved in the meantime— 
A. A. Penzias and R. W. Wilson and others were able in 1965 to detect a 
cosmic blackbody radiation field of 2.7 K. That we are actually dealing with 
the relic of the primeval fireball is confirmed by the fact that the radiation 
field follows the Planck law from \ ~ 50 cm to 0.26 cm and is, within the 
errors of measurement, isotropic and unpolarized. For Xk > 50 cm the 
galactic radio emission dominates the signal; below \ ~ 0.16 cm a rapid 
decrease of the intensity J, is expected from the Planck formula (11.23). 

After the decoupling of radiation and matter there formed in the cosmos 
significant density perturbations, which led finally in particular to the 
formation of the galaxies. The beginning of this era is located at a time 
~ 10° years after the origin of the universe, when the radius of the universe 
was Still ~ 10° times smaller than it is today. We have already discussed the 
origin of galaxies in Section 29 and placed it at a considerably later time 
(radius of the universe ~ 40 of the present). However we scarcely expect 
the last word to have been spoken abgut the comparative significance of 
gravitational instability, turbulence, and angular momentum distribution for 
the origin of galaxies. 

Following this brief review we might add a few more general remarks: 


(1) In the construction of our world models we started from the original 
equations of general relativity or from the virtually identical formulas of 
Newtonian cosmology. However in 1917 A. Einstein had already 
extended his gravitational equations by the so-called A term, which 


would mean, for example, an extra term — A/3 on the left-hand side in ~ 


our equation (30.10a). The purpose of this additional term, which can 
be introduced with no mathematical inconsistency, was to make it 
possible to construct a static model of the universe, which Einstein 
believed at that time to be the only sensible model. This point of view 
became untenable, however, with Hubble’s discovery of the red-shift 
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law. Furthermore, no one has succeeded even recently in developing a 
physical or astronomical argument for a particular value of A. For this 
reason we shall here—like almost all astrophysicists—start with the 
assumption A = 0 and follow W. H. McCrea in treating the formal 
generalization of the gravitational equations with A # 0 as a kind of 

‘‘emergency exit,’’ in case sometime the worst should come to the 

worst. 

An age-old question runs: “‘What was there before the formation of the 

universe?’’ To this there is a quite unambiguous answer: Within the 

framework of the models discussed here, we can obtain no kind of 
information about whatever conditions or events there may have been 
longer ago than the Friedman time 7;, since for T = 2 x 10” K there is 
no longer any structural form and so also no carrier of information. 
Are we here dealing with a fundamental naturally imposed limit to 

our knowledge? Such situations are not unknown in the development of 
physics. The insight that c = 3 x 10'° cm/s is the greatest possible 
speed led to relativity theory. The further knowledge that h = 6.62 x 
10-27 erg s is the smallest action led to quantum mechanics. Analo- 
gously, we may hope that the knowledge of the fundamental character 
of the Hubble constant, or of the ‘‘age of the universe’? T) = Ho’ will 
lead to a cosmological physics. For cosmic space-time such a theory 
could differ considerably from present-day physics, but it would have 
to include the latter as a limiting case for our own space-time 
neighborhood. 

(3) The world models with gy > 42, whose R(t) is represented by a cycloid, 
have often been referred to in the older literature as periodic: it was 
imagined that another expansion followed the compression to a singu- 
larity R — 0. Present-day physics however contains no information 
about a repulsive force. It is therefore better to speak of cycloidal 
model universes, and we content ourselves with treating our model 
(30.21) as an approximation to the interpretation of the present epoch. 


(2 


— 


The model universes which we have discussed so far all start from the 
cosmological principle of spatial homogeneity and isotropy. The distribu- 
tion on the sky of the very distant galaxies and of the 2.7 K radiation shows 
that these assumptions are to a good approximation fulfilled. Should we not 
also require homogeneity of the time scale —* < t < +? Should not the 
universe in reality be the same ‘‘world without end’’? An attempt to make 
these requirements of many philosophers and theologians quantitative was 
made by the theory of the steady-state universe developed since 1948 by H. 
Bondi and T. Gold and by F. Hoyle, and then by others. In mechanical 
respects it can also be treated as an open relativistic model with k = —1 and 
Career > 

This is so to speak a universe for bureaucrats, in which everything at all 
times shall be regulated in accordance with the same paragraphs! The entire 
problem of the beginning of the universe is avoided, but as a result there is 
also no explanation for the 2.7 K radiation. The necessary departure from 
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‘‘ordinary physics’’—there are several formulations—is that a mechanism 
must be postulated that makes possible the continual production of hydro- 
gen in the cosmos, since this is needed for replacing the matter that 
‘‘expands away’ and as fuel for stars. We can thus say that the difficulties 
which in the Big-Bang cosmology are concentrated at t = 0 are in the 
steady-state cosmology distributed over the whole time scale. In this 
respect a middle position is occupied by the proposal advocated by V. A. 
Ambarzumian that the individual galaxies came into the universe as com- 
pact nuclei by means of a ‘‘superphysical’’ mechanism. 

A. S. Eddington, P. A. M. Dirac, P. Jordan, and others have sought to 
tackle the problem of “‘cosmological physics’’ from a different angle. From 
the elementary constants of physics on the one hand, e, h, c, m (where it 
remains undecided whether this is to be the mass of the electron, the 
proton, or some other elementary particle) and G, and on the other hand 
the ‘‘constants’’ of cosmology, the time TJ, ~ 13 X 10° years = 4.1 X 10*’s 
and the mean density of matter in the universe py ~ 10~*° g/cm®, we can 
form several dimensionless numbers. Factors of the order 277, . . . naturally 
remain open. In this sense one obtains a set of dimensionless numbers of 
order of magnitude unity (for example, the Sommerfeld fine-structure 
constant a7! = hc/27e? = 137, etc.) and a second set of order 10* to 10”. 

[In this connection it may be remembered that the differences in order of 
magnitude between the strong (nucleon—nucleon), weak (8 decay), and 
electromagnetic interactions—after which gravitation follows—are not yet 
understood theoretically. | 

There thus exist: 


(1) The ratio of electrostatic to gravitational attraction between a proton 
and an electron 
e2 
——— = 2.3 x 10° (30.22) 
Gri. 
(2) The ratio of the length c7y (in a spherical world ~ world radius) to the 
classical electron radius 


& 
<“0__=4.4x 10” (30.23) 


e7/mM ec” 
(3) The number of nucleons in the universe of the order 
por tan, = Choe 20s: (30.24) 


The same facts show, as we see by combining (30.22)—(30.24), that the 
so-called deceleration parameter (in the case of zero cosmological constant) 
do = 47Gp,/3H3 of relativistic cosmology is of the order of unity. Since 
the sign of 2g») — 1 is the sign of the world curvature k = +1 or 0, this 
means that the actual universe does not differ too much from a Euclidean 
one (which is by no means self-evident). 

If we consider the equality as regards order of magnitude of the numbers 
in (30.22) on the one hand and (30.23) and (30.24) on the other as significant, 
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since the age of the universe 7, occurs in the latter, we can start speculating 
upon a cosmological time dependence of the elementary constants of 
physics. 

In any case we may suppose that the above relations will play an 
essential part in any future ‘“‘cosmological physics.’’ In that connection also 
the following consideration naturally arises. Both Newtonian cosmology 
and relativistic cosmology offer us a whole catalog of possible world 
models. However, why is just our own universe realized with certain 
definite (dimensionless) numerical constants? We can still give no answer 
to this. As an example, E. A. Milne made an attempt in ‘‘Kinematic 
Relativity’’ (1948). 

Our presentation of cosmology, the study of the universe as a whole, has 
so far proceeded from a heuristic viewpoint. It seems appropriate therefore 
to complete it with a few historical remarks. 

H. W. M. Olbers (1826) appears to have been one of the first astrono- 
mers to have considered a cosmological problem from an empirical stand- 
point. Olbers’s paradox asserts: Were the universe infinite in time and 
Space and (more or less) uniformly filled with stars, then—in the absence of 
absorption—the whole sky would radiate with a brightness that would 
match the mean surface brightness of the stars, and thus about that of the 
surface of the Sun. That this is not the case cannot depend only on 
interstellar absorption, since the absorbed energy could not actually disap- 
pear. However, a finite age of the universe of about 13 x 10° years would 
already dispose of Olbers’s paradox for any otherwise fairly plausible 
model (W. B. Bonnor 1963). 

The modern development of cosmology started on the one hand from the 
measurements of radial velocities of spiral nebulae and on the other hand 
from the theory of general relativity. 

In connexion with the older radial velocity measurements by V. M. 
Slipher (~1912) already in 1924 C. Wirtz had remarked upon their increase 
with distance, and he had related them to de Sitter’s relativistic world 
model. In 1917 A. Einstein had shown that his field equations of general 
relativity, when extended to include the A term, have a static cosmological 
solution (Einstein’s spherical universe). Also in the same year W. de Sitter 
found the solution we have mentioned giving an empty expanding universe. 


31. Origin of the Solar System: Evolution of the Earth and 
of Life 


From the depths of cosmic space we now return to our planetary system 
with the old question of its origin. So long ago as 1644, in France René 
Descartes with his vortex theory was able to advance the daring idea that 
one could come nearer to the answer, not by handing on traditional myths, 
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but by proper investigation. In Germany even in 1755 I. Kant had to let the 
first edition of his ‘‘Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Him- 
mels’’ appear anonymously because he feared the (Protestant) theologians. 
In the book he treated the formation of the planetary system for the first 
time ‘‘nach Newtonischen Grundsatzen.’’ Kant started from a rotating, 
flattened primeval nebula out of which the planets and later the satellites 
were then formed. A similar hypothesis was at the basis of the somewhat 
later (independent) account by S. Laplace 1796 in his popular book **Expo- 
sition du Systeme du Monde.”’ We shall not go into details and differences 
of these historically important beginnings, but we shall summarize once 
more the most important facts (see Tables 5.1 and 7.1 and Figures 5.5, 7.1, 
and 31.1) which have to be explained: 


(1) The orbits of the planets are almost circular and coplanar. Their sense 
of revolution is the same (direct) and agrees with the sense of rotation 
of the Sun. The orbital radii (the asteroids are taken together) form 
approximately a geometrical progression 


an = Agk" 61,1) 


where dy = 1 AU, with n = 0 for the Earth, and & = 1.77 (Figure 31.1). 

(2) The rotation of the planets takes place for the most part in the direct 
sense (Venus is an exception). For the satellites, we must distinguish 
between inner satellites, which have belonged to the planets since the 
beginning, and the outer satellites, which have been captured subse- 
quently, as has recently been confirmed by celestial mechanics calcula- 
tions. The former—and this should be explained by any cosmogony— 
have orbits of low eccentricity, small inclination to the equatorial 
plane, and direct sense, while for the outer satellites the eccentricities 
and orbital inclinations are considerably larger. For Jupiter only the 
four Galilean satellites and the innermost fifth satellite, and for Saturn 
only the satellites out to Titan, are considered to have originally 
belonged to the planets. 

(3) The terrestrial planets (Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, and the aster- 
oids) have relatively high densities (3.9 to 5.5 g/cm?), while the major 
planets (Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune) have low densities (0.7 
to 1.7 g/cm?). Like the Earth, the former consist in the main of metals 
and rocks, the latter of scarcely modified solar material (hydrogen, 
helium, hydrides). The terrestrial planets have slower rotation and few 
satellites, the major planets relatively rapid rotation and—even after 
deduction of the captured ones—numerous satellites. Pluto is physi- 
cally more closely akin to the terrestrial planets and has clearly 
obtained its unusual orbital elements only as a result of perturbations. 
We will accordingly leave it out of consideration in what follows. 

(4) The Sun retains within itself 99.87 percent of the mass but only 0.54 
percent of the angular momentum (Xmrv) of the whole system, while 
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Figure 31.1. Orbital semimajor axes a, masses M, and mean 
densities p of the planets. The orbital semimajor axis of Ceres and 
the estimated total mass have been used to represent the asteroids 

n = 2. Pluto, which was possibly captured later, has been omitted. The 
straight line drawn in the upper half corresponds to the relation log a 
= 0.247 n or a = 1.77". 


conversely the planets (mainly Jupiter and Saturn) have only 0.135 
percent of the mass and 99.46 percent of the angular momentum.’ 


While the impressive regularity in the structure of the planetary system 
speaks for an evolution from within itself—in the sense of the theories of 
Kant, Laplace, and later v. Weizsacker, ter Haar, Kuiper, and many 
others—the paradoxical distribution of angular momentum between the 


‘As we easily calculate, the angular momentum (page 36) of the planetary orbits( 2, » ) is 3.15 
x 10°° g cm?/s, and the angular momentum of the Sun (with some uncertainty, concerning the 
increase of angular velocity in the interior) is 1.7 x 10* g cm?/s. 
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Sun and the planets forms the most important argument for another group 
(Jeans, Lyttleton, and others) who postulate the interaction of the Sun with 
a passing star or some such occurrence. We can today put on one side 
‘*catastrophe theories’’ of that kind since—apart from the unlikelihood of 
such an encounter of two stars—it would be impossible to understand how 
planets should form from a filament torn out of the Sun by tidal forces. 

As regards the cosmogony of the planetary system, discussion of the 
many older and newer models of the primeval solar system (often very 
detailed) would prove unfruitful, since the observational basis is in many 
respects so small and forces the introduction of many hypotheses (often 
barely recognizable as such). 

We now know from radioactive age determinations that the Earth, 
Moon, and meteorites, and also no doubt the Sun and the entire solar 
system, were formed 4.55 x 10° years ago within a relatively short time 
interval of ~ 30 x 10° years. The formation of stars from diffuse material is 
to a great extent comprehensible, both observationally (color-magnitude 
diagrams, T Tauri stars, etc.—Sections 21 and 26) and theoretically (inter- 
nal structure and evolution of stars—Section 26). We therefore discuss the 
origin of the planetary system in this context (A. Poveda and others, 1965). 


31.1 Origin of the Sun and the solar system 


As we Saw, all stars originate by the process in which an interstellar gas 
cloud of more than about 10° solar masses condenses upon itself (during 
which time some of the atoms combine to form molecules and dust parti- 
cles) and then fragments into stars. Even the solitary stars, like our Sun, 
have originally belonged to such multiple systems, associations, or 
clusters. 

Recently R. B. Larson (1969) has made more precise calculations of the 
formation of a star of one solar mass (admittedly, by necessity, under the 
assumption of spherical symmetry, that is, zero angular momentum). 

The start of the collapse of a gas cloud of radius R is determined by the 
Jeans criterion of gravitational instability [our equation (29.3); from numer- 
ical tests, Larson chooses a constant larger by a factor two]: 


GM 
nate 

R=<x0.4 Rw 
With M = Mo =2 xX 10* g, a molecular weight uw = 2.5, and an initial 
temperature estimated to order of magnitude to be J ~ 10 K, together with 
the usual values for the gravitational constant G and the gas constant @, 
one finds that a cloud of 1Mo first becomes unstable when its radius has 
reached 


(512) 


R= 16 x 10"em “or 11,00AU or 0.05 pc. (31,3) 
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Its mean density then amounts to 
p= Tl x 10 gem. (31.4) 


This corresponds precisely to the density in the gaseous nebulae (for 
example, in Orion) connected with young stellar associations; the interstel- 
lar gas has already been compressed by about a factor of 10*. The collapse 
of such a cloud to the point of formation of the Sun and solar system 
occupies a period of some 10° years, as may easily be estimated from 
equations (29.26a and b). 

Perhaps we can gain from this some insight into the problem of the 
angular momentum of cosmic masses and in particular of the solar system 
(see Section 31.3 below). If at the onset of the Jeans instability our mass of 
gas (31.3 and 31.4) is decoupled (in respect of its angular momentum) from 
the rest of the Galaxy, it has initially a rotation period of the same order? as 
our galactic rotation period, that is, ~ 10° years. If the mass of gas contracts 
to the solar radius Rg =7 X 10'°cm, we obtain, as a result of conservation 
of angular momentum (~ R?/7), a rotation period of ~ 0.07 days and an 
equatorial velocity of ~ 700 km/s. 

This is of the same order as the rotation speeds that are observed for 
young B stars. While stars of later spectral types in general rotate much 
more slowly, there have been observed in young clusters even stars of later 
type that rotate at any rate considerably faster than the Sun. 

If we could further transfer to the Sun the angular momentum of the 
planetary orbits (essentially that of Jupiter), its equatorial velocity would 
increase from 2 km/s to ~ 370 km/s. We thus come to the idea that the large 
angular momentum of the orbital motion of the planets is none other than a 
considerable fraction of the angular momentum which every structure of 
~ 1Mo has originally obtained from the galactic rotation. However, the 
Sun and similar stars have later given up their own angular momentum to 
the interstellar medium as a result of magnetic coupling through the solar 
wind (R. Liist and A. Schliiter 1955), while the orbital angular momentum 
of the planets has been left behind. 

Since the time of I. Kant people have explained the overall structure of 
the planetary system by the idea that the primeval Sun was surrounded by a 
flat, primarily gaseous disk—the solar nebula—of about the size of the 
present system. This must clearly have had the same chemical composition 
as the Sun (Table 19). On the other hand its material can never have been 
inside the Sun since, for example, the Earth and the meteorites still contain 
about a hundred times more lithium per gram than the Sun, where about 99 
percent of it was destroyed in the course of time by nuclear processes. The 


*More precisely: with a rotation law v « R~"(n = 0 rigid, n = 0.5 Keplerian rotation) the local 
angular velocity is 


a. 
a* = 1) curl y = ———= @,,). 
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solar nebula must therefore have been formed at effectively the same time 
as the Sun. 

That the origin of such a system is no unusual coincidence is shown by 
the discovery of companions, with masses scarcely more than that of 
Jupiter, for several stars in our immediate neighborhood (at greater dis- 
tances the reflection of the orbital motion can no longer be measured), for 
example, Barnard’s star MSV (cf. Section 16). Furthermore, the statistics 
of mass ratios and of orbital semimajor axes (most probable value ~ 20 AU) 
of binary stars support the idea of a substantial frequency of planetary 
systems in the universe. When a planetary or binary system forms may 
depend on the mass ratio between the primary component and the rest and 
perhaps also on the angular momentum; nothing more precise is known 
about it. 

We now try to estimate the density p in the solar nebula. To start the 
condensation of, for example, a Jupiter mass, the Jeans condition (29.4) for 
gravitational instability requires a density of about 10~*° g/cm®, which is, to 
order of magnitude, in harmony with the pressure p ~ 10~° atm estimated 
by E. Anders (1972) from physical chemical investigations relating to the 
origin of the familiar chondrites (see below). 

However if larger fragments are to be held together “by their self- 
gravitation against the perturbing effect of the solar tidal forces, the Roche 
condition (7.10) must be fulfilled. If we denote by p the density at distance 
R from the Sun and by po and Ro the density and radius of the Sun itself, 
the Roche equation (7.10) requires 


P = 15Po (Ro /R)® = 2.1 X 10°/Riy g/cm’. (31.5) 


From this one finds p ~ 107‘ g/cm? for the region where, as we shall see, the 
meteorites are formed, that is, R ~ 2.8 AU. 

Let us further try to estimate the mass and thickness of the solar nebula. 
For this we must first take account of the fact that in the terrestrial planets 
(from Table 19) only about 0.65 percent or '/150 of the solar material became 
condensed and that therefore about equally much mass was originally 
present in, for example, the regions of the Earth and of Jupiter. This gives 
in the first instance a lower limit = 0.0025Mo for the mass of the solar 
nebula. The original mass of the solar nebula may have been (for example, 
G. P. Kuiper 1951) about 40 times larger, that is ~ 0.1Mo. Still more 
uncertain are calculations of its thickness; from the inclinations of the 
planetary orbits we could estimate ~ 0.2 to 1 AU. 

While the major planets consist of (almost) unaltered solar material, in 
the region of the terrestrial planets, of the asteroids and of the meteorites, 
which were (at least for the most part) formed in their vicinity (R ~ 2 to 4 
AU), there has taken place a separation of hydrogen, carbon, rare gases, 
... (in astronomical terms, a separation of gas and dust), as well as a 
fractionation of metals and silicates. 
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The meteorites (Section 8) contain the most important clues to these 
events; more recently, the study of lunar rocks has given further 
information. 


31.2 Origin of the meteorites 


As we have seen, the earlier view that in the meteorites we had before us 
‘‘the’’? cosmic material with ‘“‘the’’ cosmic abundances of the elements has 
long ago given place to a thorough study of their mineralogical, chemical, 
and isotope structure. In particular, the introduction in the 1940s of neutron 
activation analysis for determining the abundance of rare elements was an 
enormously significant step forward. 

Figure 31.2 gives a review of the main types of meteorites (left) and of 
the finer subdivision (right). The iron meteorites are clearly the most 
strongly differentiated; we might expect the most extensive information 
from the chondrites. As we saw, these contain chondrules, millimeter-sized 
spheres of various silicates and also of iron (particularly in the enstatites) 
embedded in a fine-grained matrix of similar composition. 

As a Starting point for the interpretation of the extraordinary variety of 
ratios, a very efficient fractionation process must be involved, namely, the 
condensation and separation of solid bodies out of the gaseous phase of 
solar composition. 

The great achievement of H. C. Urey (1952) was to make fruitful use for 
the cosmogony of the solar system of the relevant experience and methods 
of physical chemistry. More recent calculations have been carried out by J. 
W. Larimer and E. Anders (1967-1968), in which they discussed two 
limiting cases for the time dependence of the condensation: 


(1) Thermodynamic equilibrium. Cooling occurs so slowly that it is possi- 
ble to form solids in diffusion equilibrium. 

(2) Rapid cooling, so that the condensed elements and compounds do not 
diffuse into each other. 


At a pressure of ~ 10~* atm (see below), the condensation of the solar 
material, under both assumptions, takes place essentially in the following 
steps: 


<2000 K: nonvolatile compounds of Ca, Al, Mg, Ti,.... 
1350 — 1200 K: magnesium silicates; Ni, Fe. 
1100 — 1000 K: alkali silicates. 


By this time ~ 90 percent of the chondritic material has condensed. 


680 — 620 K: iron sulphide (FeS, troilite) 
and other sulphides. Then Pb, Bi, Tl, In... . 
400 K: Fe,O, 1s formed from iron and steam. 
400 — 250 K: hydrated silicates. 
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Figure 31.2. Classification of meteorites (E. Anders 1969). The division 
corresponds primarily (left) to the ratio of metals (Shaded) to silicates (white). 
The finer subdivision (right) takes account of further differences in 
composition and structure. On the extreme left is given the percentage of the 
falls which are of each type. 


The condensation of many trace elements is more complicated and depends 
on the assumptions (1) or (2); following the precedent set by H. C. Urey, 
one may use them as a “‘cosmic thermometer. ”’ 

The analysis of the “‘normal’’ chondrites (that is, those of the first four 
subclasses in Figure 31.2) reveals several processes which have occurred 
for different components (E. Anders distinguishes: early condensate, 
metal, original dust, remelted dust) at various temperatures from ~1300 K 
to ~400 K: 


(1) Material with a high content of Ca, Al, Ti. . . was—at any rate in the 
region of formation of the meteorites and terrestrial planets—partially 
separated at T = 1300 K. It is relatively enriched in the Earth-Moon 
system but is deficient in the normal and enstatite chondrites. 

(2) A metal-silicate fractionation has influenced several types of meteorites 
and certainly also the terrestrial planets at temperatures of from ~ 1050 
to 700 K. 

(3) Remelting and outgassing at ~ 600 to 450 K has caused an impoverish- 
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ment of the volatile elements in meteorites and in the Earth—-Moon 
system. 

(4) Accretion of matter took place mainly in a relatively low temperature 
region at ~ 450 K and ~ 10° atm. The CI chondrites were formed at ~ 
360 K and ~ 2 X 10-6 atm. 


We cannot here go into more detail about these results—in particular, 
details of the reasons for them—especially as it has not yet been possible 
with the desirable certainty to combine the separate processes known to be 
important into an astronomical picture. As far as the still rather mysterious 
reheating process is concerned, we should perhaps think not only about the 
_ occasional increases of temperature of the primeval Sun to 8000 or 9000 K 
required by existing stellar model calculations but also about the observed 
variability of the T Tauri and RW Aurigae stars and about the related 
evolutionary phases of the flare stars. 

Of particular interest in relation to the origin of the planetary system and 
especially to the origin of life on the Earth are the rare carbonaceous 
chondrites. They are divided into three types CI, CII, and CIII according to 
their (decreasing) content of volatile elements (H, C, S, O... ). These 
differences correspond to the relative proportions of the high-temperature 
fraction of chondrules or similar iron particles, which are formed at ~ 1200 
K, and on the other hand of the /ow-temperature fraction of their envelop- 
ing, fine-grained matrix, whose temperature of formation lay at only ~ 450 
to 3004s. 

Apart from the volatile elements, the abundance distribution of the 
chemical elements in this matrix and in the CI meteorites agrees with that in 
the Sun (Table 19). In this way one can, inter alia, determine chemically or 
by neutron activation the cosmic abundance of extremely rare elements 
which even in the Sun can scarcely be detected spectroscopically. Many of 
these elements are of great importance for understanding nucleosynthesis. 
The relative abundances of the isotopes are essentially the same in the 
meteorites, the Earth, and the Sun (where only a few are known precisely). 
The CI chondrites, which consist entirely of this dark matrix, contain up to 
4 percent carbon, mainly in the form of organic compounds. The most 
obvious comparison is with terrestrial coals or humic acids. 

Many investigators were at first tempted to assume a kind of extraterres- 
trial life. This problem, as well as the closely related question of terrestrial 
contamination, was unambiguously clarified by the CII chondrite which fell 
at Murchison in Australia at 11.00 A.M. on September 28, 1969, and whose 
pieces were collected within a few months. The Murchison meteorite 
contained, inter alia, primarily amino acids, which play an essential role in 
terrestrial life forms. However, while in living creatures it is nearly always 
only the optically laevorotatory L form that appears, in the meteorite the 
laevo and dextrorotatory molecules are about equally abundant; it contains 
a racemic mixture. Then the meteorite also contains many other amino 
acids which do not appear in living organisms. The investigation of the 
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amino acids and also of the (mainly linear) hydrocarbon chains in the 
carbonaceous chondrites shows that these compounds must already have 
been formed during the formation of the solar system, but without the 
assistance of mysterious living creatures. 

How can we envisage this event? One possibility is Fischer-Tropsch 
synthesis, in which hydrocarbons, predominantly of the type C,Hon+2, are 
made out of carbon monoxide CO and hydrogen molecules H, in the 
presence of suitable catalysts. It is reasonable to assume that in the solar 
nebula not all the CO is transformed into CH, (as it would have to be in 
thermal equilibrium below 650 K) since this reaction reaches completion 
extremely slowly. Then, with the assistance of the Fe,0, and hydrated 
silicates which are present as catalysts, the remaining CO makes a kind of 
Fischer-Tropsch synthesis with H, at 380—400K. E. Anders and his col- 
leagues have further shown that in the presence of NH; (which we know, 
for example, from the spectrum of Jupiter) there are formed the amino 
acids, which are of such biological importance, and the many other organic 
substances found in the carbonaceous chondrites. This idea explains inci- 
dentally, inter alia, why the isotope ratio C” : C’* in carbonates is some- 
what smaller than in the organic compounds mentioned. 

We may perhaps assume that the organic molecules discovered by radio 
astronomers in dense regions of the interstellar medium (Section 24) origi- 
nated in a similar way to those found in the carbonaceous chondrites. 

We should mention that earlier H. C. Urey, S. Miller et al. (1953) were 
already able to synthesize complicated organic molecules by exposing a 
mixture of CH,, NH;3, and H,O—a kind of primeval atmosphere—to a 
spark discharge or to ultraviolet or y radiation. However this mechanism 
does not appear to reproduce, for example, the isotope effect mentioned 
above. 

We shall return later to the exciting question of the origin of life. 
However, we Shall first pursue further the formation of the meteorites and 
then of the solar system. 

A more precise time resolution was made possible by the discovery that 
many meteorites or, more precisely, parts of meteorites contain not only 
the noble gases originating in the solar wind but also xenon isotopes which 
(as is confirmed by terrestrial experiments) could have been formed only by 
decay of the ‘‘extinct’’ radioactive isotopes I’”° with a half-life of 16 x 10°° 
years and Pu?“* with a half-life of 82 x 10° years (fission). These studies, 
whose details are very complicated, suggest that the formation of all 
meteorites, including the carbonaceous chondrites, took place within at 
most ~ 4 million years. Astronomers do not hesitate to connect the 
production of these short-lived isotopes with a flare-star stage which the 
Sun ran through briefly before it reached the main sequence. The flares of 
such stars produce considerably more optical and radio radiation than those 
of the Sun. We might then also suggest an appreciable production of cosmic 
ray particles which gave rise to the necessary nuclear reactions. 

Then we could determine for many meteorites the so-called irradiation 
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age, that is, the time since the meteorite in question was exposed to cosmic 
radiation. The primary cosmic ray component penetrates to a depth of 
about 1 m into the material and in doing so leaves behind it various reaction 
products, some stable, some radioactive, from whose number ratio we can 
calculate how long ago the piece considered was irradiated. In many cases 
the irradiation age gives us the time at which the fragment in question came 
sufficiently close to the surface as a result of the breaking up of a larger 
protometeorite (in the asteroid belt). While the irradiation age of the 
refractory iron meteorites (using a log ¢ scale) lies mostly between 1 and 0.2 
x 10° years, the more easily fractured stony meteorites mostly obtained 
their present size only 10° to 3 x 10” years ago. From mineralogical 
evidence, which allows us to draw conclusions about the force of gravity in 
* the protometeorite, it is estimated that its diameter was 50 to 250 km, and 
that of the iron core ~ 10 km. Recently metallurgists have succeeded in 
determining from the Widmannstatter patterns that the cooling rate of the 
protometeorites was at most | to 10 K per million years. From this, using 
the theory of heat conduction, a confirmation of the above dimensions was 
obtained. 

These findings also provide further support for the origin of the meteor- 
ites in the asteroid belt. Only for the carbonaceous chondrites could we 
consider the formation to be near the orbit of Jupiter or still further out. 


31.3 The Earth—Moon System 


With regard to the formation of the terrestrial planets or protoplanets— 
clearly from smaller or larger fragments—let us turn at once to the particu- 
larly interesting and informative problem of the origin and evolution of the 
Earth—Moon system. Here the older studies of astronomers and geophysi- 
cists are pushed to one side by the exciting results of the manned and 
unmanned moon landings (1966-1973). However, our system itself is also, 
in the true sense of the word, unique: while in all other systems the ratios of 
mass and (orbital) angular momentum of the satellites to the corresponding 
quantities for their planets are << 1, the mass ratio Moon : Earth amounts 
to 1 : 81.3, and the orbital motion of the Moon lays claim to 83 percent of 
the angular momentum of the whole system. 

In order to learn something about earlier configurations of the Earth- 
Moon system, let us first use terrestrial observations and, following on the 
classical work of Sir George Darwin (1897), study the phenomenon of tidal 
friction, which we have already mentioned briefly (p. 43). The two tidal 
bulges which the Moon continuously drags round, both in the oceans and in 
the solid body of the Earth, cause a braking of the Earth’s rotation. After 
removing all other effects, the discussion of old eclipses in particular shows 
an increase in the length of the day of about 0.00164 s per century. The 
angular momentum lost by the Earth can only be taken up by the orbital 
motion of the Moon, that is, the period and the orbital radius of the Moon 
are increasing. 
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As is easily calculated, this astronomically tiny effect must assume 
significant proportions in the course of geological time. J. W. Wells and C. 
T. Scrutton noticed in 1963 that the calcified houses of corals (and other 
living organisms) which live in seas with strong tides exhibit fine bands 
which correspond to the periods of the year, the synodic month and the 
day. While recent corals confirm the familiar astronomical rhythms, the 
study of fossilized corals showed that, for example, in the mid-Devonian, 
about 370 million years ago, 


1 year ~ 400 days and 1 synodic month ~ 30.6 days, 


in satisfactory agreement with an extrapolation of present data. However, 
even the geological data reveals to us only the ‘‘recent history’’ of the 
Moon; for the more remote past, we are driven to theoretical extrapolation. 
In addition to the work of G. Darwin, this has been more recently worked 
out by H. Gerstenkorn (1955) and others, and led to the result that the 
Moon came closest to the Earth about (1.4 + 0.5) x 10° years ago and 
circled round it at a distance of ~ 2.9 Earth radii, causing a tidal wave of 
quite apocalyptic dimensions (further calculations then led to a “‘capture 
theory’’; see below). The geological evidence suggests rather unambigu- 
ously that this ‘‘“Gerstenkorn event’? never took place. That is not an 
argument against the theory of tidal friction as such but only against the 
extrapolatory application of the present frictional constant. In fact, the 
experts have not yet even agreed whether the main component of the tidal 
friction is localized in the seas or in the solid body of the Earth. On the 
other hand, the contribution of the seas to tidal friction might in any case 
have been less in earlier epochs of the Earth’s history than today, because 
the continents still lay closer together. 

Now let us approach our problem of the evolution of the Earth-Moon 
system from the opposite end and try to evaluate the results of the moon 
landings in this context. 

The whole surface of the Moon is covered with a soil consisting of fine 
dust and fragments of various sizes, in part baked to form a breccia, the so- 
called regolith. This material was clearly formed by the impact of many 
large and small meteorites; for the most part it arises from close by, but 
some has come from very distant impacts. The flight of debris was certainly 
not hindered by an atmosphere. 

The most significant features of the present lunar surface, the maria and 
craters, were (apart from a few volcanic formations) produced by the 
impact of meteorites of up to the size of asteroids on the completely solid 
crust (smaller craters may have been caused by secondary impacts). As can 
be seen directly from the enormously detailed photographs taken by the 
astronauts, they were only later largely covered by giant flows of basalt. In 
Mare Imbrium, 1150 km in diameter and originally ~ 50 km deep, three 
stages of this lava submersion, which occurred ~ 3.9 < 10° years ago, can 
be recognized. Both the starting points of the lava flows and also the 
‘drowned craters’’ which here and there project out of the generally flat 
frozen sheets of lava show that the lava flooding has in most cases nothing 
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to do with the meteorite impact itself. Radioactive age determinations 
confirm that the lava flows are several hundred million years younger than 
the meteorite impacts. Small-scale melting as a result of impact plays a 
subordinate role. The basalt in the maria (p ~ 3.3 g/cm?) burst forth rather 
later through cracks in the rock, whence it is reasonable to conclude that at 
that time, at least at depths of about 200-400 km, the Moon was still 
partially molten, at ~ 1300 K. Compared with the rocks of the highlands 
and of several intermediate regions, the mare basalt displays clear signs of 
further chemical differentiation; in particular, it is significantly poorer in 
Al,Os. 

If we compare (see Figure 7.4) the number of craters of different 
diameters in the highlands, on the floors of maria of different ages, and in 
the larger craters themselves it is apparent that the intensity of the cosmic 
bombardment decreased by several powers of ten in the first ~ 10° years 
after the formation of the Moon—we could equally well say : of the solar 
system—and that from then (—3.8 x 10° years) on the decrease occurred 
significantly more slowly. The fact that there are so few meteorite craters 
on the Earth now requires no further explanation: the present crust of the 
Earth was not formed until after the supply of meteorites was exhausted. 
The observations on the Moon, together with the discovery that Mars, 
Venus (as recent radar observations show), and Mercury are covered with 
craters which are completely comparable to those of the Moon, suggest 
that in the youth of the solar system at least the neighborhood of the 
terrestrial planets, but probably the major part of the plane of the solar 
system, was rather densely filled with bodies of sizes < 100 km. 

When the first pictures of the far side of the Moon were obtained, some 
surprise was caused by the fact that the large impact craters clearly favored 
the hemisphere turned toward the Earth. We might conclude from that that 
the rotation and revolution of the Moon were already linked to one another 
~ 3.8 X 10° years ago, as they are today. 

It cannot be our task here to investigate the details of lunar petrography 
and geology. Rather, we tackle straightaway the cardinal question: ‘‘When 
and how did the Earth—-Moon system lose its 99.35 percent (by mass) of 
volatile matter (H, He, . . . )—and perhaps also huge quantities of solar 
matter?”’ 

This very significant fraction of the ‘‘primeval matter’’ has left no kind of 
traces on the Moon. On the other hand, A. E. Ringwood (1960) has taken 
the view that the Earth’s metallic nickel-iron core was formed by the 
construction of the Earth out of bodies less than or about 100 km in size and 
their immediate melting in a reducing atmosphere. The mass mentioned 
above must therefore have ‘‘vanished’’ in a relatively short time, even 
before the Moon—soon afterward—formed its first crust. 

We can now try to weigh up the arguments for and against the capture 
theory and the fission theory of the origin of the Moon—up to now the two 
important rivals. To begin with, it is clear that the capture of a ‘‘finished’’ 
Moon has become unlikely as a result of the age determinations of the lunar 
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rocks. Against the fission theory (due to G. Darwin; we need scarcely even 
mention the popular version, in which the Pacific Ocean is the scar left by 
the fleeing Moon), the objection was raised very early on that even the 
entire present angular momentum of the Earth—-Moon system would not be 
sufficient to allow the primeval Earth to rotate so rapidly that at one point 
the centrifugal force was larger than gravity (length of day ~ 2.7 hours). To 
this we could today reply, first of all, that with the loss of significant mass 
there was certainly also a related loss of angular momentum. However, we 
could still make no clear statement about the ratio of the two losses. As its 
density and composition show, the separation of the Moon must have 
occurred after the separation of the Earth’s core and mantle had been 
essentially completed. A. E. Ringwood sees precisely in this fact a possible 
explanation for the final expulsion of the Moon from the already rather 
rapidly rotating Earth: as the heavy nickel—iron sank into the core of the 
Earth its moment of inertia became smaller and as a result (because of 
conservation of angular momentum) its rotation became faster. According 
to our present ideas, the quantitative mechanical theory of the formation of 
the Earth-Moon system is made extraordinarily difficult by the fact that on 
the one hand the system at first suffered great loss of mass and angular 
momentum, but on the other hand was subjected to a bombardment, at first 
very rapid but slower later, of small bodies, about whose original distribu- 
tion of orbital elements we know as good as nothing. These are fundamen- 
tally the same considerations as were turned critically against the original, 
too highly schematic versions of the capture and fission theories. The 
synthesis of them both which is presented here was in fact already exten- 
sively hinted at in the work of H. C. Urey, T. Gold, and others. 

Several investigators. such as R. A. Lyttleton and W. H. McCrea, goa 
step further and consider the approximate agreement of the densities of the 
Earth’s mantle, the Moon and Mars—together with the absence or near 
absence of an iron core in Mars—to be an indication that originally the 
Earth, Moon, and Mars belonged together (and perhaps so did Mercury 
and Venus). This hypothesis appears to be possible from the point of view 
of celestial mechanics. The fit of the orbital radii to the geometric series 
(31.1)—admittedly very approximate—would then be hard to understand. 

We must here leave effectively unanswered the questions of the rotation 
of the planets, the origin of the (actual) satellite systems of the major 
planets, the formation of the asteroid belt by the disruption of one or 
several bodies (relatively small even when gathered together), the origin of 
Pluto, and so on. We adopt here I. Newton’s maxim: ‘‘Hypotheses non 
fingo.”’ 

Rather, we shall now, somewhat parochially, follow further the evolu- 
tion of our own Earth. In Section 7 we have already discussed its internal 
structure, the sequence of geological strata, and continental drift. Further- 
more, we have convinced ourselves that the Earth, together with the 
primeval Moon, which detached itself from the Earth, was formed together 
with the entire solar system in a relatively short time (a few times 10° or 10° 
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years) about 4.5 to 4.6 x 10° years ago. However, the oldest rocks (W. 
Greenland) were formed only ~ 3.2 x 10° years ago, and so we are reduced 
to indirect conclusions about the first 10° years of the Earth’s history. 


31.4 Evolution of the Earth and of life 


We turn at once to the questions of the origin of the oceans and of the 
atmosphere, questions which are also of particular interest in regard to the 
origin and evolution of life. Neither could have belonged to the original 
Store of the Earth; we saw that in the initial stages of the Earth-Moon 
system (just as for the meteorites) the light elements were already expelled, 
at least from the inner region of the solar system. The known fact that the 
noble gases are very rare in the Earth’s atmosphere, although on the Sun 
helium and neon at any rate are among the most abundant elements, shows 
that our atmosphere cannot be a direct remnant of the solar nebula. Also, 
quantitative estimates confirm the idea that the ocean and the atmosphere 
are of secondary origin,’ from volcanic emissions, which supply HO, No, 
CO, COs, SOz, ... , while the most abundant argon isotope A*® was 
produced by the transformation of K*° in the Earth’s crust and the helium 
by a decay of the known radioactive elements. 

However, this primeval atmosphere still contained no oxygen, since that 
was completely bound up in oxides, silicates, etc., and so was absent in 
volcanic gases. The formation of O, (and with it also ozone, Os) in the 
optically thin primeval atmosphere began when water vapor, H.O, was 
split by ultraviolet solar radiation (photodissociation) into 2H + O. But, as 
H. C. Urey (1959) pointed out, this process could provide only about 1073 
of the oxygen now present. A denser layer of oxygen (with its associated 
ozone) would absorb the short-wave solar radiation so that the amount of 
gas would not increase further. 

The additional oxygen in our atmosphere can have been formed only by 
photosynthesis in living organisms, that is, in connection with their evolu- 
tion. An estimate made by E. I. Rabinowitch (1951) from the productive 
power of the existing plant world gives the interesting result that the whole 
of the oxygen in the atmosphere goes through the process of photosyn- 
‘thesis once in only 2000 years. 

The history of the atmosphere is thus intimately bound up with the origin 
of life. As with cosmogony this problem was for long the domain of 
mythological concepts. After Friedrich Wohler had in 1828 done away with 
the boundary between inorganic and organic matter with his synthesis of 


*The quite different atmosphere of Venus, consisting primarily of carbon dioxide, clearly arose 
because the iron originally contained carbon and was partially chemically combined with 
oxygen. CO, could form in this way as a result of heating. In the atmospheres of the major 
planets, on the other hand, ammonia NH; and methane CH, could be formed directly out of the 
solar material during the chemical fractionation. 
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urea, more recent work in the fields of astrophysics, geology, and biochem- 
istry has indeed still not solved the problem of the origin of life, but has 
nevertheless brought it further into the domain of scientific enquiry. 

The complicated molecules, particularly the nucleic acids and proteins, 
that are characteristic of the structure of living matter, are not stable in the 
presence of oxygen. Therefore under existing conditions on the Earth, their 
formation out of inorganic substances is not possible without the coopera- 
tion of living organisms. In the ‘“‘beginning”’ they could arise only in an 
oxygen-free atmosphere. 

We have already seen that astonishingly complicated organic molecules 
are present in the interstellar medium and that the carbonaceous chondrites 
contain an abundant supply of amino acids and other substances which are 
necessary for constructing living organisms. On account of their very 
strong sensitivity in the short-wave ultraviolet (A < 2900 A) such molecules 
could not last long on the surface of the primitive Earth, which was not 
shielded by absorption due to atmospheric oxygen and ozone; however, 
they could collect, for instance, on the bottom of shallow lakes about 10 m 
deep. 

Organic molecules are, nevertheless, still a long way from living organ- 
isms. How the first such organisms were created, we cannot determine. 
The viruses of the present time can propagate themselves only in higher 
organisms, and so we may not regard them as the primitive organisms. 
Possibly, however, we may look on them as models for the early stages of 
life. Even the simplest living organism forms a system in which two 
essential functions act together: 


(1) The power of reproduction or self-replication—from complex mole- 
cules to complete living organisms—is built into the genetic material. 
This contains the information or the steering mechanism which—like 
the store of an electronic computer—takes care that an identical mole- 
cule or organism is “‘copied’’ out of suitable components. 

‘‘Errors’’ in this replication mechanism, which could be brought 
about by chemical influences or ionizing radiation, or even just by 
thermal motion of the particles, give rise to mutations. The origin of a 
mutation is thus purely a problem in probability. Once formed, the 
altered molecule or organism will then reproduce itself exactly. 

The mutations and also the many possibilities of genetic recombina- 
tion form the basis for the evolution of living creatures according to the 
mechanism of natural selection discovered by Charles Darwin (1859). 
As is only to be expected, many mutations lead to functionally ineffi- 
cient forms, which therefore ‘“‘vanish’’ again immediately. Organisms 
which are at least functionally efficient in themselves are at once 
exposed to the influence of their surroundings and (later) of other 
organisms. In this struggle for existence—to use H. Spencer’s some- 
what unfortunately coined cliché—the molecular complex or organism 
with the highest reproduction rate wins. This also gives an unambigu- 
ous measure of the selection value of a mutation. 
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(2) With the steering system there must be associated a mechanism for 
providing the requisite energy and obviously also the necessary raw 
material. The building up of a complicated structure with a definite 
form—which is therefore “‘improbable,’’ and so not formed by pure 
chance—presupposes a certain amount of information or ‘‘know 
how.’’ According to the basic rules of thermodynamics it is therefore 
associated with a decrease of the entropy (the entropy is proportional 
to the logarithm of the probability) or an increase of the negative 
entropy, or “‘negentropy,”’ of the system. However, the latter can only 
be procured by an expenditure of energy, in return for which, as a 
consequence of the second law of thermodynamics, there is a corre- 
sponding increase of entropy in the surroundings (from which the 
energy was taken). 


In recent decades modern biochemistry has succeeded in greatly clarify- 
ing the most important types of substances and processes which make 
possible the miracle of life. Here too we encounter an interplay of informa- 
tion and function—analogous to the legislative and executive branches of 
government—in a hierarchy of reaction cycles which together make possi- 
ble the formation and reproduction of functionally efficient macromolecular 
or living systems. 

The most important carriers of functions, for example, the ‘‘recogni- 
tion’ of particular (useful) substances, catalysis, the regulation of reaction 
rates, etc., are the proteins. These macromolecules are formed by linear 
polymerization of amino acids, that is, up to a thousand amino acid residues 
are joined together in a particular order by the rather rigid peptide bonds to 
form a polypeptide chain (Figure 31.3). It is very remarkable that in the 
proteins of all living organisms only twenty particular amino acid residues 
occur. 

The polypeptide chains can be folded in many different ways and may in 
particular be tangled into a ball. The form of the ball is then uniquely 
determined by the sequence of amino acids (R,, Re, . . . ) mostly by means 
of noncovalent bonds. The form of the molecule so determined, and the 
corresponding distribution of its interaction forces, enables it to specialize 
its activity to quite particular substances or chemical reactions. A group of 
proteins which are particularly important in this sense are the enzymes. 

As can easily be calculated, so many different proteins can theoretically 
be produced by different orderings of twenty amino acids in chains of up to 
1000 members that even a trial assortment would choke the whole universe! 
We can thus without more ado understand the great diversity of organic 
life; however, it must clearly be limited by an ordering influence. 

The carriers of this information, of how and what should be made, are 
the nucleic acids. These are formed by linear polymerization (stringing out 
in a row) of nucleotides. These in turn are each formed out of a sugar, a 
phosphate residue, and a nitrogenous base. 

Let us consider first the particularly important information carrier, 
desoxyribonucleic acid, or DNA for short: here desoxyribose is used as 
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Figure 31.3. A protein molecule. This is formed by the linear 
connection of up to a thousand amino acid residues by means 
of the rather rigid peptide bonds (thick (valence) lines in 

figure). Each of R,, Re, ... signifies an amino acid side-chain, for 
example, H in glycyl, CH in alanyl, and more complicated organic 
side chains in other amino acids. Only twenty particular amino 
acids appear in the proteins of all living organisms. 


the sugar. However, it is more important that (obviously, in view of the 
limitation mentioned) only four different nucleotides are used, those with 
bases 


Adenine, Guanine, Cytosine, Thymine, (31.6) 


which are denoted briefly by their initial letters. 

Ribonucleic acid, or RNA, which is constructed according to similar 
principles, plays an important role in the transmission and exploitation of 
the information coded in the DNA (as in the punched tape of an electronic 
computer). However, interesting though these things are, we cannot dis- 
cuss them further here and we turn at once to the decipherment of the 
genetic code by J. H. Matthaei, M. W. Nirenberg, S. Ochoa, H. G. 
Khorona, and others (1961), which we must without doubt count among the 
most brilliant achievements of recent natural science. 

The ‘‘genetic alphabet’? of DNA has only four “‘letters,’’ namely, the 
four nucleotides (31.6), A, G, C, T. A sequence of any three nucleotides, a 
word of the genetic code so to speak, prescribes only one of the twenty 
amino acid residues. The sequence of the nucleic acid triplets along the 
DNA filament forms the pattern, so to speak, for the production of a 
corresponding protein with a completely determined sequence of amino 
acid residues. Since the genetic code could form altogether 4° = 64 words, 
while only 20 amino acid residues are prescribed, nature ‘‘allows’’ some 
amino acid residues to be represented by several words; however, some 
words are used as punctuation marks or are not used at all. In order that a 
DNA molecule can both supply a pattern for the production of a particular 
protein and also replicate itself, it is formed out of two complementary 
strands which are arranged in the shape of a double helix (F. H. C. Crick 
and J. D. Watson, 1953). They can be separated from each other when 
required—like a zipper—and then made complete again (Figure 31.4). 

This mechanism, which we can only hint at here, allows us to under- 
stand in principle the replication of particular systems of molecules and so 
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Figure 31.4 

The DNA molecule is a double helix, 
that is, a sort of spiral staircase. The 
“banisters’”’ of the staircase are formed 
of the phosphate and desoxyribose 
(Sugar) groups (not indicated explicitly 
in the figure). The “‘steps” of the 
staircase are formed of pairs of the 
bases (31.6), in which specifically 


Adenine — Thymine 
or 
Guanine — Cytosine 


are bonded to one another (upper part 
of figure). For replication, the two 
complementary strands of the double 
helix are separated like a zipper. Then 
to each base is attached the 
corresponding one according to the 
above scheme, and (lower part of the 
figure) two identical DNA double 
helices are formed. 


of particular species. Similarly it clarifies the origin of mutations, by 
perturbations in word order in the DNA filament. 

But how does the origin of life fare, and the evolution of ‘‘viable’’ 
structures (perhaps of the most primitive single cells) by natural selection in 
Charles Darwin’s sense? The problem which lies behind this question, as to 
whether present-day physics forms a sufficient basis for biology or whether 
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we must appeal to a mysterious “‘vis vitalis’’ or “‘élan vital,’ was, we may 
say, solved in principle by M. Eigen (1971). He first made it clear that a 
solution could not be expected on the basis of classical (equilibrium or 
quasi-equilibrium) thermodynamics. The interplay of proteins and nucleic 
acids which is required for each appearance of life, even in the most 
primitive form imaginable, is so complicated that its realization under the 
given circumstances can be described as impossible. 

In fact even life is only possible with an energy supply, change of state, 
etc., that is, as a (quasi-) stationary irreversible thermodynamic process. 
By applying a stability principle derived for such processes by I. Prigogine 
and P. Glansdorff (1971) and by introducing the “‘selection value’’ of a 
mutation—essentially the excess of the multiplication rate over the 
destruction rate—M. Eigen now shows that the formation of self-organiz- 
ing systems and the optimization processes of evolution are none other than 
the necessary properties of a particular reaction system which is suffi- 
ciently far from thermodynamic equilibrium. Only the beginning—each 
mutation—need be ascribed to chance; all the rest is physics. 

Recently H. Kuhn (1973) has proposed a rather detailed model for the 
self-organization of macromolecules and the evolution of the simplest living 
organisms. The role of the instability mentioned above—as a “‘drive’’ for 
selection and evolution—is assumed in this model by a (postulated) period- 
icity in the conditions in the surroundings. As further important steps H. 
Kuhn stresses the formation of aggregates of interlocking molecules and 
then the step-by-step achievement of greater and greater independence of 
the system, particularly by the (catalytic) production of a shell. Unfortu- 
nately we must here deny ourselves any further explanation or justification 
of these very interesting considerations. 

The uniformity of the genetic code and the use of the same building 
blocks for the DNA and the proteins of the most primitive bacteria and of 
man suggests that the origin of life was bounded in space and time. 

What do we know about the oldest living organisms? About 1965 the 
biochemist M. Calvin succeeded in detecting in rocks, whose radioactively 
determined ages stretched back as far as 3.1 < 10° years ago, hydrocarbons 
such as pristane and phytane, which we may perhaps regard as (relatively 
stable and yet sufficiently complex) decay products of organisms. Although 
several other observations support this interpretation, there still remains 
above all the critical question of whether these molecules could not have 
been the result of a prebiotic synthesis (like that in the CI meteorites). 

Then E. S. Barghoorn, J. W. Schopf, P. E. Cloud, and others (~ 1965) 
used microscope and electron-microscope techniques to find the remains of 
primitive living organisms in pre-Cambrian flints. The oldest, the so-called 
Fig Tree Formation in South Africa, with an age of ~ 3 x 10° years, shows 
traces which may be interpreted as forerunners of the present-day bacteria 
and blue-green algae. The Gun Flint Formation in the USA, with an age of 
~ 2 x 10° years, already contains fossils which are attributed to primitive 
algae and plants. 

Following P. E. Cloud (1972) and others, we try to outline a coherent 
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picture of the early history of the Earth and its atmosphere, in connection 
with the evolution of life and corresponding to the present state of research 
in the areas of palaeontology, geology, geochronology, etc. It is obvious 
that for many of the details we must be satisfied with a reference to the 
technical literature. 

As we saw, the Earth—-Moon system was formed 4.6 to 4.5 x 10° years 
ago. However, while the rocks of the highlands or terrae of the Moon are as 
old as that, the oldest terrestrial rocks are significantly younger. Several 
places have been found which give ages of up to 3.6 X 10° years; recently 
(1972) gneisses have been found on the west coast of Greenland with ages 
of 3.70 to 3.75 X 10° years. Clearly, immediately before this large parts of 
the Earth’s crust were melted again. We may imagine that this was con- 
nected with the end of the period of violent meteorite bombardment. 

Immediately afterward volcanic exhalations (H.O, H,, CO, CO.) formed 
the first rudiments of the ocean and the atmosphere, which however still 
did not contain oxygen. The rarity of the noble gases—cosmically very 
abundant—shows that our atmosphere does not stem from the original 
solar material. Such a reducing atmosphere was one of the preconditions 
for the origin of organic life; many substances of importance to life are 
destroyed by oxygen. However, there was therefore at that time still no 
ozone layer which would have protected life from the lethal ultraviolet 
(~ 2400-2900 A) radiation of the Sun. The most primitive living organisms 
must therefore have been formed in water and in fact at depths which could 
still be reached by a few rays of light but not by the deadly ultraviolet. 

The first organisms were certainly still heterotrophic, that is, they lived 
entirely on existing organic substances. An autotrophic life style, with the 
use of initially inorganic substances, first became possible later with the 
‘‘invention’’ of photosynthesis by the first plants. 

In the period from ~ 3.2 to 2.0 x 10° years ago, it is clear—judging from 
the available evidence—that there were only procaryotes, that is, single- 
celled organisms without obvious nuclear membranes or chromosomes, 
like the present-day bacteria and blue-green algae. The small amount of 
oxygen which these produced remained in the hydrosphere and (according 
to P. E. Cloud 1968) was mostly used to transform ferrous to ferric oxide. 
Characteristic of this geological epoch, 2.1 to 2.0 x 10° years ago, are the 
banded iron formations BIF. According to P. E. Cloud (1973), their 
formation can be explained by the production in an O,-free atmosphere of 
Fe** solutions which are carried into the sea and there, under the action of 
oxygen-producing microscopic algae, periodically become Fe**t 
compounds. 

Then, 2 x 10° years ago, the first enzymes which could interact with 
oxygen evolved. There arose the eucaryotes, that is, single-celled organ- 
isms with nuclear membranes and chromosomes. The ‘‘invention’’ of 
sexuality engendered a great acceleration of biological evolution. Soon, so 
much oxygen was produced that it escaped into the atmosphere. Geologi- 
cally, this epoch is characterized by the strongly oxidized sediments of the 
Red Beds and by deposits of calcium carbonate and dolomite. 
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Something fundamentally new happened when, 0.68 to 0.60 x 10° years 
ago, the oxygen content of our atmosphere reached a few percent of its 
present value. The oxygen was sufficient for the formation of an ozone 
layer, which absorbed the lethal ultraviolet to such an extent that now the 
surface of the water was inhabitable, and soon the solid ground was too. 

In the Phanerozoic (the time of “‘emerging life’’), about 700 to 600 
million years ago, the metazoa appeared, that is, many-celled creatures 
with complicated internal structure, although at first only in soft-bodied 
forms. From the Cambrian on, that is, 600 million years ago, there 
appeared the multiplicity of shell-bearing metazoa. Now begins the series 
of geological strata already described in Table 7.2, whose fossils teach us in 
detail about the further evolution of the world of plants and animals. 

About 420 million years ago, from the Silurian to the Devonian (Table 
7.2) the first extensive forests came into existence, and in the Carbonifer- 
ous, from whose fossil forests we still benefit today, the present level of 
oxygen was undoubtedly reached, if not indeed for a time surpassed. 

If we may try to reduce it to its simplest elements, at the basis of the 
whole evolution of life there is clearly the principle, by storage and retrieval 
of more and more information, to build more complex systems which more 
and more successfully apply their principle of ordering (production of 
negentropy) in opposition to the natural tendency of the second law toward 
the production of statistical thermodynamic equilibrium, that is, maximum 
disorder (increase of entropy). This evolution leads from the fixing of 
genetic information already by procaryotes to the construction of instinc- 
tive, that is, programmed behavior patterns, thence further to memory and 
the beginnings of intelligent behavior. The development of man (a few 
million years ago)—compared with simpler creatures—rests essentially 
upon enormously improved techniques for the storage and employment of 
information, firstly through speech, then through writing (of every sort), 
and lastly through the invention of the electronic information-storage 
device, which may itself translate its ‘“knowledge’’ into action (from com- 
puting to electronically controlled factories). 

This ‘‘struggle against the entropy law,’’ which becomes ever more 
gigantic, is inevitably linked with ever greater energy expenditure. An 
organism is in fact, as we say, in a state of flow equilibrium. That is to say, 
from the food—and in the case of plants from solar radiation—energy 1s 
continually extracted, which is partly necessary for building up the system, 
and partly goes to waste as heat, as in any heat engine. Man can realize his 
higher evolution according to the principle described, only if he renders 
natural sources of energy usable in ever greater measure. Besides the 
muscle-power of man and animals, the forces of wind and water were 
employed. The next great step was the use of fossil fuels, coal and oil, in 
heat engines. It is certainly no accident that our age of automation has also 
brought with it the release of nuclear energy. 

As regards the question of the future of the Sun and with it life on the 
Earth, the theory of stellar evolution allows us to give a quite definite 
answer. In a few billion years the Sun will move upward to the right in the 
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HR diagram and will become a red giant star. Its radius will thereby grow 
enormously, its bolometric magnitude will increase by several magnitudes, 
and the temperature of the Earth’s surface will rise considerably above the 
boiling point of water, so that the oceans will evaporate. This means 
without question the end of organic life on the Earth. 

On the other hand, one often poses the question as to whether there is 
life on other astronomical bodies. At present this question is meaningful 
only if by life we understand the occurrence of organisms whose structure 
bears some resemblance to terrestial living beings. We scarcely need to say 
that their environmental conditions are confined to a fairly narrow range of 
possibilities. 

In our planetary system, one can at all events think of Mars. Its rarefied 
atmosphere contains at any rate small amounts of the necessary gases, but 
it offers no ultraviolet protection; the temperature is a little lower than on 
the Earth. So the occurrence of extremely primitive organisms seems at 
least a possibility for discussion, but in our present state of knowledge not 
very probable. 

In our Galaxy and in others there are numberless stars indistinguishable 
from our Sun. There is nothing against the assumption that some of these 
G-type stars possess planetary systems, and it seems entirely plausible that 
here and there in such a system a planet offers conditions on its surface 
similar to those on the Earth. Why should not living beings have evolved 
there as well? 


From the study of cosmic structures and cosmic evolution we returned 
to problems of our planetary system, of the origin of life, and of our 
existence. Our historical notes showed how our deeper understanding of 
the universe is intimately connected with the evolution of the human mind. 

What is more admirable and astonishing, all the new facts which have 
been brought to light or the fact that mankind has developed the ability to 
understand them? This is a new version of the old problem of *“macrocos- 
mos and microcosmos.’’ Whether we penetrate into the depths of the 
universe or whether we search the mysteries of the human mind, on both 
sides we view a 


New Cosmos. 


Physical Constants and Astronomical 
Quantities’ 


1. Astronomical quantities 


Astronomical unit AU ==. £496. x 10° cm 
(semi-major axis of Earth’s orbit) 
Parsec pc = 3.085 x 10cm = 206265 AU = 3.26 light years 


A segment of length r AU (or 1/206 265 pc) at a distance of r pc subtends an 
angle of 1 second of arc at the observer; a segment of length 0.291 pc ata 
distance of 1 kpc subtends an angle of 1 minute of arc. 


1 day = 86400 s 
Sidereal year = 3652256 = 3.1558 x 10's 
Tropical year = 3659242 = 3.1557 x 10's 


Earth Equatorial radius = 6.478.610" cm 
Mass = 50734 < 10" 2 

Sun Radius Ro = 6.96 x 10° cm 
Mass SW © = 1,989 x Ti 2 
Surface gravity 26 = 2. ab x Hy cms: 
Total luminosity L =47R?2 7F = 3.82 X 10* erg/s 
Effective temperature Tog = S770 1K 


One magnitude corresponds to a luminosity ratio 2.512 (antilog 0.4). Abso- 
lute magnitudes refer to a distance of 10 pc. 


‘Cf. C. W. Allen, Astrophysical Quantities, third edition, 1973; also B. N. Taylor, W. H. 
Parker, and D. N. Langenberg, Rev. Mod. Phys., 41, 477ff, 1969. 
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2. Units 

Length I mile = 1.609 km; 1 foot = 30.48 cm; 1 inch = 2.54 cm: 
1 angstrom = 1 A = 10-8 cm. 

Power 1 watt (MKS system) = 1 W = 1 J/s = 10’ erg/s. 


and energy 1 electronvolt (1 eV) = 1.602 x 10-” erg corresponding to a 
wavenumber v = 8065.5 cm“ or Kayser (ky) 
or to a wavelength \ = 12 398 A. 
1 unit atomic weight = 1.492 x 10-° erg = 931.48 x 10% eV. 
Pressure 1 atmosphere (atm) = 760 mm Hg (torr) 
= 1.0132 x 10° dyn/cm? or microbar (bar). 
Temperature Absolute temperature T K = 273.15 + ¢ C. 
Thermal energy kT = 1 eV corresponds to 


T = 11 605 K. 

Prefixes for 
powers of ten 10°? kilo —- 107? milli 

10° mega 10~° micro 

9 og] =9 

Mathematical 10" giga_ 10°" nano 
constants w = 3.1416; e = 2.7183; 1/M = In 10 = 2.3026. 

= = 4.1888; M = log e = 0.4343. 


1 radian = 57°296 and 1° = 0.017 453 rad. 


3. Physical constants 


Light speed x; = 2.997 92456 x 101° cm/s 
Gravitation constant G = 6.673 x 1078 dyn cm?/g? 
Planck’s constant h = 27h = 6.6262 X 10°?’ erg s 
Electron charge e = 4.8032 x 10°'° ESU 

= 1.6022 x 107-19 coulomb (C) 


Mass: Unit atomic weight M = 1.6605 x 10-74 g 

Proton M, = 1.6726 x 10°-** g 

Electron m = 9.1095 x 10°*8 g 
Classical electron radius eine? = 2816 & 16 cin 
Compton wavelength hhac = 2496 = 10 cin = 0.02426 A 
Reciprocal fine < 

structure constant aTheanmg a baa6 
27re 

Boltzmann constant k = 1.3806 x 10°'* erg/K 
Avogadro number N = 6.0221 x 107° particles per mole. 
Gas constant R = 8.314 x 10’ erg/K mol 
Rydberg constant Re = 109 737.3 cm = 1/911.27 A 
Radiation constants o = 5.67 x 10°° erg/cm? s K+ 


Co = 1.4388 cm K 
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Hydrogen atom 


Atomic weight fe = 1.0080 

Mass A, = 1674310" 2 
Ionization potential Xu = 13.60 eV 
Rydberg constant Ry = 109 6774 cm 


Bohr radius Ao — 0.529 x 10-8 cm or 0.529 A. 
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